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SEQUEL 


OF THE 


Poetical HEAVEN. 


C HA P. III. 
Divination. 


LL parts of the ancient writing were a Divina- 
language, as they were ſignificant. What ron. 
was retained of theſe ancient characters 
is this, viz. that they inſtructed men 

with regard to all their wants: and the thing well 

underſtood is perfectly true. But fo ſoon as they 
came to beheve that ſtones, metals, elements, and 

Mars, were able to direct real diſcourſes to men, or 


capable of ſending to them on purpoſe meſſengers 


or advices concerning futurity; this groſs miſtake 
filled ſociety with darkneſs, puerilities, and ſuper- 
ſtitious practices. | 

Vor. II. B After 
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After the principal figures of the aſtronomical 
and ſacred writing, from the ignorance of their ſig- 
nification, had been converted into ſo many powers 
charged wich the government of the ſeveral parts 
of the world, and mindful of inſtructing men in 
whatever was of concern to them 3 the additional 
figures that ſerved to vary the ſignifications of the 
keys of the writing, gave birth to new errors not leſs 
deplorable than idolatry itſelf. The birds, ſer- 
pents, foliages, the ſceptres or ſtaves of honour, 
the croſſes deftined to meaſure the increaſes of the 
Nile, the curved ſta ves ſurmounted with a head, or 
ſome out-jetting piece fit to take the wind, the 
flutes, lyres, ſiſtra, and other muſical inſtruments, 
that were the natural emblems of the feaſts, and of 
the gratitude which is the ſoul of them; to theſe let 
us add the ſet- forms of expreſſion made uſe of in the 
ceremonies and certain ſignificant geſtures preſcri- 
bed by the ritual; the liquors, the ſalt, and the 
fleſh of the victims, which were offerings inſepa- 
rable from the religious aſſemblies, in ſhort all the 
acceſſory parts of the figures taken for deities con- 
verſing with men, were interpreted in the ſame 
ſenſe, and looked upon as ſo many marks by which 
theſe gods informed us of their intentions, and ac- 
quainted men with the ſucceſs of their husbandry, 


their marriages, navigation, wars, and other un- 


dertakings. 
But how-was it poſſible, men will be apt to ſay, 
that the whole apparatus of religion has generally 


taken ſo ſtrange a turn, and that the ſymbols or 
ceremonies which the people no longer underſtood 
the meaning of, were looked upon as ſo many 


tokens of future events? The anſwer is eaſy. This 


falſe interpretation of the additional figures, as 
well as that of the pr 


e upon what ſtruck the eyes, and upon 


repreſentations, was 


the 


a” Pan i EE 


* 
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of the HEAVEN. 


the common ſayings that were uttered on ſeeing Pivina- 


theſe figures, It was by taking every thing lite- 
rally, that almoſt all nations in general received 
the auguries, a perſuaſion of the planetary influ- 
ences, the predictions of aſtrology, the operations 
of alchymy, the ſeveral kinds of divinations by 
ſerpents, birds, wands, and a multitude of others, 
in ſhort magical inchantments and conjurations. 
Thus the whole world was filled with extravagant 
opinions, which all men have not equally ſhaken 
off, and with the falſhood of which it is of infinite 
ſervice to be acquainted, ſince they are no leſs op- 
polite to true piety, and to the eaſe and tranquillity 
of life, than to the progreſs of ſolid learning. 

The reader here needs not fear leſt I ſhould 
refute theſe pretended ſciences by expoſing their 
principles, for indeed they have none. All their 
predictions and promiſes, even the moſt metho- 
dical, are nothing but illuſion ; of which we may 
immediately be convinced by recalling them only 
to their original, which offers of its own accord. 
The birth of theſe extravagances, which have ſo 
long tyrannized over mankind, is an evident con- 
ſequence of what we have proved in the foregoing 
Chapters. 


J. 


The auguries. 


H AS any of my readers been ever fo little con- The ori- 
verſant in ancient hiſtory, he may remember to Sine and 


have often ſeen the Romans, the Sabines, the He 


very careful in never attempting any important 
undertaking, without previouſly conſulting the 
birds, and drawing favourable or ill conſequences 


B 2 ſome- 


bg 


*2%>" the augy- 
trurians, the Greeks, and many other nations, ries, . 
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The Poꝝ · ſometimes from the number and kind of the birds 
that traverſed the air, ſometimes from the ſide 
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whence they began their flight, and the different 
courſe they took (a). We may likewiſe remember, 
that in order not to be obliged to wait long for a 
bird which chance might not immediately offer, 
the prieſts of the falſe deities had introduced the 
cuſtom of the ſacred chickens, brought into the 
middle of the aſſembly of the people in a cage, for 
the magiſtrates gravely to obſerve their awkward 
ways and motions. They had reduced into an art, 
and referred to conſtant and ſettled rules, all the con- 
ſequences to be drawn with regard to futurity from 
the ſeveral methods in which theſe whimſical ani- 
mals let fall or ſwallowed the food offered to them. 
Have not prieſts, etther out of intereſted views, or 
from an infatuation for theſe chimerical rules, a 
thouſand times ſpoiled or put a ſtop to the moſt im- 
portant and beſt concerted undertakings, out of 
regard to the whim of a fowl that had refuſed her 
meat ? Auguſtus and many other underſtanding 
perſons have without any fatal conſequences de- 
ſpiſed the chickens and divination, But when the 
generals in the times of the republic had miſcarried 
in any enterpriſe, the prieſts and people caſt the 
whole blame of it on the heedleſneſs with which the 
ſacred chickens had been conſulted, and more com- 
monly ſtill on the general's having preferred his 
own forecaſt to that of theſe fowls. Nor can one 
indeed without ſome indignation ſee theſe danger- 
ous ſillineſſes continue in the higheſt eſteem and 
credit among people full of magnanimity, and the 
greateſt genius ſcemingly making ſerious apologies 
for them. 


a) Livy may afford us ſuf- Impios parre recinentis omen du- 
ficient proofs of this. See like- cat. | 
wiſe Horat.Carm. lib. iii. 0d.27. | 

Tully 
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/ Tully has handed to us a good ſaying of Cato“, Diyma- 
who declared, that one of the moſt ſurpriſing 
things to him was, how one ſoothſayer could look » P. ne. 
another in the face without laughing. And I don't deer. l. 2. 


doubt but this very judicious orator, when he was 
diſcharging his functions as a prieſt of the auguries, 
was always ready to change his countenance when- 
ever he happened to fee any of his collegues walk- 
ing with a grave ſtately air, and lifting up the au- 
gural ſtaff to determine the ſpaces both of heaven 
and earth, beyond the compaſs of which the acci- 
dents in the air ceaſed to be prophetical. Tully 
was perfe&ly ſenſible of che vanity of theſe prac- 
tices. After having obſerved in the ſecond book 
of divination, that the Romans had never been con- 
cerned ina matter of greater conſequence than that 
of the quarrel between Cæſar and Pompey, he 
freely confeſſes, that the augurs, aruſpices, and 
oracles, had never been more frequently conſulted ; 
but that the anſwers, whoſe number was endleſs, had 
not been followed by the events they foretold, orelſe 
had been ſucceeded by ſuch as were quite contrary 
(a). However, Tully, notwithſtanding this con- 
feſſion, which wholly demoliſhes the art of predic- 
tions, yet out of politick views defends the prac- 
tice of it. He preferred the leaving the people in 
their error, to the risk of provoking them, in en- 
deavouring to free them from a pernicious and a 
criminal ſuperſtition. After this it would be need- 
leſs to pretend to explain, in what the art of the 
aruſpices and that of the augurs conſiſted, It was 
no art at all, My reader underſtands what birds 
were in the ſymbolical writing, and I doubt not 
but he is ready to laugh on ſeeing the difference 


(a) Reſponſa innumerabilia que immortales quam multa luſe- 
aut nullos habuerunt exitus, aut runt /! 
contrarios, Hoc civili bello dit 
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The Por- of the birds which Italy conſulted from thoſe which 


— 
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ſerved in ancient Egypt to give wholeſome advices 
to the people. I own, that in after · times the in- 
21 of Memphis, as well as thoſe of Rome, 
very ſeriouſly examined the number, direction, 
arrival and departure of certain birds; that both 
at Memphis and Alexandria undertakings were re- 
gulated by the inſpection of an African hen, as 

they were at Rome by that of an Italian chicken. 
But che birds, which the ancient prieſts of Egypt 
conſulted, and which they had recommended to 
the people to examine with great attention, were 
birds only in their writing and ſpeech. The hawk, 
whoſe return towards the ſouth they ſo much de- 
fired, was not a hawk. The whoop, whoſe ar- 
rival and flying northward they expected, was no 
whoop. The Numidian hen, and the Ibis, which 
appeared in the publick ſigns, were neither a black 
ſtork, nor an African hen. Theſe were the names 
and figures, or the ſigns of the dreaded or deſired 
winds, not any birds in reality. 

The Horus that bears a geometrical inſtrument, 
or a horn to denote publick works, or a long ſtick 
ending in a man's or bird's head, was husbandry, 
expecting one certain ſeaſon or run of the air, 
favourable to ſurveying of land, ſowing, or 
other works. The ſmall ſwitch he bears in his 
hand was ſometimes quite another thing than a ſup- 
port or a ſtaff of honour. The uſe of the vane or 
weather-cook is as ancient as the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to it, and the fight of this inſtrument di- 
verfified according to the circumſtances of countries 
and ſeaſons, might be a perfect rule to the husband- 
man with regard to which wind he was to expect, 
and to the nature of the work which ſuited the ſca- 
ſon. But the ſame ſigns interpreted in a literal 


ſenſe would afterwards | be the occaſion of 1 1 
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ch 4 but ridiculous practices void of meaning. In vain Din“ 
ES did they in ceremony turn the curved end, or the 10. 
n- outjetting part of the vane towards the fouth or the 


north ; that ſtick being no longer a vane to find out 


n, the courſe of the air, but a ſacred inſtrument to 
th mark out the points of the heaven, within the 
e- compaſs of which the paſſing of a bird had a good 
as or bad ſignification; the uſe of ſuch a ſtick was 
n. ſurely fitter than any thing to diſcompoſe the gra- 
pt vity of choſe who bandled it. 
to Anciently, or at the time of the inſtitution of the The au- 
re ſymbols, men before imbar king, ſow ing, or plant- 2 4 
k, ing, uſed to ſay; Let us firſt conſull the birds. Nor re 
. was any thing better underſtood. People were ſa- inſpection 
1. tisfied when they had obſerved this cuſtom with ot the 
0 care, and often reproached themſelves with having bird. 
ch neglected it, becauſe theſe birds ſignified the winds, 
K the obſervation and courſe of which determined the 
en excellence of rural works, and the exactneſs or 
d ſucceſs of the precautions taxen. But men, in pro- 
ceſs of time, very earneſtly addreſſed to the birds 
t, themſelves. The husbandman or the traveller, 
K inſtead of attentively watching the blowing of the 
y. eaſt, north, or ſoutherly winds, the want of which 
r, was pointed out to him by the figures of Ibis, of 
br hawks, or of whoops, in good earneſt deferred his 
118 uncdertaking, till he ſaw the bird itſelf appear. The 
p- difference, the number, the courſe, the very mi- 
or niuteſt varieties of the fly ing of the feathered kind, 
= { became ſigns fore-running all events. Judge what 
i > advices could be obtained from prophets like 
_ I theſe. The animals, the ſtars, and the birds, were 
A not the only characters of the ancient writing, The 
t, other ſignificant pieces, therefore, by degrees, ac- 
* quired the reputation of giving advices not leſs uſe- 
al ful than thoſe which men fancied they received from 
g the heaven, and the birds that traverſe it. They 
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ſaw in the hands of the figures of Oſiris, Iſis, 
Horus, and Mercury, ſometimes a ſceptre; ſome- 
times a ruſh ſerving as a pen to write with ; 
ſometimes a horn to call the people together; 
ſometimes a crooked ſtick, or a ſtaff of honour, 
fit to denote a feaſt by raiſing an idea of him who 
preſided over jt with this mark of diſtinction; 
ſometimes a vane to take the wind, a pole to mea- 
ſure the Nile, or a dry ſtalk, a reed, a diſtaff, to 
ſignify the ſupport of the vine, the helps afforded 
by the loom, or ſome other works uſeful to man- 
kind, All theſe very plain ſigns were at laſt no 
longer known. The only memory retained of them 
was, that they were ſigns, informations, and ad- 


vices. This was moſt particularly affirmed of the 


magnificent ſtaff which diſtinguiſhed the preſident 
of the religious aſſemblies. Men took it into their 
heads, that the meeting of certain objects over- 
againſt theſe ſtaves, after certain motions and cere- 
monies preſcribed, were as many indications of what 
they wanted to know. But rabdomancy, and the 


tion by whole art of the auguries, both when men miſtook 


the ſticks. 


p d- 


(4497 the. . 


a vane or a ſceptre for a prophetical inſtrument, and 
when they laſt ſight of the figurative bird, think- 
ing of a real one, could be nothing but a heap of 
frivolous practices. Without entering, therefore, 
into particulars concerning this buſineſs of the au- 
guries, and of the ſigns of futurity, in which it were 
eaſy to tire the reader by a multiplicity of quota- 
tions, my having pointed out the origine of the two 


firſt kinds of divination, is ſufficient to tender them 


altogether ridiculous. 

The conſtant ſight of the ſymbolical birds, and 
the advice the prieſts gave to the people aſſembled 
as to regulating their whole conduct by the obſer- 
vation of theſe birds, having once ſpread abroad a 
per ſuaſion that the animals which croſs the air are 
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ſo many meſſengers ſent us by the gods to inform Divina- 
us of their intentions, and to divert us from any rex. 


diſaſtrous undertaking, the people were extremely 
pleaſed. with the thought of having gods wholly 
taken up with their concerns. They from a mo- 
tive of cupidity took an affection for theſe familiar 
gods, which entered into their deſigns, informed 
them of every thing, and preſerved them from all 


kind of misfortune, by giving them every moment 


new prognoſticks concerning future events. Such 
deities as theſe were far more to their liking than a 
God ſrarcher of hearts, who will be ſerved with 
uprightneſs, and in ſpirit and truth. The deſire of 
knowing futurity being thus authorized by the 
people, and by the common language, by the ap- 
parent ſenſe of the ceremonies, and by a worſhip 
deſigned, as they imagined, to inform them how 
their undertakings would ſucceed, cauſed all the 
reſt to be interpreted in the ſame ſenfe. 


Influence, 


T HE ſeveral phaſes of the moon, the marks Origine of 
of which were put with the foliages or flow- the power 


ers of each ſeaſon over the head of Ifis to proclaim 
the ſeveral feaſts of the neomenia, ene full moon, or 
the vane, accuſtomed them to look upon the moon 
as an affectionate power, which informed them of 
what they were to do or to deferr at certain 
times, and of whatever might forward or retard 
the productions of the earth. Iſis or Juno, as a 
ſign, in reality informed them of many very im- 
portant things; and becauſe this figure gave them 
theſe advices, it is, that the Latins anciently called 
her the Adviſer, Moneta. But when they once 
Ss „ 1 had 
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a goddeſs dwelling in the heaven; intelligence, 
power, and the government of the earth, were at- 
tributed to her. Thus a ſimple kalendar, which 
could be no way hurtful, and the whole power of 
which was to point out the times of the aſſemblies, 
was converted into a ſource of influences which ex- 
tended to every thing, and concerning which mul- 
titudes of people will at this day not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be diſabuſed. If you will believe them, it 
is the moon who regulates the growing of our hair, 
the fulneſs of oiſters and cray-fiſh, the ſucceſs of 
all that is ſowed and planted, the courſe of our 
diſeaſes, and the effect of medicines. When they 
ſee the lead whiten, the ſtones ſcale,. and ſteeples 
or pyramids ſenſibly inclining to the ſouth-weſt, 
they might eaſily find the reaſon of theſe things in 
the perpetual viciſſitude of the heat, the winds, and 
the great rains which come from that ſide, where 
theſe meteors nouriſh moſs capable of ſcaling 
ſtones by the inſinuation of its roots, and where 
they gradually mine the mortoiſes, or the tenons 
of the timber-work. But prejudiced minds are 
much better pleaſed with the ancient language. 
With the moon they account for every thing. 
They explain every thing without being at the 
trouble of reaſoning, or of underſtanding. And 
though you ſhe'w them that the light of this planet 
collected at the focus of a burning-glaſs cannot raiſe 
the liquor of a thermometer a hair*s-breadth, they 
will confidently aſſure you, that it has the virtue of 
calcining lead, of preying upon wood, and of gnaw- 
ing the very ſtones themſelves. 


III. 
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iatroduced a cuſtom of never offering to the Lord 
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The Aruſpicium. 


D:cency had from the moſt primitive times in- Divina- 


tion trom 
the inſpec- 


in the aſſembly of the people any but fat and well- tion of 
choſen victims. Their faults were cloſely examin- intrails. 
ed, that the preference might be given to the moſt 7 


rfect. This attention which a ceremonial over- 


ſtrained had made to degenerate into a trifling 
© nicety, appeared an important practice expreſsly 


war Se P44, 


commanded by the gods. The choice of the fineſt 
victims was originally grounded on the reverence 
due to the ſacrifice, and even on a reſpect juſtly paid 
to the aſſembly aſſiſting at it. Men having once 
taken it into their heads that nothing was to be ex- 
pected from the gods whenever the victim was not 
perfect, the choice and precautions as to this point 
were carried to an extravagance. Such a deity 
wanted white victims; another would have black 


ones; a third had an affection for red beaſts. 
Nigram hyemi pecudem, ⁊epbhyris felicibus albam. 


Theſe diſtinctions, which had their birth from 
the ancient ſignifications aſſigned to the ſeveral 
dreſſes of Iſis and Horus, being once eſtabliſhed, 
the practice of them came to be attended with yery 
nice ſcruples. Each victim underwent the ſtricteſt 
examination, and ſhould any of thoſe requized to be 
of a perfect white have had a few black hairs, jt had 


on this account been deprived of the honour gf being 


ſacrificed at the altar. The difficulty gf finding 
beaſts perfectly white or black puzzled them on 
many occaſions, and efpecially when they wanted 

large 
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The Pos- large victims. But they ſalved this inconvenience 
1 by blacking the white hairs of the black, and 
. rubbing with chalk whatever place was of a dark 
Bos cre- Colour in white heifers, Thus falſe piety ſeduces 
tatus. and impoſes on itſelf by a ſcrupulous attention in 
- _ whitening the outſide. | * 
Men having immolated the choiceſt victims, yet 
thought themſelves not ſufficiently acquitted. They 
viewed their intrails, which they removed in order 
to dreſs the fleſh ; and thought they had done no- 
thing, whenever any part happened to be vitiated, 
impaired, or diſtempered. But when the Whole was 
ſound, and the intrails as well as the outſide were 
without defect, they believed the gods were ſatiſ- 
*Li:aviſe, fied *, and all the duties compleatly fulfilled, be- 
cauſe nothing was wanting to the ceremonial. Under 
an aſſurance that they had thus ingaged the gods in 
their intereſts, they imbarqued or went to fight: they 
did every thing under a full perſyaſion of ſucceed- 
ing, and this confidence was more capable of pro- 
curing” them an happy iſſue, than the protection 
of their imaginary deities. 

This ſoundneſs of the in and outward parts of 
the victims being made the ſure means of knowing 
whether the gods were ſatisfied, it became, as in 
the auguries, the greateſt buſineſs of miniſters. 
Theſe filly rubric-makers made perfection wholly 
to conſiſt in an exact knowledge of the rules which 
fixed the choice and general examination of the 
victims. Their great principle was, that the per- 
fect or defective ſtate of the outward parts and in- 
trails was the mark of the conſent, or expreſs oppo- 
fition of the gods. Accordingly, all became matter 
of obſervation, all appeared to them ſignificant 
and important, as well in the victims about to be 
ſacrifices, as in the birds that traverſed the sky. 
All the motions of an ox Jed to the — 
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ſo many prophecies. When he advanced with an Divina- 


8 eaſy air, in a ſtrait line, and without offering reſiſt- 
dark ance, it was the prognoſtick of an eaſy and flowing 
quce ſucceſs. His untowardneſs, his windings, his way 
on in of falling or of ſtruggling, occaſioned ſo many fa- 
7 vourable or ſiniſter interpretations. They procured 
yet credit to the whole as well as they could, by fri- 
: hey © volous reſemblances, and by mere punCtilio's and 
der trifling niceties. ; ; 
5 on. ; The art of the augurs and aruſpices obtained 
ted. Credit, becauſe it was a common thing to ſee un- 
was  dertakings ſucceed, after the prieſts had given the 
We N uſual aſſurances that the ſacrifice was duly made, 
ati. and the gods ſatisfied. If after the appearance of 


a compleat favour from the god to whom they had 


1 addreſſed, the affair happened to miſcarry, the 
sin whole fault was ſhuffled off to ſome deity more dif- 
they fcult to be prone. Juno or Diana had been ne- 
4 glected, and the whole remedy conſiſted in repeat- 
"0. | Ing the ſacrifices with more precaution, not to have 
$ on theſe jealous gods againſt one. The art of fore- 


telling was not a whit leſs ſure for having once 
prognoſticated a falſiry. The only inconvenience 
was to begin afreſh, which the miniſters were ſtil 
gainers by. 


IV. 


Divination by Serpents. \, 


W E find prognoſticks of futurity, and doubtleſs Divina- 
as certain as the former in all other parts of the out- 79h ad 
ward worſhip. The ſerpent, that ſymbol of life ze gar. 
and health, ſo very common in ſacred figures, ſo eis. 
often making a piece of Iſis's head-dreſs, always 
twiſted round Mercury's and Eſculapius's wand, 


inſeparable from the ſmall cheſt, which ned 
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The Por- the myſteries, and conſtantly introduced into the 
TIcAL ceremonial, became one of the great means of 
SSSI: knowing the will of the gods. The folds and mo- 
Zneid. 9. tions of ſerpents were religiouſly obſerved. An- 
chiſes becoming a god, thinks he cannot better 
teſtify to his ſon how well he 1s pleaſed with his 
piety and ſacrifices, than by ſending a huge ſer- 
pent, which taſtes the funeral offerings, and then 
Bid. 2. retires into his tomb. A couple of ſerpents pro- 
claim the diſpleaſure of Minerva before Troy, and 
then retire under the cask of this goddeſs after the 
death of Laocoon. So great faith was given to ſer- 
pents and their prophecies, that ſome were fed on 
purpoſe for this uſe ; and men, by rendering them 
tame and familiar, had prophecies and predictions 
always at hand. A number of experiments made 
for many years paſſed by our apothecaries, and by 
the major part of our botaniſts, who have frequent 
occaſions to make this trial in gathering their phy- 
ſical herbs, havetaught us that ſnakes have no teeth, 
no ſting, nor any venom. The boldneſs with 
which the diviners and the idolatrous prieſts hand- 
led theſe animals was founded on the trial made of 
their want of power to do miſchief. But this ſecu- 
rity however impoſed upon the people, and a mi- 
niſter who handled the ſnake without being hurt, 

had no doubt a correſpondence with the gods. 
Divina- The cock commonly placed by the fide of Horus 
rion bythe and Anubis or Mercury, very plainly ſignified 
2 „%, What was to be done in the morning, as the owl 
— uf Ay marked out the aſſemblies that were to be held in 
the evening. Cocks and cockrels were then made, 
ſo many new monitors foretelling futurity; and the 
owl acquired in this matter a talent which many 
ople earneſtly contend ſhe is ſtill poſſeſſed of. 
hen this bird, which is an'enemy to light, hap- 
pens to ſhriek as ſhe paſſes by the windows of a fick 
perſon, 
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perſon, where ſhe perceives it, you never can beat Divina- 


it out of their head, that this ſhrieking, which has 11. 
no manner of relation to the condition of the dying 
man, is a foreboding of his end. 


The ſhooting of flames, the crackling of ſalt, Divina- 
and the blazing of liquors, or of flour thrown tion by the 
into the fire on the altars, made other kinds 8 =D 
of diſtin divinations, But the capacity of the hu-J;j@. 
man underſtanding not being equal to ſo many pro- 
found ſciences, the prieſts pretended not to know 
them all. They divided among themſelves theſe 
noble ſtudies, and each of them drew as much profit 
as he well could from his particular merit. 

*The leaves, ſuch as thoſe of the banane-tree, * Divina- 
the lotus, the colchas, the perſea, and a multitude tion by the 
of others, one of which marked out the divine fruit- 3 
fulneſs, another one part of the day, as for inſtance, ew 17 


the riſing of the ſun, a third ſuch or ſuch portion of 


the year, or ſome other particular (which I neither 


muſt nor am willing to explain) as well as the ani- 


mals, came at length to be reverenced and con- 
ſulted. 


V. 


Tnchantments. 


TH E putting together of ſeveral foliages skil- Witch- 
fully combined to vary the ſignifications, made cratts and 
men think that ſuch or ſuch a conjunction of plants, _ 
even without being made uſe of as a remedy, was x. 
of great efficacy to procure health; and men ſeeing 4. 
no manner of connection between a few lips of 
graſs diſpoſed in ſuch or ſuch a manner, and the 
cure or the plentiful harveſt which they fancied 
would reſult from them, they could contrive no 
better a come-off than that of placing the principal 


virtue 


10 16 The HISTORY 
we The Pos- virtue of theſe things, in the concurrence of the 
14 TICAL obſolete and unintelligible words, which the prieſts 


j 

: 

j — pronounced or ſung as they carried theſe ſymbols 
Wh} in pomp before the people. The thing was very 

; 

i 


plain. Both theſe foliages and the ſet-forms inti- 
mated to the people ſome truth, feaſt, or operation, 
which was to be general and uniform. Under- of 
ſtanding no longer the ſymbol nor the ſet-form 
{ which they ſtill religiouſly preſerved, they miſtook 
104 the union of certain plants with ſome few words, 
[ | | for ſo many myſterious practices tried by their fa- 
1 thers, and which were punctually to be obſerved, 

Wi} leſt all ſhould be loſt. Of theſe they made a col- 
0 lection, and an art, by which they pretended to ci 
1 provide almoſt infallibly for all their neceſſaries. fu 
Z The uniting ſuch or ſuch an ancient ſet- form with g 


100 ſuch foliages ranged upon the head of Iſis round a fo 
0 creſcent or a ſtar, introduced the extravagant opi- Qq 
1 nion, that with certain herbs and certain words al 
nt | the moon and ſtars might be called from the heaven us 
. down upon earth. at 
0 1 
1 Carmina vel poſſunt cælo deducere lunam. is 
N IN 


1 
They had ſet- forms for every caſe, even to hurt ©! 
their enemies (a). The knowledge of ſcveral 


wholeſome or mifchievous ſimples came in to the Ic 
aſſiſtance of theſe invocations and curſes, void for © 
certain of all power; and the ſucceſſes of medi- P 
cines, and of the art of poiſons, promoted the credit 21 


and vogue of the chimzra's in the ſcience magick. 
But humanity inſpiring men with a natural hor- 

ror for ſuch practices as tend to the deſtruction of 

our fellow-creatures, the magick incantations which 


n 
cuff ee 


(a) See the idyls of Theo- epodes of Horace, and the 
critus ; Virgil's eclogue, inti- fourth book of the Ancid. 
tled Pharmaceutria; ſeveral 
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were deemed as murderous, were abhorred and Dis- 
Zpuniſhed by all regular nations (5). Therefore Tn: 
the whole ſum of the current. religion was in a man- 


* — 
- 


ner reduced to procuring one's ſelf, by the worſhip 
of ſuch or ſuch god, either remedies in an illneſs, 
or ſome predictions of futurity in the uncertainty 
of affairs. 


VI. 
Aſtrology. 


T HIS ſeemingly lawful deſire of certainly pro- The o. 
curing one's ſelf remedies, and of penetrating into S c 280 
futurity by the help of a few religious practices, grologys 


gave birth to an art every whit as deceitful as the 


. foregoing, I mean that of aſtrology. I might here 


quote a croud of horoſcopes and predittions of 


. aſtrologers fully contradicted by the event (c). Let 


us however treat aſtrology as we did idolatry, the 
auguries, and magick. Let us ſee it in its birth: 
The hiſtory of the origine of this pretended ſcience 
is the refutation of it; ſince the whole of aſtrology 


in its riſe is ſtil] nothing but a falſe interpretation 
of a few ugns taken in a wrong ſenſe. 


AY 


* 


2 + 
K . 


were 


The Egyptians had inſenſibly and by degrees 
looked upon the names of the zodiacal ſigns, and 
of many others, as memorials of what had hap- 
pened to their founder, to their common mother, 
and to other heroes of their country. The hiſtory 


(% Teſtor, cara, Deos, & te, germana, tuumque 
Dulce caput, magicas invicam accingier artes. 
Eneid. 4. 

{c) See the felſnood of the 
horoſcope of Mr. Suffren, dravyn 
and ſigned by Noſtradamus; 
and af the preqictions made b 
Yor, II. SE 


]. B. Morin to Mr. Gaſſendi. 
Vie de Gaſſendi chez, Faques H in- 
cent rue S. Severin 1736. 
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worſhip of the great king, the queen, and the hea- 
venly hoſt, had indeed paſſed from Egypt into 
Pheœnicia, thence into Arabia, Aſſyria, and almoſt 
every-where elſe ; but with the luggage of the 
figures, all nations did not equally admit of the 
abſurd tener of the metempſychoſis, much leſs the 
pretended hiſtories of the Egyptian gods, which 
were of no concern to other people. Nations were 
generally contented with honouring the ſun as the 
great mover of nature. The moon had the ſecond 
rank in the claſs of powers; then each ſign and con- 
ſtellation had its proper diſtrict and meaſure of in- 
fluence aſſigned it. But what function ſhall the 
ram, the lion, and the balance, obtain in the hea- 
ven? Why, men imagined that their names were 
indications of their ſeveral offices, and ſpecifica- 
tions of their influences. The ram therefore had 
a ſtrong influence over the young of the flocks. 


The balance could inſpire nothing but inclinations 


to good order and juſtice. The ſcorpion was fit to 
excite none but miſchievous diſpoſitions, Each 
ſign in ſhort cauſed the good or the evil intimated 
by its name. 

But on whom are theſe influences to fall? Shall 
they turn and ſet every thing topfy-turvy upon 
earth ? This was provided againſt, A ſpeculative 


and ſyſtematick genius conceived that the critical 


moment for the exerciſe of the power of each ſign 
was that at which it aſcended the horizon, and that 
the child born at that ſelf-ſame inftant was he who 
found the ſtrongeſt impreſſions from it. Thence, 
by an argument, which, filly as it was, made a 
ſpeedy progreſs, our philoſopher concluded that 
the child who came into the world at the exact in- 
ſtant when the firſt ſtar of the ram aſcended the 
horizon, would infallibly be rich in cattle, and w 
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The of the reſt: This was a ſorry abuſe of the emble- Divina- 
hea- maatick relation which is between the ſun under this r 
into: conſtellation, and the beginning of the ſpring in 
moſt which the lambs come to be ſaleable, and of ad- 
| the vantage to their maſters, This was a way of ar- 
che guing nearly like that of a man, who ſhould ima- 
$ the gine, that in order to have good wine in his cel- 
hich lar, it would be enough to hang a cork at his door, 
were and who ſhould miſtake for the cauſe of a thing 
the what would be only the mark and ſign of it. 
cond They ran into the ſame extravagance as to the 
con- power of the bull and the kids. They underſtood 
ff in- (pray admire the conceit) that the enterpriſes of 
the him who ſhould come into the world under the ſign 
hea- cancer, ſhould always go backwards and down- 
were wards. The lion was to inſpire courage, and produce 
fica- heroes, or if you will quarrelſome fellows. The 
had aſpect of the virgin carrying the celeſtial ear of corn 
ocks. was to inſpire chaſtity, and to unite virtue and 
tions abundance. Happy the people whoſe king ſhould 
fit to be born under the ſign libra. Vengeance to all 
Each that ſhould light under the horrid ſign of the ſcors- 
ated pion (a). The fortune of him who was born under 
Capricorn, and eſpecially when the ſun aſcended 
Shall the horizon, together with that ſign, was always 
upon to get upwards like this animal and the fun, which 
ative then aſcends for ſix months together. All theſe 
itical little trifling ſubtilties were often contradicted by 
ſign quite contrary events. But people in this caſe in- 
that ſiſted much upon the conſormity of ſeveral other 
who events with the prediction, and they found means 
ence, to get out of the briars, and avoid contradictions, 
ide a by alledging the concourſe of the moon, the other 
that planets, and the ſtars, which by either their op- 
& in- 8 
CV 1 A 
d the (4 Formidoloſus, pars RY rn FOO 
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poſition or conjunction, as it were, blunted the 
goodneſs of certain influences, and mitigated the 
malignity of others (a). The niceſt point of the 
art was to know how to combine theſe ſituations ; 
to obſerve whether the influences proceeded in'pa- 
rallel lines; whether the fall of fome was oblique 
and perpendicular upon the others. They muſt 


have known how to meaſure portions of circles, 


how to calculate angles by the tangents and ſigns, 


.and ſtudy the ceconomy of the heavens, in order 


to know the diverſity of the aſpects. The aſtro- 
loger took a pride in a mere outſide of learning. 
Geometry and aſtronomy, the fineſt of ſciences, 
thus ſerved to introduce into the world all the in- 
ſipidities of aſtrology. Nor is it uſeleſs here to 


. obſerve, that a ſyſtem, which more than any pre- 


tends to be connected with aſtronomy and geome- 

try, may very well prove a mere learned chimzra. 
Thoſe who might be curious of knowing how 

far aſtrologers have carried the abſurdity of their 


arguments, may ſatisfy themſelves in caſting their 


eyes upon the poem of Manilius, or upon the little 
book of Cenſorinus de die natali, or upon the aſtro- 


nomicłs attributed to Julius Firmicus. I chuſe to 


refer my reader to, rather than quote any ſingle 


. paſſage of them. The raviags of a delirious man 


4 


are more coherent than the principles they lay down, 


and the conſequences they draw from them. 


But the greateſt of the evils cauſed by aſtrology 
is, not only to feed mens minds with frivolous pro- 


miſes, trifling operations and influences void of rea- 
lity. The error was itſelf great indeed: but it had 


conſequences ſtill more diſmal. The celeſtial ſigns 


V.. ¶ ©: Tp Joungs endo 
| Tutela Saturno refulgens 

Eripuit, volucriſque fati 
Tardavit alas, Horat. ibid. 
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or the points of the heaven deſigned to mark by a Pivina- 


certain denomination certain effects proper to 
each ſeaſon, were no ſooner taken for the cauſes 
of theſe effects, but this pitiful miſtake ob- 
tained credit; becauſe men fancied they found the 
reaſons of every thing therein, and an infallible 
means of avoiding the evils they were threatened 
with, They pitched upon ſuch a month, day, 
hour, and aſpect, to begin a voyage, a plough- 
ing, a piece of ſtuff, They forbore doing any 
thing, till they ſhould be under a favourable point. 
The aſcendant (a) point of ſuch a ſtar produced this, 
and the culminant (b) point of the ſame or of another 
{tar corrected that. Men were no longer imployed 
about any thing but ſtudying with anxicty the de- 
ciſive ſeaſons, days, and critical moments. Aſtro- 
logy in ſome ſenſe did more miſchief than idolatry 
itſelf, The latter, criminal as it was, yet permitted 
ſome remains of gratitude for favours received, 
and of a religious awe for the infinitely juſt who 
puniſhes wicked actions, to ſubſiſt in minds ſe- 
duced with regard to the object of their worſhip : 
But aſtrology completed the ruin of every virtue. 
To prudence, to experience, and wiſe precautions, 
it ſubſtituted ſuperſtitious ſet-form and puerile prac- 
tice. It enervated mens courage by apprehen- 
ſons grounded on a few puns and quibbles. It abo- 
liſhed the practice of virtue almoſt every-where, 
and quieted criminal minds, by making them caſt, 
upon the unavoidable impreſſion of the predominant 
planet, the evil which was but the reſult of their na- 
tural depravation : And thisdiſmal facility of quiet- 
ing and Julling the conſcience aſleep, doubtleſs is 
the ſecret reaſon why ambitious and voluptuous 
men, while they are altogether inſenſible of the 


(a) Arriving at the horizon, or at the higheſt point of its 
(6) Arriving at the Zenith, courſe in our hemiſphere. 
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The Por- beauty of the goſpel, and the multitude of proofs 
„ ſupport it, yet receive with a blind credulity 
EAVEN. S 
the predictions of aſtrology, and the arguments 
that are moſt deſtitute of probability. Irreligion 
was hardly carried to a greater degree any-where 
than at the court of Henry II. and that of Henry 
III. Never were aſtrologers better paid : never ho- 
roſcopes in greater vogue than at that time. This 
diſeaſe of predictions was likewiſe contagious under 
Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. De Thou, Mezerai, 
and many other very judicious genius's had from 
their infancy been infected with this evil; nor were 
they ever thoroughly cured of it. 


VII. 
The power of the planets, 


THERE is nothing fo often repeated in the 
whole art of aſtrology as the power of the planets, 
The benign influences of the moon in conjunction 
with the planet Jupiter, and its malignity when in 
conjunction with Saturn, are always produced. 
Each fituation has its own privileges, and mult be 
fought for or avoided with particular precautions. 
But here are two obſervations which conſiderably 
diſconcert the aſtrologick ſyſtem. Firſt, the vir- 
tues proper to each planet are founded on the cha- 
racters of the heroes, or the gods lodged in them. 
Secondly, theſe gods and heroes are fabulous, and 
never exiſted, If both theſe points may be proved, 
it will be with the virtues of the planets, as with 
the heroes who ſojourn there, and the whole will 
prove a fable, \ 


I. The firſt point wants no proofs. Every one is 
ſenſible, that languid inclinations, or even deſtruc- 
tive 
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five influences, have beer attributed to the planet Da- 
called Saturn, upon no other account than that men vn. 


have bethought themſelves of lodging Saturn with 


his gray hairs therein, and of repreſenting him with 
a ſcythe to deſtroy every thing. 


The diſtribution of ſceptres and grandeurs, the 
prolonging of life, and the moſt deſireable influ- 
ences, have been aſcribed to the planet named Ju- 
piter, for no other reafon but becauſe men, with- 
out any foundation or reaſonable motive, have 
thought 51 agg to give this planet the name of the 
father of life, which name uſed to be repreſented 
by a ſceptre accompanied with the heva or {erpent 
the ſymbol of life. 

The planet called Mars inſpires men with a 
ſtrong inclinatzon for war, becauſe it has been made 
the abode of a pretended warrior called Mars, and 
the expreſſion of it has been abridged by the figure 
of an arrow or a dart. 

Why has the planet Venus the reputation of ren- 


dering men either voluptuous or happy, if not, 


bedauſe it has received the name of the pretended 
mother of pleaſures, and is repreſented by a Ty- 
phon, or the character of evil chained up ? 

Men would never have thought of attributing 


the ſuperintendency of commerce, and the proſpe- 


rity of republicks, to the other planet, which is al- 
moſt always inviſible, and immerſed in the rays of 
the ſun, had not men out of caprice and for no 
reaſon given it the name of Mercury, the pre- 
tended inventor of polity, and were not the god 


and his habitation characteriſed by a Typhon 


chained up, and accompanied with two ſerpents, 
an ingenious ſymbol of life and of ſociety. 

All the virtues of the planets have then their 
origine from the character of the gods who were ſet- 
And as the nature of the animals, of 
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TICAL 


Heayan. 


raiſed in mens minds the thought of ſuch or ſuch 


— an impreſſion under the aſpect of each of theſe 


ſigns, the characters of the gods and goddeſſes, 
that gave their names to the planets, in like manner 
determined the virtue of theſe planets. 


II. Now, what are theſe gods authors of ſo 
many influences and powerful impreſſions ? Even 
figures whoſe whole power 1s to denote and ſignify. 
They are mere names, whoſe whole virtue is to 
advertiſe, They are the letters of an ancient al- 
phabet, which every nation, for want of having 
preſerved their meaning, has converted into 10 
many hiſtories full of abſurdity. 

If you believe aſtrologers, nothing increaſes the 
power of the planets more than the concurrence of 
their aſcenſion with that of a favourable ſign. For 
then 1s formed a paralleliſm of benign influences 
which march in company, and which \ fall together 
on the happy head that moment born. Could ever 
any thing be imagined more arbitrary and oppoſite 
to experience, which ſhews us events and chara- 
cters diametrically oppoſite, in ſuch perſons as had 
the ſelf-ſame aſpect of the ſtars in their birth? 
But what completes the ridicule is, that what 
aſtronomers call the firſt degree of the ram, the 
balance, or ſagittary, is no longer the firſt ſtar of 
the ſign which communicates fruitfulneſs to the 
pms, inſpires men with juſtice, or makes them 
eroes. Men have found in a long train of ages, 
that all the celeſtial ſigns had by little and little re- 
ceded from the point of the vernal equinox, and 
had drawn back to the eaſt. Notwithſtanding this 
alteration, the point of the zodiack that cuts the 
equator is ſtill called the firſt degree of the ram, 
Fhough the firſt ſtar of the ram be indeed thirty de- 
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in the ſame proportion, and all the points of the 
heaven mentioned in nativities are thirty degrees on 


one ſide the ſtars, of which they bear the names. 


When it was faid to ſuch a one that he was born 
under the firſt degree of the ram aſcending, it was 
in reality the firſt degree of piſces, which at the 


time came above the horizon. 


When another is 


ſaid to be born with a ſoul intirely royal, and with 
: heroic inclinations, becauſe the inſtant of his birth 


the planet Jupiter aſcended the horizon in conjun- 
ction with the firſt ſtar of Sagittary, Jupiter at that 
time was indeed in conjunction with a ſtar removed 
thirty degrees eaſtward from Sagittary 3 and in 
good truth it is the pernicious ſcorpion which pre- 
ſided at the birth of this incomparable child. 


VIII. 
The origine of the week. 


T HE enemies of revelation feel a ſecret plea- 
ſure in ſeeing that the days of our week ſtill bear 
the names which paganiſm has given the ſeven 
planets, They would fain make the world be- 
lieve, that the whole religion of the Hebrews, and 
even ours, are ſo many extracts of the Egyptian 
religion. But thinking thus is indeed being very 
little acquainted with the human heart. Ir is going 
againſt all the rules of common ſenſe, and the teſ- 
timonies of experience. If you believe thoſe to 
whom revelation is a burden, the firſt men ſhould 
from the beginning have had a religion altoge- 
ther monſtrous, and clogged with a multitude of 
extravagant opinions, ſenſeleſs ceremonies, and 
myſteries full of abſurdity ; after which this pro- 
gigious heap of ſuperſtitions ſhould by degrees have 

: : | been 
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been laid aſide, to form a ſyſtem of religion more 
ſimple, and confined to a very ſmall number of 
duties and objects. This progreſſion is not indeed 
in nature, Every-where and in every thing men 
begin with what is ſimple; and this afterwards 
grows more compound, is disfigured and altered by 
additions, imbroideries, and commentaries. What 
is the bottom of our religion? If you except the 
more expreſs profeſſion of expecting our ſalvation 
from the merits and mediation of our Saviour, our 
religion 1s the ſame with that of Noah and his 
children, The ſame God, the ſame ſentiments, the 
ſame duties, the ſame hopes. The decalogue of 
Moſes, which is alſo ours, has preſerved this reli- 
gion in its purity, Moſes added nothing to it, 
bur a ceremonial of ceconomy, fit to reſtrain the 
people with whom the promiſes were depolited, 
and to divert them from idolatry, till the times of 
grace *, by a body of tranſitory regulations, which 
fixed every particular of their worſhip, food, and 
polity. But the Egyptians, and after them all the 
nations of the earth, having received and retained 
the firſt grounds of the ancient religion, which con- 
ſiſted in honouring the author of all good, in meet- 
ing together to praiſe him in common, and in do- 
ing honour to the dead, have at length moſt hor- 
ridly disfigured this majeſtick ſimplicity, by incel- 
ſantly clogging their creed with falſe opinions, and 
the ceremonial with ſuperſtitious practices. We 
then follow nature and experience, when we go 


back again from the compoſed to the ſimple, by 


confidently affirming, that common prayers, ſa- 
crifices, funeral honours, and the hopes of another 
life to come, which are found again in Egypt, but 
blended with ſo many extravagant fancies, are no- 
thing but the ancient religion loſt in the croud of 
ſubſequent additions. And if the Egyptians, not- 
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4 ing the enormous multiplicity of their Divina- 
3 do yet concur with us in the uſage 
of feaſts, in the expectation of a better life to come, 
and in the honours paid to the dead, it is not that 
we have received from them theſe articles, and 
purged them of the follies they had blended them 
with, but becauſe we all of us here on earth, Egyp- 
tians, Heathens, Jews and Chriſtians, have retained 


the primitive grounds of the religion of Noah. 


The ſource is common. The water that ſprings 


from it, and through different channels, runs 


among our neighbours as well as ourſelves, is pure 

with us, and horridly muddy and corrupt among 

our neighbours. Would it be arguing reaſonably 

to ſay, it was from our neighbours we received our 

water; we only took care to purify it? No, ſure. 

But if ours is pure, it is becauſe we receive it im- 
mediately from the firſt fountain. Neither the He- 

brews nor we have received any thing from Egypt. 

But he who had been promiſed to the Hebrew 

people, is alſo become the light of the Gentiles. 5 
Dedi te in fedus populi; in lucem Gentium 5, He * Jai. 24. 
has in us preſerved the lictle portion of good which 
remained therein. He bas neither totally cruſhed 

the broken reed, nor extinguiſhed the ſmoaking 

ſnuff, Far from it. What he had promiſed above 

two thouſand years ago to all nations, and eſpe- 

cially the inhabitants of Europe, legem ejus inſule 
expectabunt (a), he has faithfully accompliſhed ; Lid. 

1. By deſtroying idolatry ; 2. By recalling us to the 


ancient religiqn of our forefathers; 3. By beſides 


giving us a new revelation z 1. Gloriam meam alleri 
uon dabo, & laudem meam Sculptilibus. 2. Que prima 
fuerunt, ecce venerunt, 3. Nova quoque annuncio. 


(a) The iſlands in the ſtyle of the ſcripture conſtantly ſignify 
F-yrope. 


The 
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_ day every week, far from being an imitation of 
...the diſtribution of the days made by the Heathens 
in the honour of the ſeven planets, are alſo an uſage 
of the moſt ancient religion: I dare ſay, even an 
uſage as ancient as the world itſelf. ?Tis true, the 
teſtimony of Moſes, who aſſures us of it, is not 
ſufficient to ſuch as ſet up their own private little 
reaſon for an infallible judge of every thing. But 
It is at leaſt an eaſy matter for us to ſhew them, 
that Moſes without the leaſt intereſt aſſures us, that 
the ſanctification of the ſeventh day is of as ancient 
a date as the earth itſelf, and that he had com- 
manded the exact celebration of every ſeventh day 
among the Hebrews, long before the Heathens 
had given the planets and the days of the week the 
names they ſtil] bear among us. Whence it fol- 
Jows, that neither the ſabbatical week of the He- 
brews, nor that of the Chriſtians, which is the 
ſame, is to be looked upon as an imitation of the 
Planetary week of the Heathens, which is poſterior 
1 The ka- to the former. The Romans knew but very late 
lendar of the order of the week, and the worſhip of the ſeven 
_ oo planets. They had in every month three diſtinct 
without a days, ViZ. the Kalends, the Nones, and the Ides, 
week, The Kalends, or the convening of the neomenia, 
fell on the firſt day of the month. The Nones fel! 
on the fifth, except in the months of March, May, 
July and October, in which they fell on the ſeventh. 
The Ides fell on the thirteenth, except in the ſaid 
months, in which they fell on the fifteenth. All 
the other days were calculated according to their 
degree of remoteneſs with regard to the Nones, 
the Ides, or the Kalends, which were immediately 
to follow. 


of the their kalendar by Methon, had till a cuſtom of 
without a week. calculating 


The Por- The order of the week, and the repoſe of one 


Kalendars The Athenians, - even after the reforming of 
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cuſtom they had from the Egyptians their fore- 


fathers. 


Sad 


. + + Primeva Melon exordia ſumſit ab anno, 


Torreret rutilo Phæbus cum ſidere cancrum. 
Feſtus Avienus. 


But the Greeks, who had this uſage from Egypt, 


would infallibly have ſtuck to the diviſion of the 
week, and the important practice of honouring 
upon each day a certain particular planet, had 


Egypt known this cuſtom of old. Now, the 


Athenians, though originally from Sais, and moſt 


received from the Athenians the form of their re 


of the Greeks, who, according to Iſocrates 


gion, and of their principal practices, inſtead of 


| calculating the months by weeks, divided them 
into three decads, which they called the month 
beginning, the middle month, and the month finiſh- 


ing, Each day was afterwards calculated accord- 


ing to the rank it had in the decad. 


To theſe evident proofs of the newneſs of the 
worſhip of planets, let us add another drawn from 


the newneſs itſelt of the gods honoured in them, 
and above all from the newneſs of the time when 


men began to lodge them in the planets. 


A. 
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Greece; and of a ſingle ſign, variouſly preſented, 
ſeveral gods were formed. 


Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, 
are indeed gods invented on occaſion, and in imi- 


tation of thoſe of Egypt. The Egyptian ſymbols 
having been carried from one country to another, 


each nation explained them after their own manner, 
and miſtook them for heroes of their own country. 


Thus Ofiris became Marnas in Paleſtine, Moloch 


among the Ammonites, Baal in Syria, Jupiter in 


But 


xing the begin- Divina- 
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The Por- But it was long after the birth of theſe new god: 

TICAL that men bethought themſelves of aſſigning them 

— places in the planets. Having given them a rea- 
ſonable time for being hatched, they muſt be al. 
lowed a certain ſpace to be known in. It was in 
a length of time only that their worſhip could be 
eſtabliſhed, illuſtrated, and paſs from one country 
to another, in order to their being known, and to 
have holydays celebrated in their honour every- 
where. big 

The Greek Jupiter was originally the ſame az 
Ofiris : but he had acquired in Greece other names, 
new dreſſes, another genealogy, and quite another 
hiſtory. Beſides, he made a greater noiſe in the 
world than the Egyptian Ofiris, whoſe worſhip 
was confined to the countries adjacent to the Nile. 
The eaſtern Venus was the ſame with Iſis in her 
origin : but a new name and new functions had 
rendered heranother divinity moregenerally known 
than Iſis. The Marcol or Mercury of the Cha- 
naanites, in good truth was nothing but Anubis or 
the dog-ſtar : But he obtained ſuch vaſt credit 
under the form of the god of commerce, that the 
barker with his dog's head appeared a ridiculous 
deity in compariſon of him. There are then ſix - 
gods inſtead of three. The Egyptians and eaſtern 
nations were at a loſs how to find a place for theſe 
gods, whom they could not with any decency re- 
tuſe an entrance into their temples. Oſiris was in 
poſſeſſion of the ſun. The throne was filled. Ifis 
had the moon for her appointment, and Anubis 
had ever lodged in the dog-ltar, 

What ſhall they do to ſatisfy Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, and ſuch other gods, who, modern as 
they were, yet were of ſome importance, as being 
preached up by powerful nations, and celebrated 
by famous poets? Thoſe who inhabit the ſun, the 


moon, 
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god: moon, and the conſtellations, to be ſure muſt not Divixa- 
g them be turned out to make room for them. But thoſe 1. 
1 a rea- new comers may be introduced into the planets, 
t be al- © which being vacant poſts, may be a means to make 
was in I every one ſatisfied with his own condition. Thus 
2uld be it is that Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mer— 
country cury, in proceſs of time, increaſed the heavenly 
and to _ hoſt. But it was very late, and long after the 
 every- Greek and Latin mythology had been introduced, 
that men thought of determining the diſtricts of 
ſame az our five newly-coined divinities, by aſſigning to 
names, them the five ſmall planets ſor their dwelling 
another places. 
e in the All this diſtribution being ſtill of later date than 
worſhip theſe five deities, which were themſelves much po- 
he Nile. ſterior to the riſe of the Egyptian gods, it is no 
in her wonder that men have totally deviated from the 
ons had ancient uſe of the ſymbols, by uſing in the aſtro- 
; known logical writing a circle to denote the tun, anda creſ- 
he Cha - cent to denote the moon. In the primitive uſe of 
nubis or theſe figures, the circle or the ſun did not ſignify 
t credit the ſun, but God. It was the enigma or emblem 
that the of him; nor does the word circle in its origine ſig- 
diculous nifſy any thing but the enigma par excellence. The 
then ſix figure of a creſcent did not ſignify the moon, but 
| eaſtern the neomenia, the convening on the firſt day of the 
for theſe month. In like manner the T put under the planet 
ency re- Venus, and the caduceus given to Mercury, in 
is was in their origine were nothing but the meaſure of the 
ed. Iſs ſwelling of the Nile, or a warning to be aware of 
| Anubis it. But here theſe two attributes are taken, one 
for the mark of a celeſtial embaſſador, the other 
„ Mars, for evil chained up; imaginary ſignifications of 
odern a: 4 later ages, and altogether remote from the viſible 
as being . Purport of the fymbols. All then concurs to ſhew | 
lebraced us, how modern the worſhip of the planets is, and 
ſun, the that the ſabbatical week was conſide ably prior to it. 
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The Por- The reveries of judicial aſtronomy, and the na- 
—_— tivities drawn from the aſpect of the planets, were, 
EAVEN. „ . f 

dis true, in uſe among the Egyptians in the time 
of Herodotus: but this period is a thouſand years 
poſterior to that of Moſes: What may be inferred 
from the teſtimony of Herodotus and ſome others; 
is, that the Egyptian nation being conſtant in their 
practices notwithſtanding the oddneſs of the inter- 
pretations they gave them, there is ſome reaſon 
to believe, that the Egyptians of the remoteſt an- 
tiquity reckoned their days by ſevens. But whence 
have they this cuſtom? are they indebted for it to 
the Hebrews, or have the Hebrews received it 
from them? Both theſe are equally falſe. 

The Egyptians having retained the primitive 
uſages of the remoteſt antiquity more conſtantly 
than other heathen nations, it thence happened 
(and that without any deſign on their part) that 
they regulated their aſtronomy and the order of 
their days in reckoning them by ſevens, as was 
done in the time of Noah, and even of Adam him- 
ſelf. They obſerved a cuſtom, for which they 
knew no reaſon. They afterwards perverted it, 
in pretending, as did all other nations, to find the 
reaſon of this number ſeven in the number of the 
planets, which happening to be the ſame, appeared 
to them to have relation to the order of the week, 
though theſe things were connected one with an- 
other by a mere imaginary thread. 

Here again let us go back from the compoſed to 
the ſimple. It is the order of nature. The Egyp- 
tians, and perhaps many other eaſtern nations, 


reckoned, I own, the ſeries of their days by the 


number ſeven inceſſantly repeated. Let us here 
lay aſide the extravagant notions which their doc- 
tors added to this practice, in order to account for 
| it. The more extravagant things they have faid 
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the explications are the work of people who under- 
ſand nothing of the matter; and that the practice 
conſidered in itſelf has been handed down to them 
from a higher ſource. 

* Here again it is that fable does homage to truth, 
and that Moſes alone ſupplies us with the true unra- 
yelling or primitive reaſon of this number ſeven uled 


among the Egyptians, the Hebrews, the Heathens, 


and the Chriſtians. 

= While all nations were going aſtray, and worſhip- 
ped dead men, the ſun, the heaven, or the world it- 
felt as an eternal God, the people with whom the pro- 
miſes had been depolited, received directions for re- 
Mving the ancient method of reckoning the days, and 
for ſanctifying the ſeventh day of each week, both in 
forbearing manual works, and in the conſideration of 


the works of God; becauſe this method of reckoning 
"the days, and of employing them, was an expreſs 


profeſſion of the creation of the heaven, the earth, the 
un, in ſhort of all nature, and was at the ſame time the 


moſt publick condemnation of the polytheiſm * of the · plurality 
Nations. Six days. ſhalt thou labour, ſays the Lord to of gods. 


them, and do all that thou haſt to do: but the ſeventh day 
be /abbath of the Lord thy God. In it thou fhall do no 


anner of work; for in ſix days the Lord made heaven 


d carth, the ſea, and all that in them is, and has on 


he ſeventh day ceaſed to produce new beings ; where- 
we tbe Lord bleſſed the ſeventh day, and hallowed it, or 


erved it to himſelf. 
atIOonsS, -X Yelp 


by the 


What a prudence, and at the ſame time what dig- 
ty in this polity, which diſtinguiſhes (a) the people 


& God from all others; which binds them in a {pe- 
Mal manner to God; which inceſſantly refers them to 


Me true origine of all things, and by the renewed me- 


(a) Signum inter me & vos. 


; Exod. 31. 13. 
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done with relation to this practice, as they have Divina- 
ch many others, the more they make it appear that 7'9% 
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The Pos- morial of the work of fix days, and of the conſecr; 


TICAL 
Huave 


tion of the ſeventh, guards them againſt the errors o 
the idolaters, who adore the creature; againſt the er 
rors of atheiſts, who refuſe to acknowledge the Cre: 
tor; and againſt the errors of deiſts, who prefer th; 


uncertainty of their own arguments to the lights « us 


the primitive revelation ! 
IX. 
The origine and falſehood of the ſibyls. 


AGAIN, it is from a ſenſible abuſe of aftronony 
or of the cuſtom of conſulting certain ſtars, that th 
oracles of the ſtbyls were introduced. Harveſt has al 
ways been the great object of the deſires and atten 
tion of all nations. In order therefore to regulate th 
manuring of their lands, their ploughing, ſowing, ar: 
the other operations of concern to the bulk of ſociety 
men had their eyes fixed on the virgin that bears tt: 
ear of corn, and which is the mark of the time 
harveſt. They obſerved how far the ſun was remot 
from it, and on this account they generally uſed to ſs : 
that they muſt conſult and have recourſe to the vi 
gin; a language as reaſonable as the practice expre! 
ſed by it. They at firſt gave this conſtellation th 
name of Shibyl Ergona (a) the reddening ear of cor! 
becauſe it is exactly the circumſtance for which me 
watt to begin their harveſt, and becauſe their cr 
ripens when the ſun draws near this collection of ſtar 

They afterwards called it ſometimes Sibyl, ſom 
times Erigone. This name Erigone rendered 
Greek by that of Erythra, whichcorreſponds to it, an 
ſignifies red, gave birth to the Erythrean ſibyl. The! ® 
was certainly an advantage in conſulting her, and ht 

(a) From Say Shibul, or ne, purpura. The purple ea“ 


ron Shibbolet, ſpice; and corn; Spica rwubeſcens, 
from 923778 Dan. 5. 7. Ergo- 
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inſwers were very juſt to regulate husbandry ſo long Divwa- 
s ſhe was taken for what ſhe was, that is, for a cluſter 7. 
pf ſtars under which the ſun placed himſelf at the 
time which brought on harveſt, and reddened the ear 
of corn. And becauſe the Egyptian harveſt did not 


fall under that ſign, but under the ram or the bull, it 


is, that Egypt flocked to the oracles of Ammon or of 


Apis, and had fo qo an affection for Iſis with 


the horns of a heifer, the ancient proclamation of their 
harveſt; whereas all the Eaſt conſulted the Erythrean 


- Tiby], in order to be aſſured of a plentiful crop. This 


Hanguage became the matter of fables. Our maid 
changed from a ſign to a propheteſs, had no doubt 
the moſt perfect knowledge of futurity, ſince people 
came from all parts to ask her queſtions. The exceſ- 
ſive wickedneſs of mankind at laſt obliged her to quit 
their abodes, to go and in the heaven take poſſeſſion 
of the place due to her. Many countries aſſumed to 
Fthermſelves the honour of having given birth to this 
ſibyl: nor would it be a hard matter to find ſeven in- 
ſtead of one. All the current predictions, among 
which ſome ſtrokes of the prophecies addreſſed to the 
people of God are found, in time paſſed for the an- 
ſuwers of theſe ſibyls (a). 
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X. 
The origine and power of Taliſmans. 


ERROR s go hand in hand as well as truths, and 
#one ſucceeds anotner. The worſhip of the celeftial 
ſigns and the planets being once introduced, their 
figures were multiplied in order to aſſiſt the devo- 
tions of the people, and render them uſeful, Theſe fi- 
gures were of caſt-irgn and in relievo, oftentimes in 
form of coin, or like portable plates of metal, in which 
(ga) See upon this ſubject Catrou on the ſixth eclogue of 
= the eaxcellent remarks of P. Virgil. | 
D 2 they 
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The Pox- they made a hole, to hang them with a ring round 


the neck of children, ſick perſons, and dead bodies. 


HEAVEN: The cabinets of virtuoſo's are full of theſe plates or 


amulets, which have on them the ſtamp of the letter 
T, of the fun, or of its ſymbols, of the moon, the other 

lanets, or the ſeveral ſigns of the zodiack. In the 
Eaſt, theſe figures were called Tſelamim, images (a). 


Theſe we call taliſmans: but taliſman is a mighty 


word, which impoſes ſtill upon people for want of 
being underſtood. 

Painting and carving, two arts invented to inſtruct 
and aſſiſt the piety of men, ſerved however but too 
much to deſtroy it. Intereſt and cupidity raiſed to 
exceſs the credit of theſe little figures of the planets 
and the different ſtars. The perſons who carried 
them about them could make no doubt, when juſt 
recovered of an illneſs, but that they were indebted 
for their reſtoration to them. It was obſerved in par- 


ticular, that they had prodigious virtue, and became 


preſervatives of long duration when they were made 
at the preciſe time of the riſing of the ſtar they re- 
preſented. The whole ſubſtance and power of the 
influence no doubt then entered into them. When 
they happened not to ſucceed, the true reaſon of the 
decay of their virtue was geometrically found out in 
the inter ſection of the lines of activity of ſome ad- 
verſe power; and this oùtſide of learning cauſed reli- 
gious acts to be performed with ſtill greater caution. 


Taliſmans were Tong in vogue. Tritles which pro- 
miſe much, and colt but little, eaſily obtain favour 


among the people; and even now, when offered un- 
der the pompous name of conſtellated figures, they 


often impoſe upon perſons who fancy themſelves of a 


claſs far above that of the vulgar, 


| The ſlighteſt conformity with the ſtar or the god 1 
in which men placed their confidence, a ſmall pre- 


(a) From D elem comes t1n2Y tſelamim, 


caution | 
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Z caution added, a little reſemblance more ſenſible, Divixa- 


"ny cauſed an image or the matter to be preferred. Thus . 
s or the images of the ſun, in order to imitate the bright- 
etter neſs and colour of it, were to be of gold. It was not 
ther even doubted but that gold was a production of the 
\the © ſun. The conformity of colour, brightnels, and me- 
(a. rit, was a ſenſible proof of this. The ſun therefore 
thty could not but have complacency in a metal he bad 
Tof © undoubtedly generated; and infallibly ſhed his influ- 
* ence upon a plate of gold on which he ſaw his own 
ruct image ſtampt, and which had been religiouſly conſe- 
too cCrated to him the very inſtant of his riſing. 
4 to By a like method of arguing the moon produced 
nets ſilver, and communicated the full extent of her power 
ried do the ſilver images to which ſhe was related by co- 
juſt lour, generation and conſecration. 
ited Io be ſure Mars loved to fee his own images when 
par- made of iron. This doubtleſs was the favourite metal 
e of the god of battle. By an extenſion of this fine way 
de of reaſoning, the other planets had alſo the ſuperinten- 
re. Jency of ſome metallick matters. Venus preſided 
"the over copper: nor could lefs well be expected from 
en this godde ſs, ſince copper was found in plenty in the 
"aa Wand of Cyprus, a reſidence which ſhe was very well 
7 8 known to have a ſingular afleftion for. Languid Sa- 
iy turn was ſet over mines of lead. No greater delibera- 
li. tion was uſed to aſſign Mercury his diſtrict. A cer- 
185 tain relation in point of activity, cauſed him to have 
xj the quick - ſilver for his province. But upon what ac- 
4 count ſhall Jupiter be confined to the ſuperintendency 
. of pewter? It was indecent to charge a god of his 
* rank with ſo abject a commiſſion. It was a debaſing 
of, of his dignity. But pewter was the only lot left him, 
* and he muſt needs have been contented therewith. 
Iheſe are certainly powerful motives of aſſigning to- 
god ; ] O 
re. theſe gods the inſpection over ſuch or ſuch metals. 
EF” and a ſingular affection for figures made of it. Now 
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| The Pos- ſuch are the reaſonsof thoſe pretended provinces, ſuch 
TICAL are likewiſe the effects to be expected from them, 


HEAVEN. 


* XI. 


Climacterical influences. 


MAN's mind always readier at drawing the juſt 
conſequences of a falſe principle than at making 
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itſelf ſure of the truth of that principle, had no 

ſooner conceived this frivolous relation between the 

metals and the planets, ſolely founded upon the * 
character of the gods itſelf had lodged there, but ſee- 
ing one particular metal abounding in one country ; 
and another in another, it at once concluded that 
the planet which favoured the generation of that me- 
tal there, doubtleſs preſided over the whole country. 


Each country had then its predominant planet, 
whoſe power was extended to the plants, the ani- 
mals, and even the diſpoſitiens of the mind. All was 
lead in one country: all was mercury in another. By 
degrees the ſyſtem of the planets ſerved to account 
for every thing. All was made dependent on one of 
the ſeven wandering ſtars. Each member of the hu- 
man body had its tutelar planet. Each hour of the day © 
had alſo its own. The number ſeven was deciſive in 
every thing. They reckoned by ſevens the years, 
months, days and hours. Each ſeventh year, day or 
hour, was of conſequence, But the periodical return of 
ſeven times ſeven, which was called the climacterical 
period (a), was, and (till is in the opinion of many a 
dangerous year, a critical day, or an hour which men 

are mighty glad they have eſcaped unhurt. The cli- 
macterical returns appeared important ſituations and 
conjectures, capable of powerfully influencing an ill- 
neſs, the condition of private men, the fortune of prin- 
ces, the ſucceſs of battles, and the government of 
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minds motives of 
gether deluſi ve. 
There is a much leſs appearance of truth in the 
power aſcribed to Saturn or Mars than in that attri- 
buted to the moon, which at leaſt is very fit by its 
phaſes to meaſure out the duration of favourable or 
contrary winds, Now the remarks of our fiſhermen, 
of our judicious gardeners, our ſurgeons of integrity, 
and a thouſand trials made and carefully repeated for 
ſome years laſt paſt by Meſſieurs of the academy of 
ſciences, and by other moſt cautious and attentive 
men, have convinced us, that the moon has neither 
heat nor any kind of influence whatever on the gene- 
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> ftates. When an event did not anſwer the impreſſions Dixa- 
of the predominant planet of the climate, it proceeded vo. 
from the prevalence of the weekly planet. When a TT 
thing could not be explained by the ſituation of the 
planet of the day, they had recourſe to the hourly 
ſtar. Ofall theſe chimæra's and of many others whoſe 
conformity with ſome particular event was every 
where cried up, while daily experience demonſtrated 
the falſehood of them in a thouſand other caſes, a 
dark gloomy ſcience was formed, which obtained cre + 
dit, as it was fit to impoſe upon people by Greek or 
Arabic names, and to dupe eager minds by the pro- 
miſes of long life, grandeur, riches and health. The 
calculations made with a ſhew of regularity, and be- 
forehand promiſed thoſe who deſired to be informed 
of the climacterical return, have often thrown certain 
minds into the utmoſt trouble at the approach of thoſe 
moments, which in reality had no greater virtue in 
them as to good or bad than other periods, and the 
apprehenſion of this imaginary evil has at all times 
proved mortal, or given men the moſt poignant un- 
eaſineſſes, and effectual diſeaſes. Unhappy events in- 
deed ! which inſtead of inſpiring men with horror for 
any kind of prediction whatever, are ſtil] to prejudiced 
preſerving an eſteem for an art alto- 
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The Pox- ration of any terreſtrial or aquatick animal, nor on the 


F TiCAal 


generation or alteration of any living or vegetative 


|| HEAVEN being that exiſts. What will then become of the 


malignity of Saturn, the favourable aſpect of Venus, 
and the riches of Mercury? All theſe diſtinctions and 
ſyſtems are a pitiful conſequence of the character and 
inclinations of the gods whom Egypt, Phenicia, and 
Greece have imagined to be in certain ſtars, in which 
they had equal reaſon to imagine the reverſe. All 
practices grounded on this perſuaſion can therefore be 
nothing but ſuperſtitions deſtructive of piety, ſciences, 
and fociety. Of ſociety, ſince they tie men up to no 
manner of purpoſe ; of ſciences, ſince they ſtop the 
progreſs of them by buſying us about cauſes produc- 
tive of no effects; and of piety, ſince, withour being 
profeſſed idolaters, we nevertheleſs commit idolatrous 
acts, and ſince, after having renounced all theſe gods 
of antiquity, we do not abjure the virtues and opera- 
tions, the belief of which they had introduced. 


XII. 
| The origine of alchymy. 

FR OM the perſuaſion men were under that each 
planet ingendred its peculiar metal, they by degrees 
came ſo far as to ſay, that one planet being more 
powerful than another, the metal ingendred by the 


weakeſt was converted into another metal under the 


influence of the ſtronger. Therefore lead (a true me- 
tal, as perfect in its kind as any other, but half a me- 
tal in the opinion of our aſtrologers, and a production 
miſcarried) remained imperfect by the debility of Sa- 


turn, was converted into copper under the aſpect of 


Venus, into ſilver under that of the moon, and at laſt 
into gold under certain aſpects of the ſun. From one 
extravagance to another we reached that of the alchy- 
miſts, who gave and ſtill do give the ſeven metals the 
names of the ſeven planets, and who, 'not being con- 
3 A | tented 
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tented with believing that the generation and tranſmu- D- 
tation of the metals was more or leſs forwarded under 7198. - 


the ſucceſſive impreſſions of the planets, took it into 
their heads themſelves to find out means for haſtenin 


on this generation or tranſmutation, which the pla- 


nets perfected, as they imagined, too lowly. Nature 


and experiments offered them a thouſand methods of 


curing themſelves of their miſtaken notions. In the 
places where there had been abundant mines formerly, 
they ſaw no new ones appear again. After the fre- 
quent voyages of the Phenicians to Andalouſia had 
exhauſted the gold and filver-mines which formerly 
were in the neighbourhood of the river Guadalquivir, 
and the avidity of the Romans had gleaned the re- 
mains of what had eſcaped the hands of the Tyri- 
ans, the ſun and moon did not ſhine leſs bright on 
Spain than they did in the firſt ages of the world. 


Theſe planets were not become leſs powerful in that 


country than in others where ouralchymiſts ſuppoſed 
they digeſted metals anew. The long inact ion of the 
ſun in Spain ſufficiently ſhewed them that the gold of 
Chili or China is neither concocted nor ingendred by 
that ſtar. But as they had undertaken the tran ſmuta- 
tion of metals upon the principles of a ſet of phyſicks 
which look on matter as a maſs equally fit to form 
gold or glaſs, and whatever they ſhould think proper 
to produce from itz when we come to the examina- 
tion of the principles and attempts of theſe phyſicks, 
it will then be more proper than at preſent to ſhew that 
the hand of the alchymiſt is not of greater efficacy in 
the production of metals than Saturn, Jupiter, or the 
ſun itſelf, whoſe weak virtues in this point are now 
too well known in the world. | 


| XIII. 
Conjurations. 


I am ftill to inquire into the origine of an art far 
| more 
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| ThePon- more important than all the foregoing. This is ne- 
He vx. cromancy, the art of calling up the ſpirits of the dead, 
...— and of making them ſpeak. The reader will not be 
diſpleaſed here to find the key of the occult languages, 
| and to be acquainted how magicians went about ask- 
| ing queſtions of hell, and converſing with the devils. 
=. This is mighty curious, It is indeed the quinteſſence 
| - of the ſcience magick. 
| | A reſpect for the human body which was known to 
be deſtined for a better ſtate to come, and one day to 
| riſe from the duſt, induced the firſt nations to interr 
| the dead in a decent manner, and always to join te 
this melancholy ceremony, wiſhes and prayers, which 
| were expreſſions or a profeſſion of their expectation. 
The men of low condition were interred and lamented 
at leaſt by their relations. Whole cities came to ſhed 
tears over the tombs of illuſtrious men, who had made 
themſelves famous by a wiſe government, or by giv- 
ing the chaſe to voracious beaſts, by ſome uſeful in- 
vention, or ſome other ſervice. The place of the 
grave was pointed out by a ſtone raiſed thereon, con- 
formably to the cuſtom of characteriſing all beloved 
places, or thoſe diſtinguiſhed by ſome memorable 
event, by erecting (a) a pillar thepeon, or ſimply a 
{ſtone that might attract the eye by its ſituation. Fa- 
milies, or even whole nations according to the great- 
neſs of their concern, aſſembled near thoſe ſtones when 
the year came about. They made libations of oil and 
wine upon the ſtone, ſacrificed and eat in common, 
They all began their ſacrifices by giving thanks to 
God as we ſtill do (5), for having given them life, 
and for multiplying every day all neceſſary foods for 
their ſakes. Then they praiſed him for having given 
them uſeful men, and good examples to follow, (a 
practice the obſervation of which we have faithfully 


(4) See Geneſ. 28. 17 and 18. (5) ec omnia, Domine, ſemper 
bona creas. 
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retained) or they glorified God for the peculiar occa- Divixa- 
ſion of each ſolemnity. Funeral aſſemblies were the rn. 
moſt frequent, becauſe men died every day, and theſe 
meetings were repeated on every anniverſary. They 
were not only the moſt common, but alſo the moſt 
regular; becauſe the ſadneſs inſeparable from them 
baniſhed thence the licentiouſneſs which disfigured 
other feaſts, even before the introduction of idolatry. 
They began by introducing into the latter arbitrary 
imbelliſhments, and eſpecially repreſentations adapt- 
ed to the object of the feaſt: a natural occaſion of 
many diſorders. Of this we have ſeen inſtances in the 
feaſts of Oſiris, Iſis, and Saturn. 

Every thing was {imple in the ancient feaſts. Men 
met upon ſome high and remarkable place. They 
made there a ſmall pit, wherein to conſume the in- 
trails of the victims by fire. They made the blood 
flow into the ſame pit. Part of the fleſh was preſented 
to the miniſters of the ſacrifice. They boiled the reſt 
of the offering immolated, and eat it fitting near the 
fire. By degrees, and eſpecially after the introduction 
of idolatry, they ſwerved from this ſimplicity. The 
ſymbols which had given birth to idolatry, ſtriking 
the eye by the ſingularity or the beauty of their 
figure; men took a liking to decorations, and every 
day introduced ſome new refinements. Inſtead of ſit- 
ting upon the graſs, they ſat upon skins, carpets, and 
at length upon beds that were high and magnificently 
covered. Inſtead of a hearth dug in the ground, they 
erected a table which was called an altar, or at leaſt 
a large veſſel ſet upon a magnificent ſupport *, to re- * Atrevet. 
ceive the fire and a part of the victim which was | 
thrown into it with a handful of frankincenſe ; which 
overpowered the ill ſmell of the blood and burnt fat. 
Each feaſt inſenſibly gat a ceremonial peculiar to it, 
proper repreſentations, and an altar of a determined 


| character. This altar was ſurrounded with foliages, 


and 
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The Pox- and theſe ſoon became as various as the figures of 
Heu, the altars. A crown of oak- leaves was required in 
: ſuch a feaſt, and a chaplet of myrtle in another. The 
altar ſometimes was to be of ſtone, ſometimes of 
wood, another time of ſimple green turf, or of a heap 
of earth ſurrounded with common herbs. What had 
been approved on ſome important occaſion, after- 
wards paſſed into cuſtom, and became a law. The 
number, the characters, and the hiſtories of the ob- 
jets which men took for gods, afterwards gave birth 
to a thouſand varieties, which appeared very impor- 
tant rites and neceſſary precautions. W hoever ſhould 
have neglected one ſingle point of the ceremonial] pre- 
ſcribed, had nothing leſs than the plague or famine to 
apprehend. Whenever the gods in that caſe were con- 
tented with only ſending a tranſitory tempeſt or ſome 
furious beaſt among them, the fault was reckoned 
very cheaply atoned for. Each feaſt having its proper 
. ſervice and decorations had a peculiar name. It was 
not thus with the funeral aſſemblies: nothing was 
changed in them. They were void of joy and deco- 
ration. Men went on with practiſing what had ever : 
been done. The families in interring their dead, were ; 
accuſtomed to a common rubrick which was perpe- 
tuated. It is then in the ſervice of the funerals eſpe- 
cially, that we may again find the principal of the 
uſages of primitive antiquity. At theſe ſolemnities, 
they continued to make a ditch, to pour out wine, 
oil, honey, milk, or ſome other liquors in uſe, to ; 
| ſhed the blood of the victims (a), to roaſt their fleſh, 
to eat it in common fitting round the pit or the 
hearth, and diſcourſing of the virtues of him they 
came to lament, Theſe aſſemblies continued to bear 
the name given to all ſolemn convenings, 
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Palilia, &c. the funeral aſſemblies were ſimply called 
the Manes (a), that is, the convening or the regula- 
tion. Thus the Manes and the dead became two 
ſynonomous words, or were indifferently uſed one 
for another. And as the things which gave names 
to the feaſts, were generally become the objects of 
an extravagant worſhip; the Manes or the dead be- 
came likewiſe the object reverenced in the funeral 
ceremonies. The ſtrange facility with which the 
minute parts of the univerſe were deified, is a hint to 
us how the cnſtom was introduced of directing pray- 
ers, vows, and religious worſhip to the dead whom 
they had loved, whoſe praiſes were celebrated, and 
who were thought to enjoy the moſt refined know- 
gether with their body caſt 
off the frailties of humanity. : 

The ancient ſacrifices were not only euchariſtical. 
In the time when the Moſt High was as yet worſhip- 


. ped, they were looked upon as an alliance contracted 


with him, and whereby they engaged themſelves to 


be faithful to him. This notion was grand, affecting 


and inſtructive. I ſhall here mention neither the 
reaſons nor any inſtances of it. The former are palp- 
able, and the ſcripture ſwarms with the latter. No- 
thing was more capable of innobling the feaſts, and 
of preſerving in every mind ſentiments of the molt 
ſublime love and reſpect, than the thoughts that 
they were going to appear before the Lord, to cove- 
nant and converie with him. 

Idolatry impaired/ but did not deſtroy this perſua- 
ſion. All nations, when they facrificed either to 


(a) From g ĩ§ / manim, diſ- particular it remained the name 
tribut iones, vices, relitus, ſo- of the image of the dead per- 
demnitas. This name was given ſon which characterized a fu- 
neral aſſembly, 


the 


45 
While the other feaſts, on account of the diverſity D- 
of the ceremonies were called Saturnalia, Dionyſiaca, rox. 
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dead whoſe memory was dear to them, thought they 
entered into an alliance, converſed, and familiarly 
eat with them. But this familiarity ingroſſed their 
thoughts moſt particularly in the funeral aſſemblies, 
in which they were as yet full of the memory of the 
perſons they had tenderly loved, and who, as they 
thought, took always a great part in the concerns 
of their family and country. 

We have heretofore obſerved, how cupidity and 
ignorance having rendered all men indifferent as to 
Juſtice, had led them aſtray as to the object of their 
worſhip, and had afterwards converted every part 
of it into ſo many means of being relieved in their 
illneſſes, inſtructed in futurity, and provided of all 
proper means to ſucceed in all their undertakings. 
Every object in nature ſpoke to them. The birds 
in the heaven, the ſerpents and other animals on 
the earth, a ſimple rod in the hand of their mini- 
ſter, and all the inſtruments of religion, were ſo 
many oracles and prophetical ſigns. They read 
the ſtars, and the gods ſpoke or revealed their in- 
tentions to them from one end of nature to the 
other. This covetous and groſs religion which ap- 
plied to the gods merely to ask them queſtions in 
matters of intereſt, was no leſs inquiſitive and 
thought it had a right to be ſtill better ſerved in 
the funeral ſacrifices than in all the reſt. Men in 
theſe ceremonies thought they had to deal with 
affectionate gods, which, on account of the con- 


cern they ſtill had in the proſperity of their family, 


could not but inform them in time of whatever 
might be of ſervice or detrimental to them. The 
whole apparatus of the funerals was then again inter- 
preted in the ſame manner as that of the other feaſts, 
and the whole was converted into ſo many methods 
of divination, - | 

| The 
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The ceremonies of the Manes, though they were Divina- 
but the bare practice of the aſſemblies of the pri- 7!*: 


mitive times, being in every reſpect different from 
thoſe obſerved in the other feaſts, appeared ſo 
many different methods of converſing with the dead, 
and of obtaining the deſired informations from 
them. Who then could doubt but it was in order 
familiarly to converſe with their ancient friends, 
that men ſat down round the pit into which they 
had thrown the oil, the flour, and the blood of 
the victim they had killed to their honour ? How 
could it be doubted bur that this pit ſo different 
from the altars ſet up and pointing towards 
heaven, was a fuitable ceremony, and peculiarly 
belonging to the dead ? The dead evidently took 
pleaſure in theſe repaſts, and eſpecially in what 
was poured into the pit for them. Doubtleſs they 
came to conſume the honey and the liquors which 
diſappeared from thence : and if their friends were 
contented with offering them liquors only, no 
doubt it was becauſe their condition as dead per- 
ſons would not admit of groſs foods. Men were 
then ſo extravagantly credulous as to believe that 
the phantoms came to drink and voluptuouſly to 
reliſh theſe liquors, while their relations feaſted on 
the reſt of the ſacrifice round the pit. 

After the repaſt in common between the dead 
and the living, came the interrogation, or particu- 
lar calling up of the ſoul for which the ſacrifice 
was appointed, and who was to explain her mind. 
Every body is ſenſible that an inconventence at- 
tended the ceremony, it being to be apprehended 
that the dead might croud about the ditch, to ger 
a ſhare in this effuſion which they were ſo very 


| greedy of, and leave nothing for the dear ſoul for 


whom the feaſt was deſigned. This was provided 


againſt, The relations made two ditches. In one 


they 
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they threw wine, honey, water and flour, to aniuſe 
the - generality of the dead: in the other they 
———___ poured out the blood of the victim then to be eaten 
in common by the family. They ſat upon the 
brink of the latter, and with their ſwords near 
them, they kept off by the ſight of theſe inſtru- 
ments, the croud of the dead who had no concern 
in their affairs. They on the contrary invited and 
called up by his name the deceaſed, whom they 
had a mind to chear and conſult. They defired 
him to draw near. The dead ſeeing that there 
was there no ſecurity for them, flocked and fwarm- 
ed round the firſt ditch, the acceſs to which was 
free, and politely abandoned the other to the pri- 
vileged foul, who had a right to the offering, and 
who knew the bottom of the affairs about which 
ſhe was to be conſulted. | 

The queſtions made by the living were diſtinct 
and eaſy to be underitood. The anſwers on the 
contrary, though very certain, were neither ſo quick 
nor ſo eaſy to be unravelled. Bur the prieſts who 


had been taught in their labyrinth how to under- 


ſtand the voice of the gods, the anſwers of the pla- 
nets, the language of the birds, the ſerpents, and the 
muteſt inſtruments, eaſily underſtood the dead, and 
became their interpreters. They reduced it into. 
an art, whoſe moſt neceſſary point and what beſt 
. ſuited the condition of the dead, was ſilence and 


darkneſs. They retired into the deeper caves: they 
faſted, and lay upon the skins of the ſacrificed 


beaſts. When they waked or after a watch, which 
was fitter to turn their brains than to reveal hid- 
den things to them, they gave for anſwers the 
thought or dream which had molt affected them. 
Or they opened certain books appointed for that 


uſe: and the firſt words which offered at the open- 


ing of them, were preciſely thoſe of the prophecy 
ex- 
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expected: Or in ſhort, the prieſt and ſometimes the 
perſon himſelf who came to conſult, took care, at 
going out of the cave, to liſten with attention to 
the very firſt words he could poſſibly hear, from 
what part ſoever they proceeded, and they were 
to him in lieu of an anſwer. Theſe words for cer- 
tain had no manner of relation or connexion with 
the bulineſs in hand: bur they were turned ſo 
many ways, and the ſenſe of them ſo violently 
wreſted, that they mult needs have given way ſome 
ſmall matter. Commonly enough they had in ap- 
pearance ſome relation to it. They ſometimes, 
inſtead of the foregoing methods, had recourſe to 
what they called Sortes, viz. a number of tickets 
on which there were ſome words written at ran- 
dom, or ſome verſes already current, or newly 
coined. Theſe tickets being thrown into an urn, 
they were ſtirred very well together, and the firſt 


ticket that was drawn. was gravely delivered to the 


diſtreſſed family, as the means to make them eaſy. 
Methods of divination were multiplied without 
end. The whole of religion was almoſt converted 
into ſo many methods of knowing futurity. . Cer- 
tain places obtained a greater reputation than the 
reſt; and ſuch was the origine of Oracles. This 
matter has been ſufficiently treated upon (a) by 
the learned: it would be needleſs to reſume it. 

It may be objected, it is evident, that the-prac- 
tices above-mentioned were extremely fit every 
where to ſpread this extravagant perſuaſion, which 
is ſtill preſerved among the people, that we may 
converſe with the dead, and that they often come 
to give us advices. But what proofs have we, that 


(a) See the diſſertation of oracles, and the reply of P. 
Vandale upon the Heathen ora- Baitus. 


cles. See the hiſtory of the 
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The Por · theſe ſo very ſtrange practices have been formerſy 

eaves, common? 

nn If 1 can again ſupply my readers with the proofs 
of this cuſtom, or rather of this perverſe abuſe 
of the funeral ceremonies ; I ſhall, methinks, have ; 
ſufficiently ſhewn, that the opinions of men upon 5 
the gods, the dead, and the anſwers that may be 3 
obtained from either of them, are nothing but a 
literal and groſs interpretation made of very plain 3 
ligns, and of ſtil] plainer ceremonies, whoſe pur- 
port was to expreſs certam truths, and to fulfil cer- 
rain duties. 

Becauſe all nations flocked to high places, 
there to ſhed the blood of the victims into a trench, 
and to converſe with ſuch or ſuch a dead perſon 
by keeping off others by the fight of a ſword, 
it is, that ſcripture ſo often and in ſo expreſs a 
m inner forbids the Iſraelites /o affemble upon bigh 
laces, or (which was frequently the fame thing) 10 
bold their aſſembly near the blood (a), or to eal fitting 
round any pit ſprinkled with the blood of the victims. 

The cuſtom of uſing the fword in theſe funeral 
ſacrifices, to chaſe away the fouls they had no mind 
to call up, is atteſted in the reproach which the 
prophet Ezekiel gives the Hebrews, of having 
eaten the fleſh of their ſacrifices near the blood which 
they had ſbed, and of baving had their feword by them 


* Ezek- in this abominable * recaſt. 


: F080 > 5 
22 Homer, more ancient than Ezekiel, ſhews us ＋ 


t od A. the ſame practices among the weltern nations, ang 
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(a) n dy INN N? lo places, have very well tranſlat- 
thocelou wal haddam, non come- ed this paſlage of Leviticus ig. 
detis juxta ſanguinem, or ſuper 26. and other the like by theſs 
ſanguine, or circa foſſam vicli- worde, un #H1e78 om To! 594+ 
marum ſanguine conſperſaz. wv, ye ſhall not go and eat upon 
The LXX interpreters know- the mountains. Here to eat is 
ing perfect iy, that this was what the ſame thing as to ſacrifice. 
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of the HEAVEN. 
here becomes an interpreter of ſcripture. Ulyſſes Divina- 


being willing to queſtion the ſoul of Tireſias, re- 
puted to have a far greater knowledge of things 
than the reſt of the dead, concerning his return to 
T1thaca, begins by pouring into a hole honey, wine, 
water and flour, in honour of the generality of 
ſouls deceaſed, to keep them imployed apart in 
conſuming this: then in another place he makes 
a ſecond pit, into which he pours, particularly in 
honour of Tireſias, the blood of a choice victim. 
He then places himſelf over the blood (a), or near it; 
ſchord in hand. He diſperſes the light ſhades that 
were greedy of it, and hinders them from taſt- 
ing it before he has conſulted Tireſias (b), This 
ſoul by name called up comes at laſt : ſhe intreats 
the hero to retire from the trench, and to remove 
his ſword, the ſight of which trightens her, that ſhe 
may drink the blood poured out to her honour, and 
then acquaints Ulyſſes with the truth he is con- 
cerned to know (c). 
This divination was then grounded, as all the 
others were; upon the perverſe ſenſe given to ſome 
ancient ceremonies very ſimple and innocent in their 


origine, but which became ſo many acts of idola- 


try, or the octaſion bf an impendent idolatry, from 
the falſe interpretation that was given them. The 


turn, therefore, which the ceremonies took in the 
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The ſame uſage: are found in the poem of Silius Italicus: 


Eductumque tene vagina interritus enſem. | 
Quecunque ante anime tendunt potare cruorem, 
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The Pot- minds of the people, is an additional proof of the 
He. groſs manner in which they have made perſons of, 

or realized the ſymbols themſelves. From all we 
have ſeen it reſults, that idolatry, aſtrology, the 
auguries, conjurations, and the art magick, are 
all of them practices equally abſurd and deceitful, 
proceeding from the falſe interpretation of the ce- 
remonial, occaſioned and maintained by the cupi- 
dity of nations, authorized without any examina- 
tion by univerſal uſage, and ſupported by the ava- 
rice of the prieſts. Theſe perhaps were perſuaded 
of the excellence of their own predictions, which 
could hardly fail ſometimes to have an appearance 
of accompliſhment. It is very credible that when 
they were contradicted by the event, they impoſed 
upon and ſeduced themſelves, by the intervention 
of that crowd of powers always intent upon con- 
founding every thing in the world, and that they 
very ſincerely had a value for an art which pro- 

cured them a comfortable livelihood. 
In reducing idolatry and divination, which have 
fo ſtrangely diſhonoured reaſon, to mere illuſions 
cauſed by cupidity and ignorance, I am very far 
lf f from thinking that the evil ſpirits have not exerted 
11 upon mankind that mea ſure of power which God 
"ti has granted them according to the impenetrable 
1 and always adorable deſigns of his wiſdom. On 

1 the contrary, I am convinced of their exiſtence as 
| well as of their efforts towards undoing us, and in 
= particular of the vexations they have been rendered 
| 1 capable of exerciſing upon the bodies of the demo- 
Mt niacks, for the manifeſtation of the powerful grace 
ll of our Saviour. I own moreover, that God has 
l ſometimes permitted the ſpirits of darkneſs, by 
certain equivocal appearances, to comply with the 
| if deſires of magicians and ſeduced nations, But what 
| he granted to criminal deſires was alſo their pu- 
1 * niſhment. 
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niſhment, All theſe arts however are not a whit Divina- 
leſs deceitful (a), void of reality, and deſtitute of 
rules, ſince they all owe their birth to the oblivion 


of the ſenſe of the firſt inſtitutions that were given 


to men upon the courſe of the ſun and moon, upon 
husbandry, the regulations of ſociety, and the gra- 
titude due to the author of all good. 


(a) The ſcripture itſelf ſup- the cheats of their miniſters. ) 
plies us with proofs of the im- See the hiſtory of the prieſts 
potence of the gods, and of of Bel, in Daniel. 


The end of the firſt Book. 
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BOOK the SECOND. 


COSMOGONY, 


OR 
The Formation of the HEAVEN 
and EARTH. 


According to the notions of Philoſophers. 


N examining into the origine of the heaven of 
poets, and of the whole Heathen religion, we 
have not loſt our time in fruitleſs reſearches, 

nor in ſtudies of pure curioſity. We have ſeen 
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the ſtrange illuſion of which man becomes the ſport, TheCraos. 


when the love of juſtice and truth does not rule 
his heart. We have ſeen, and poſſibly with ſome 
benefit, the birth and abſurdity of many pernici- 
ous opinions, in favour of which ſo many people 
{till are ſtrongly prejudiced, In ſhort, we have 


begun to intimate the excellence and ineſtimable 


value of Moſes's narration: ſince, amidſt this crowd 
of fables added in after- times to the ancient tradi- 
tion, we have in Paganiſm again found the ſame 
grounds of hiſtories and cuſtoms, nay, of primitive 


truths which have been preſerved in Moſes's reci- 


tal. And indeed we have on either ſide, and long 
before the law was given in the wilderneſs, the 
ſacrifices, the ncomeniz, the dedication of monu- 
ments and of altars by efiuſions of oil and other 
libations, the funeral honours, the expectation of 
a better life to come, and the univerſal perſuaſion 
of a juſtice which will treat every one according to 
his works, We have again found in Egypt the 
ſenſible footſteps of the dwelling of Cham. In the 
opinions of the eaſtern nations upon the origine of 
the gods, we have ſeen ſome veſtiges of the hiſtory 
ſometimes of Abraham, ſometimes of Noah ; the 
memory preſerved of the diviſion of the earth 
among the children of the latter; the knowledge 
of the reſtoration of husbandry by a ſingle man 
reſcued from the flood; the remembrance of the 


ark; the very diſtinct knowledge of a total diffe- 


rent ſtate both in nature and ſociety before and 
after this event; in ſhort (this is very obſervable, 
and opening the book of Ovid's metamorphoſes is 
lufficient to convince us of it) the twofold origine 


of man, whom Paganiſm as well as the ſcripture 


derives from clay and from the heaven at the 
ſame time: from the clay or earth mixed with 
water, becauſe he lives in a body of which the 
* E 4 terreſtrial 
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terreſtrial elements are the baſis ; from the heaven, 
becauſe he has received a life, a ſoul, and an un- 
derſtanding altogether celeſtial. 

Here my readers would have juſt reaſon to 
complain, if I ſhould not return to the very chaos, 
of which both the poets and Moſes have ſpoken. 


It is a notorious truth, that the poets, the philoſo- 


phers, the polite and the barbarous nations have 
preſerved the memory of a ſtate of darkneſs and 
confuſion, which had preceded the preſent œco- 
nomy of the world. Nor can we deny but theſe 
precious remains of the hiitory of the world in its 
birth, notwithſtanding the acceſſory notions which 
each nation and each philoſopher have by degrees 
added to it, is ſtil] a teſtimony univerfally born 
to the truth of Moſes's recital. But if we compare 
the chaos which is found in the tradition of the 
Hebrews with that admitted by the poets and 
philoſophers, we ſhall ſee nothing but exactneſs 
and truth in the former, and find nothing bur 
miſtakes and abſurd or even dangerous conſcquen- 
ces in the latter. 


I 


The chaos of Philoſophers, or the primitive 


Matter. 


THERE is none but will here acknowledge 
the falſity of the poetical chaos. The reader is 
ſhocked at ſeeing a perſon there made of ſilence, 
another of Erebus, or the night, a third of Ne or 
matter; to hear ſearches after the genealogy of 


| People af this kind, and of many others which 
may be ſeen in Heſiod, and in what Euſebius 


has handed down to us of old Sanchoniathon. The 
molt probable things that can be ſaid concern ing 
F theſe 


ve 
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theſe ancient coſmogonies, is, that men at all times TheCyaos, 
have pretended to penetrate further than they were —"T— 


allowed to do, and that they formerly made ſy- 
ſtems upon the origine of the world as they do at 
preſent, inſtead of being contented with the ſim- 
plicity of the hiſtory we have of it. Very likely 
the maſters contracted their ideas within a narrow 
compaſs, by giving them an air of allegory, and 
by cauſing the principal objects of their ſyſtems to 
move and act as ſo many living and animated per- 
ſonages. They thought they rendered their doc- 
trine more ſenſible by this dramatick outſide. They 
put it in verſes and to muſick, that it might be 
more eaſily retained, and deterred the extending 
it ſufficiently to their after-explications. But b 

misfortune theſe allegorics as well as all their fables, 
and even their jeſts upon the ancient ſymbols, were 
ee as ſo many hiſtories, which by degrees 
have ſwelled the monſtrous bulk of the Heathen 

mythologies. Let us abandon all theſe ill matched 
fictions, after having obſerved among them a con- 
ſiderable number of very ſenſible footſteps of the 
truths of which the people of God have been the 
faithful truſtees. The ſtudy of Paganiſm can 
hardly be rendered ſolid and beneficial by any but 
a Jabqur carried on to this purpoſe. It is making 
error and even falſehood itſelf ſubſervient to our 
edification : It is fetching gold out of mire. But 
our buſineſs is no longer to ſee in what the fable 
may relate to the holy ſcripture: Our compariſon 
ſhall run for the future between Moſes and the 


| philoſophers, Let us begin with their chaos: It 


is the point from which we ſee them all ſet out one 
after another. 


The love of worldly bleſſings is not the only The ori- 
paſſion that racks mankind. The thirſt of know- gine of all 
-ledge has almoſt as powerful an influence u 


human 


pon c h e errors. 
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Co:mo- human heart. God has been pleaſed for man's 
 goxr- fake to join a pleaſure and an allurement both to 
the uſing the ſupports of hi: health, and to the 
knowledge of the truths which are of concern to 
him. But theſe bounties of the Almighty, ſo 
wholſome when moderately uſed and with thank- 
fulneſs, may be converted into ſo many poiſons, 
when man knows neither how to ſet bounds to nor 
how to direct the uſe of them. An exceſlive love 
of earthly bleſſings has rendered him idolatrous, 
and cauſed him to miſtake whatever ſurrounded 
him in heaven and on the earth, for ſo many ve- 
nerable powers, or for ſo many oracles which in- 
formed him every inſtant of his minuteſt con- 
cerns. An immaderate deſire of knowing every 
thing, likewiſe made him deviate from that 
kind of knowledge within the bounds of which 
God had placed him, to run after frivolous and 
vain ſyſtems, which take in no leſs than the uni- 
verſe and its parts, which from the beginning of 
the world, even to our very time, produce and 
drive out each other without being able to main- 
tain themſelves, or being any way acceſſible to our 
underſtanding. | 
Ler us not look out among the Chineſe, Indian, 
Arabian, or any other Aſiatic doctors, for their 
thoughts concerning the origine of the world, and 
the fabrick of the heavens. Our Europe 1s ſufficient- 
ly fruitful in ſublime conceptions upon this matter, 
and we need not leave our own cantons to find out 
ſyſtems. Let us put together our moſt famous na- 
turaliſts, ſuch as Democritus, Epicurus, Lucre- 
tius, Gaſſendus, Ariſtotle and Deſcartes, with the 
numerous family of the ſcholaſticks. Let us place 
all theſe great maſters in preſence of Moſes, and 
draw out a parallel of his doctrine and theirs. 
The reſult will be this: When theſe philoſophers 


have 
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have taken their own reaſon for a judge of the TheCnaos. 


ſtructure of the world, which they never were 
appointed by God to conſtruct, govern, or under- 
ſtand 3 all what they have, each of them apart, 
imagined abour the chaos and the formation of the 


world is need leſs, unintelligible, beyond our reach, 


and evidently contradicted by experience. On the 
contrary, what Moſes tells us of the creation is 
ſimple, plain, full of grandeur, and perfectly 
agreeable to the experience of people of all places 
and ages. 5 

All the philoſophess, though under different 
termsand expreſſions, have admitted a chaos of cor- 
puſcules, ind ifferent as to entering into the compoſi- 
tion of all ſorts of bodies; a vague, undetermined, 
univerſal matter, of which they pretend that all 
things have or might have been made by the bare 
impulſe of motion. Now, it is upon this indiffe- 
rence of the corpuſcules towards becoming whatever 
you pleaſe, it is upon the poſſibility of forming a 
world with the corpuſcules by the bare introduc- 
tion of a general motion, that I believe I muſt bid 
our ſyſtem-makers to ſtop. 

If a maſs of iron, a meaſure of water, a handful 
of ſand, may, by the impreſſion of a motion made 


in a direct or curved line, become an organized 


body, or even any thing other than iron, water or 
ſand ; I conſent to ſay that a chaos of corpuſcules 
has been able, by the application of a general mo- 
tion, to become a world. But if that maſs of ſand 
moved and violently agitated,. can never be orga- 
nized, nor even become any thing but ſand ; it 
thence follows, that matter of whatever kind you 
may be pleaſed to imagine it, let it be moved in a 
circular or ſtrait direction ever ſo long, there can 
reſult nothing from it but a chaos, and never a 
world. The only ſpecial intention of the artificer, 


not 
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oxy. and every one of the parts it is compoſed of. Here 
the whole world will fall into diſpute. But pray, 
let us agree together; let us lay aſide our notions 


value them ſtill leſs than thoſe of others. Let us 
not any way rely upon the manner in which things 
may be ranged in the heads of philoſophers, ſince 


as heads. Let us, in ſhort, take experience for 
our judge, and examine nature. 

Let us go into the laboratory of an alchymiſt 
(a). There the preparatives of a tranſmutation are 
making. We may ſee all the operations, and in 
little make the experiment of the converſion of the 
chaos into a well ordered world. The diſtance is 
doubtleſs much greater from the chaos to an orga- 


pure gold. But if this laſt tranſmutation 1s impoſ- 
ſible, the other is certainly at an end. Let us then 
look into the crucible, into which the alchymiſt is 
very ſure he has put nothing but matters well 
known, perfectly refined, and without the leaſt 
if grain of gold. After many preparatives and ſcru- 
| pulous precautions about the degree of the fire, after 
the molt religious obſervation of all the rules, what 
do we find in it at laſt? not even the leaſt grain of 
gold. To this abortive operation if we join all the 
other operations of the laboratory, I will venture 
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(a) We muſt with great care which form compound bodies. 
avoid contounding the alchy- Philoſophy borrows many uſe- 
miſts, or the hunters after the ful knowledges, and ſociety 
philoſopher's ſtone, with the very great helps, from chy- 
| chymiſts who beſtow their la- mical operations. The follow- 


tion, but upon the purifying pinion we are to entertain of 
of metals, and ſeparating or de- the work of the alchymiſt. 
compounding the principles | 


to 
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and arguments, and I my own above all, ſince I 


that would be the means to have as many ſyſtems 


nized world, than from a piece of iron to one of 
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to ſay before the director of the whole, that he TheCnaos. 


Rs ac 


may very well mix or ſeparate, but can never, 
any imaginable motions, obtain the tranſmutation 
of any thing. His operations ſhew, that there are 
compound bodies, and bodies ſimple in their na- 
ture : that thoſe compounded may be analyzed or 
reſolved into thoſe which compoſe them: that the 
bodies disjoined may be drawn together again, and 
form new compoſitions ; but that there are a good 


number of bodies, which have a determined and 


invariable nature. Such are the water, the earth, 
the ſand, the gold, the ſilver, all the metals, quick- 
ſilver, and many others, which being agitated, tor- 
tured, diſunited and mixed fo long as you pleaſe, 
are found for ever the ſame, admit of no manner 


of analyſis or decompoſition, and can never, by 


any imprinted motion whatever, be Tranſmuted 
into any thing but what they are. Motion may 
diſunite or blend them. It may very well produce 


a chaos. But an experience of a thouſand, nay, of 


ſix thouſand years has ſhewed us, that if a chaos is 
formed of gold-duſt, of drops of water, and of 
grains of ſand thrown promiſcuouſly together, a 
golden-maſs will never come out of it in which the 
water and the ſand are converted into gold. 
Nay, more: this maſs of corpuſcules is ſo very far 
from being able to become a world organized or 
compoſed of regular pieces, that, if, for inſtance, 
there is not as yet any iron in this maſs or in that 
chaos, 1t might be ſtirred a thouſand years toge- 
ther, before any grain of iron could ever be fetch- 
ed out of it. For this I would give the reaſons if 
I had a right to ſpeak. But we took experience for 
our judge. 

How ! ſome will gravely ſay, what need have 
we to tire ourſelves with making of trials? Is 
it not enough for us to have matter extended in 

| length, 


U 
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Como- length, Aer and depth, to be able to fetch out 
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of it whatever we ſee in the world? *Tis true, you 
may fetch whatever you pleaſe out of this matter, 
when you work it upon paper or on the ſeats of a 
ſchool. There it proves perfectly pliant and tract- 


able. But it is not ſo in the laboratory. The maſ- 


ter who directs there, with all his heart and ſoul 
wiſhes that the philoſophers were in the right. This 
docility of matter would ſerve his turn admirably 
well. But he can tell us how much grief and afflic- - 
tion the obſtinate reſiſtance of matter has given 
him. He 1s now lookin rand for the tranſmuta- 
tion: but he has not found it yet for certain. Let 
him here explain himſelf. 


II. 
The principles of the alchymiſts. 


ALL is loſt, cries our alchymiſt, if it be once 
ſuppoſed that the tranſmutation of metals is im- 
Poſſible, and that they are {imple and elementary 
bodies which God has at firſt conſtructed of an in- 
variable nature. Maintaining this doctrine is rob- 
bing man of his fineſt privilege, One perſon degrades 
him from the ſovereignty he is to exerciſe upon 


earth, and another aims at no leſs than at ſhutting 
| againſt him the door of wiſdom, by perſuading 


him that all the natures which enter into the com- 
poſition of mixt bodies, were made at the be- 
ginning: that all man can do is, to make uſe of 
what already exiſted; but that he produces and 
changes nothing: and chat the/ceking the philo opberꝰs 
one, the object of ſo many wiſhes and reſearches, 
is nothing but a vain fancy, ſince metals are actu- 
ally all that they.ever will be, and ſince they are 


Pretended incapable of being generated or altered. 
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ſperſed among a lump of other matters ; to the 
filtration of a few falts ; to diſtillations of but little 
uſe, and to the confection of ſome phoſphorus's fit 
to amuſe children, or at moſt capable of replacing 
in the hands of a virtuoſo the too vulgar uſe of the 
flint. Will any one be able to conceive that ſo 
many great men, who from the time of Triſmegiſ- 
tus (6) to our very days have beſtowed their labours 
upon the tranſmutation of metals, the making of 


(a) Thoſe whom they ima- 
gine to have obtained the con- 
verſion into gold of what was 
no gold. 

(6) They put in the Egyptian 
temples the books containing 
all the theology, the ſciences 
and ceremonies of Egypt.Theſe 
books were attributed to Mer- 
curius Triſmegiſtus. S. Clem. 
Alexand. Stromat. lib. 6. The 
Alchymiſts who look upon this 
Mercury as the inventor of 


their art, out of gratitude give 


him the pompous name of 
Mercury three times great, But 


it is with their art as with its 


author. The whole is ideal, 
and nothing elſe. We find two 
:Mercuries in the Egyptian 
chronology. One invents wri- 
ting and the ſciences; the other 
brings them to perfection. One 
is ſon of Maia and of Mines or 
Oſiris; the other is the ſon of 


Vulcan. The firſt, in good truth, 


is nothing but the ſymbol of 
the dog · ſtar, which ſerving to 
regulare the operations and 


feaſts of Egypt, paſled for the 


founder of the feaſts and regu- 
lations ; for an induſtrious man 
who had ſerved his fellow-ci- 
tizens, and by the beſt inven- 
tions aſſiſted the government of 
his father. But we know Ofi- 
ris, Menes-or Horus, Maia, and 
Anubis or Mercury. They are 


2 to have afforded in- 
uctions to mankind. But 


how have they done it? They 
inſtructed in the ſame manner 


as our figns inform us: and 
attributing induſtry or a genea- 


logy to Mercury, is the ſame 
ng as believing that the gol- 
den lion came from the deſert 
of Zara into our ſtreets, and 
that the dolphin which denotes 
a public houſe has received the 
faculty of ſpeaking. The ſecond 
Mercury, whom they pretend 
to be the ſon of Vulcan, has 
nothing more real in him than 
the foregoing. All theſe Egyp- 
tian genealogies are popular 
ſtories of Which we ſaw the 
birth, and which deſerve not 
to be ſeriouſly mentioned. 


potable 
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Alchymy, which would load its adepts (a) with The Pam- 
riches and health if it were but incouraged wit 
great hopes, ſhall then for the future be reduced to 
the extraction of a few grains of gold or ſilver di- 
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Con- Potable gold, and the confection of the univerſal re- 
coxY»  ſtorative, have run after chimera's? No ſure: we 
know better than any man, what muſt be thought 


of theſe wonderful changes every day brought 
about under our hands. A particular nature, as 
ſimple as you may be pleaſed to ſuppoſe it, muſt 


needs be capable of becoming another, by the tran- 
ſcendency of our learning, ſince we every day de- 


ſtroy ſilver, copper, and all other metals, and 
afterwards revive them again when we pleaſe. 


We every day deſtroy lead to have minium 


and cerufe : but they both ſhall become lead again 
whenever we will. We not only kill and reſtore to 
life; but we really tranſmute the metals. We 
cauſe one to become another, and a vile nature to 
be changed into the moſt precious. We for in- 
ſtance caſt into a crucible a ſmall quantity of ſilver 
in grains and of cinoper (a) broken into ſmall 


pieces. The whole being melted, we find again 


the grains of the ſame bigneſs, and all the cinoper 
converted into ſilver, Nay, we do ſomething more 
wond”rous ſtill. 

We unite two different miatters together, and of 
the two we form a third which has no manner of 
relation to either of them. Clay and lin- ſeed- oil 
have nothing common between them. Now, of 


theſe two matters we form a pure iron, which has 


nothing in it of the nature of lin- ſeed- oil or of clay. 


We transform gold into glaſs, and who can doubt 


but we might reciprocally convert glaſs into gold? 
All ſubmit to our commands. We are the true 
kings of the earth, ſince every thing thereon com- 
plies with our deſires; and our having recourſe to 
notorious examples in order to make this good, is, 
becauſe it would be the utmoſt imprudence in us to 


(a) A maſs of ſulphur and of quick-falver mixed either by 
natute or artificially. | 
pro- 
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profane the myſteries of our art, by communi- 


to the banter of miſcreant minds. All we can ſay 


in favour of the noble ſouls; whom men endeavour ————-— 


to diſheatten, is, that all the doctrine of our father 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus is contained in the metamor- 
Phoſes of Proteus, 4 noble emblem of the primi- 
tive matter 040 There is an univerſal nature in- 
different to all ſorts of forms, capable of retain- 
ing them all, and which by turns becomes ſulphur 
or phlogiſtick ſalt, mercury, pewter, ſilver, gold, 
and whatever we are pleaſed to preſcribe to it. 


There are two methods of arriving at the end pro- 


poſed : One is to employ the ſtone compoſed of the 
three tinctures which have been extracted from the 
mercury, the ſun, and the moon, and which we 
call the ſolari-lunari-mercur:al-tri-unity. The 
other method conſiſts in knowing the ule of ſulphur, 
ſalt, and mercury. With theſe three principles, 
which of all are thoſe that take us leaſt out of ſight of 
the primitive matter, we ſhall conſtruct the whole 
univerſe, ſince in order to diverlify the parts of it, 
or to form different ſpecies, we need only to know | 
how to vary with diſcernment the matrices into 
which theſe principles are reteived. But we have 


ſaid too much. Theſe would certainly be very great 
hints to ſuch as ſhould be willing to make their 
advanta 


of them ; and the men to whom we 
offer fo favourable a hand to fetch them out of their 
miſery are indeed very inexcuſeable. 


proclimation of the exchange 


(4) Theſe nations of the 
of the corn, and ot the fruits 


primitive matter canie into the 
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head of the Egyptian dectors, 
atter they had long ſtudied to 
fin] out What the ſigniacation 


of their Proteus migbr be. Fur. 


the ancient Proteus, by his name 
and ſeveral changes, was the 
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of Egypt, tor the commodities 
in the foreign ſhips. This phi- 
loſophy ſuited the Egyptian 


nation much better than the 
Primitive matter. 
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Cosuo- There is much pomp, a grcat outſide of con- 
' 6oxy. fidence, and very fine promiſes, in all this diſ- 
—— courſe, as well as in that of moſt of the parti- 
ſans of the philoſopher's ſtone : but I may be 
allowed to examine into the meaning and effects. 
Firſt, we may with juſtice complain of their 
myſterious obſcurity. If they have fo affectionate 
a charity for mankind, what makes them uſe ſo £ 
much circumſpection? That croud of enigmatick Þ 
receipts and unintelligible writings wherewith they 
peſter us, give a very diladvantageous idea of their 
per ſons and learning. Why do they hide from us | 
what can make us happy? It is either cruelty or | 
ſhallowneſs of underſtanding. Why do they give us 4 
hints which they would not have us take? Silence no 
doubt was much fimpler than obſcure writings. It 
mult be owned however, that all is not equally 
obſcure; and we ſhall here inſiſt only upon what 
is clear in them. 
Metals can Alchymiſts very plainly boaſt of deſtroying and 
neither be reviving metals. But they impoſe upon us in both 
deſtroyed theſe reſpects. 1. They do not deſtroy them. If 
vi. after having diſſolved a leaf of ſilver in aqua-fortis, 
you put therein one of tron ; the inward fire or 
ſpring which renders the aqua-fortis fluid, as it 
does every other liquor, together with the vitriolick 
particles which conſtitute the whole force of this 
water, have, after the ſeparation of the particles 
of the ſilver a ſufficient degree of activity left, to 
divide likewile the minute maſſes of the iron, but 
not enough to keep the particles of iron and thoſe 
of ſilver in a ſtate of fuſion at the ſame time. The 
aqua-fortis therefore abandons the ſilver, whoſe 
{mall maſſes are not ſo eafily attenuated as thoſe 
of the iron; and all the ſilver diſſolved ſinks to 
the bottom of the veſſel, reſembling a maſs of ſlime 
by the aſh-colour it then aſſumes, though by be 
| ; ver 
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ſilver in reality. The iron diſſolved and attenu- The Pan- 


ated will likewiſe be made to ſink; by putting a N 


: DR  theALcuY- 
ſmall quantity of calamine into the water that di- aue 


vides it. But the metal diſſolved and put in a ſtate ⁊x 


of fuſion by theſe operations, is not dead. Not 
even one grain of it is loſt, deſtroyed, or changed; 
ſince the aqua-fortis, by loading itſelf with the 
weight of another metal, at the ſame time, diſ- 
burchens itſelf of the whole maſs of the firſt, and 
faithfully returns you the totality of it. If the 
metal diſſolved is not deſtroyed, precipitating it 
to the bottom of the glaſs, as was juſt ſaid, and 
putting it into a maſs again by fire, is by no 
means reviving that metal. He cannot be raiſed 
from the dead who is neither dead nor altered. 
What has then happened in theſe different ſtates 
which ſucceſſively take from and return to us the 
ſight of one and the ſame metal? All we are to ſay 
is this; that what was inviſible in the diſſolution 
by the very great attenuation or diviſion of the 


| 

| | particles, begins to affect our ſenſes when theſe 
f diſperſed particlesof the metal draw near each other 
, again. And it is proper here to obferve, that a 
r | diſſolution of ſilver will never return you any thing 
t : but ſilver at the bottom of the veſſel after the in- 
8 f troduction of the iron therein; and that a diſſolu- 
18 1 tion of iron will likewiſe return you nothing but 
'S i a maſs of ferruginous particles, after the intro- 
0 duction of the calamine. If we are able with cer- 
It : tainty to foretel what kind of metal ſhall ſink to 
ſe i the bottom of the veſſel, it is becaufe we know 
1e | beforehand that ſuch or ſuch a metal reſides in the 
ſc | ſharp liquor, in which it is inviſtble on account of 
fe : its prodigious attenuation, 

to The other deſtructions and revivings ſo much 
ne | cried up by the alchymiſts, have no greater reality 
be in them; Lead — be calcined, and thereby 
er ; | 2 redden, 
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Coxmo- redden, become minium or vermilion, be pulve- 
ort. rized, and enter into the compolition of varniſhes 
Hand paints. It may again be half diſſolved over the 

ſteam of hot vinegar, whiten, and become ceruſe. 
But it changes in colour and name only. It continues 
to be in reality all it was before it became red by 
calcination, or white by the ſecond operation men- 
tioned. This may eaſily be proved. Take with 
a ſmall pair of tongs either a piece of ceruſe, or fome 
ſealing wafers coloured with minium. Offer them 
to the flame of a wax-candle, receiving on a paper 
the aſhes that drop from them. You will perceive 
among theſe aſhes a number of threads of melted 


lead. An ordinary magnifying glaſs will make 


you eaſily diſcern them, by help of their brightneſs 
among the aſhes proceeding from the flower of the 
wafers, or from the chalk: which is added to com- 
mon ceruſe. 'The lead therefore had only changed 
its colour therein, without loſmg any thing of its 
nature. It conſtantly remains what it was at firſt, 
and you are ſure to ſind it there again whenever you 
pleaſe. Nothing but lead can be fetched out of 
minium or ceruſe; and the aqua-fortis which has 
diſſolved iron, will never by precipitation return 
you either gold or pewter ; a complete proof indeed 
of the immortality of the iron, which after the diſ- 
ſolution ceaſed not to be iron, and which by its 
precipitation aſſumes not indeed a new life, but 
another place only. 

Alchymiſts, who ſo unjuſtly boaſt of a fut power 
of life and death over metals, with as little reaſon: 


pretend to tranſmute them at their pleaſure. The 


vermilion or pounded cmoper which they throw 
into the crucible with a quantity of ſilver in grains, 
is there penetrated, and has all its pores filled with 
ſilver, This indeed is true: but that increaſe of 
the maſs inriches the eye only, by an apparent aug- 

| mentation 
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mentation of the metal. The quick- ſilver which Ile pa. 


makes above two-thirds of the cinoper, is divided 11 of 


and ſubtilized by the fire, and vaniſhes at laſt. On 7s. 


the other hand, the ſilver acquiring a ſtate of fuſion 
gets out of the grains, of which there remains no- 
thing but the outward pellicle. It inſinuates itſelf 
into the vacuities of the cinoper, and there takes the 
place of the quick-ilver, which evaporates. If 
any change happens as in the precipitation, it is 
only a mere change of place, and not a farthing- 
worth of advantage. Far from it, ſince you loſe 
both your cinoper and your coals into the bargain. 
A few years ago, there roſe near Paris, that is, 
in the neighbourhood of all ſciences, a kind of 
manufacture, which promiſed conſiderable benefit, 
to be reaped by the tranſmutation of iron into cop- 
per, and revived the ſuperannuated hopes of tranſ- 
mutingcopperinto gold. As the copper which came 
out of this laboratory had, they ſaid, undoubtedly . 
been iron, it was proper to give it a name that 
might at once expreſs its f&r{t and ſecond ſtate. 
This gave birth to the ingenious magnificent name 
of tranſmetal. The whole city of Paris, attentive 
to this wonderful metamorphoſis, ught they 
ſaw the iron deſtroyed in reality by it : and indeed 
this operation produced a good-conditioned copper. 
But the iron which they cauſed to diſappear by 
diſſolving it in the vitriolick water, ceaſed not 
one moment to be iron; and the copper collected in 
the form of the bottom of a church-· lamp, was not 
more perfectly copper in this operation, than when 
it was ſecretly introduced into it by means of the 
blue vitriol which is quice full of that metal, and 
which ſerved to make the diſſolution of the iron. 
No iron was any longer ſeen, though not one grain 
of it was loſt, Nor was any copper in appearance 
introduced into the working, though they together 
*$ with 
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Com with the blue vitriol threw into the diſſolving 


water all the copper which was afterwards found. 


— The undertaker after having duped a number of 


people by an appearance of tranſmutation and 
profit, diſappeared on a ſudden with both the mo- 


ney and hopes of the parties concerned. 


As to the confection ſo much cried up of real 
iron by the union of clay and lin-ſeed oil, it having 
been promiſed to the public by a man (a) to whom 
his poſt, learning and candor procured reſpect ; 


the public had ſome diſpoſition to hear the hiſtory 


of it. It awakened all the alchymiſts, even thoſe 
whom the loſs of their lungs and fortunes had diſ- 
couraged moſt, Great news | very great news | 
ſaid they to each other. Iron is made of what 
was no iron at all ! It is matter of fact. Who- 
ever makes iron may entertain hopes of arriving 
to the making of copper. Let us not be diſheart- 
ened. One ſtep farther, and gold is obtained. By 
misfortune the making of that iron was as ancient 
as the world itſelf. It reſided in the clay, but was 
imperceptible there: and the lin- ſeed oil ſeconded 
by the action of the fire having ſerved to unveil it, 
men fancied that this oil was the principle thereof, 
and ingendered iron in conjunction with the clay. 
Mr. Lemeri, who held the negative, and pretended 
that the iron was not produced, but reſided there 
before, had indeed truth on his ſide. But Mr. 
Geoffroi, who yielded to the truth by owning his 
miſtake, is undeniably of the two academicians 
the man to whom this diſpute did moſt honour. 
It will perhaps appear difficult to conceive how 
this iron came to reſide in the clay, and how the 
lin- ſeed oil was able to fetch it out of it. It is 
patarious that unctuous Juices aſſiſt the re· union 


-(#) Ms, Geoffoi the elder, of the academy of fiene 1707 
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of the particles of metals, and render them malle- The Prx- 

able. The lin-ſced oil can as well clean and fetch 2% of 

off the ruſt of the particles of iron, as it can bring e 

them again near each other; inſomuch, that theſe ——_—_—_— 

particles, which in their ruſt and ſtate of diſperſion 

were imperceptible, inviſible, and according to 

experience unmoved at the approach of the load- 

ſtone ; being in this oil divided from the ſalts, 

earths, and water, which made them ruſty, will 

contract a motion, and ſenſibly come and {tick to 

a knife touched with the load- ſtone that ſhall be 

preſented to them, and may by fuſion re-unite and 

form a maſs. | 

| But what can be the agent which brought theſe 

| ferruginous particles into the clay ? There is 

almoſt no earth but what water will penetrate more 

or leſs, and through which it cannot by degrees 

| make its way, together with the ſeveral principles 

it carries with it. But the clay bars its paſſage. 

Therefore the water leaves upon the clay the hea- 

vieſt parts of what it is charged with. But how! 

Can water poſſibly carry with it iron? Of this we 

are perfectly inſtructed by experience, without be- 

ſtowing any attention upon it. Iron, which is ſo 

abundant, and by its inky taſte ſo ſenſible in the 

waters which we call ferruginous, is not leſs real 

in the other water-ſtreams wherein it runs in a quan- 

tity too ſmall to affect our ſenſes. Iron is from 

one end of the globe to the other diſperſed in the 

bowels of the earth for the ſervice of man ; and 

the water on the other hand almoſt every-where 

waſhes off and carries away with it ſmall particles 

of this metal, perhaps to do us neceſſary ſervices, 

though we are Jittle or not at all acquainted with 

| that neceſſity. NY | Suſpicions 

| Water introduces with it into the body of the _—_ 
| plants, and into that of animals, an infinite num- of iron in 


; F 4 ber plants. 
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Cosmo- ber of ſmall particles of iron, as it likewiſe intro- 


— —— 


duces globules of air, minute drops of oil, laminaz 


of ſalt, and other principles therein. I will not 
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ſay that this iron js deſigned to give the bark and 
wood the ſtiffneſs and firmneſs which the iron bars 
ive the materials we uſe in the building of our 
edifices. Nor will I ſay, that the particles of the 
iron are maſſes neceſſary or at leaſt uſeſul in vege- 
tations, and in living bodies, to open the paſ- 
fages obſtructed. This mechaniſm is not unworthy 
the wiſdom of the Creator; and it is this way that 
mineral waters are commonly beneficial, in help- 
ing by their weight to clear obſtructions. Our 
ſuſpicion as to this point is ſtrengthened by the 
ſight of thoſe little maſſes of iron, and of very hard 
flints, which are moſt commonly found in the giz- 
zards of domeſtick fowls, and many other ani- 
mals. But, though we dare not aſſert any thing 
in a ſpecial manner concerning theſe uſes of the 
iron which are nat known to us by a ſufficient 
number of experiments, we may however boldly 
affirm, that iron is uſeful and neceſſary ęvery 
where, becauſe God has diſperſed it, and we in 
reality find it again every where, I don't pretend 
that there are mines and large maſſes of iron in 
every place. Theſe treaſures are peculiar to cer- 
tain provinces, But iron circulatcs every where. 
It is diſperſed both in the plants wherein the ſap 
flows, and in the bowels of the carth, wherein water 
runs and winds about. This is a fact teſtified by 
the load-ſtone, You ſeldom preſent ir, or in its 
ſtead a knife toyched with it, either tothe aſhes pro- 
ceeding from wood, or to thoſe of the fleſh, hairs, 
and blood of animals, but particles of iron come 
and ſtick to it, The knife often is briſtling with 
them. The ſame water which had inſinuated theſe 
ferryginous. particles into the body of che plantsand 
| animals, 
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The Prin- 
animals, in a long ſequel of years carries and 7h Pan 


into which I ſuppoſe they may have again thrown jo 3 


the vitrifications, the droſs of iron, and all the 


amaſſes them in the bottom of an exhauſted mine, 


refuſe of the furnaces and forges. There may poſ- 
ſibly remain in theſe waſtes a few parcels of metal, 
which being joined with ſome others newly brought 
and introduced there by the current of the water, 
will poſſibly contribute one day or other to a ſecond 
fuſion, But the maſters of the forges, who fill their 
ditches with this droſs, and after twenty or thirty 
years again find a ſmall quantity of new iron there, 
are a little roo haſty in thanking themſelves for 
their prudence, and attribute to nature a coction 
which is purely ideal, or a tranſmutation of theſe 
vitrified droſſes, which has no reality in it. Net- 
ther the ſands nor the earths aſſume a new form 
here, nor does the ſun digeſt and concoct them. 
The water always running about the mines, evi- 
dently may feed them in this manner. It is this 
water which by degrees brings thither ſome new 
grains of metal. This water in ſhort waſhes off 
and carries away the iron from a higher place, to 
depoſit it upon a lower, where it reſided not. It 
inriches one place at the expence of another, juſt 
as It carries away the gold-duſt, and from the bot- 
tom of the mines throws it upon the ſhores of ſo 
many rivers. 


Water oftentimes carries off under-grounda few The mix- 
parcels of ſilver or gold, amidſt thoſe of another ture of 


more abundant metal. The waters which ſatu- 


rate themſelves with the vitriolick ſalts becomediſ- þ ground, 


ſolvent z in whichcaſe they leave and ſuffer a diſſol- 
ved metal to ſink to the bottom, when they happen 
to be loaded with the diſſolution of another metal. 
On this account it is impoſſible not to find a con- 
ſideraple mixture of metals among the foſſils. mat 

eng 
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this mixture does not authorize us to think that 
there is any new formation, digeſtion, or tranſ- 
mutation in the caſe. Much leſs is it an occaſion 
to think, as the alchymiſts do, that the pewter, in 
which a few parcels of ſilver are found, is one-half 


metal, a metal imperfect, and ſilver begun: or 


that ſilver is in the earth the sketch, the beginning, 
or the preparation of gold. . | 
T he rivers which run into the Rhine, from the 
grounds carry thither a few minute particles of gold, 
which in a long ſeries of years deſcend in imall 
platoons into theſands that border Holland through 
the mouths of the Iſſel, the little Rhine, and of 
the Maes, ſwelled with the waters of the Lek and 
the Vahal. Glauber having extracted a few of theſe 
golden particles from the lands of the Rhine, and 
Beker from the ſands of the German ſea, imagined 
that they had the art of creating that metal, or of 
converting into gold a ſand which there was cer- 
tainly no gold in. Bur if the fire, the ſulphur, the 
bora x, or other unctuous ſalts which they added 
to the ſand in their furnaces, ſometimes procured 
them half a dram of gold from two or three hun- 
dred pounds weight of fand, and moſt commonly 
nothing at all; was ſuch a trifle a reaſon for them 
to ſet up for tranſmutators, and to promiſe a true 
and real manufacture of gold to ſuch as would con- 
tribute to the charges of the furnaces ? They found 
old, becauſe the matters they uſed were capable of 
connecting the diſperſed particles of that metal. But 
theſe matrers were not the forming principles of ir, 
Theſe pretended principles formed nothing, and 
by a perpetual inequality diſappointed the hopes of 
the operator, where-ever there was but little or no 
re-ekiſtent gold at all. The inequality of the pro- 
ducts was exactly the ſame as that of the profits 
which certain ꝓeaſants make, who look out <4 
go? OY * . , gol - 
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gold-duſt upon the banks of the river Ceſe, Arri- The Pain. 
ege, or Rhine. They get ten-pence, a half-pen- N F f . 
ny, a piſtole, or nothing at all a day, according u t 
as the water of the river brings them much, little. 
or nothing at all of this gold-duſt which the ſtream 
carries with it. 

All theſe examples concur to prove, that water 
is the univerſal vehicle which God has appointed 
for the uſe of man, to bring and carry every thing 
to him upon the face, and through the bowels of 
the earth. Therefore when we find iron particles 
in the cavities of the clay, and by the aſſiſtance of 
fire and certain oils arrive at fetching out the ferru- 
ginous particles that were impriſoned in this earth, 
it is eaſy to ſee that this iron was brought thi- 
ther by the current of the waters, and that irs being 
inſenſibly there on account of an exceſſive attenua- 
tion, proceeds from its having been diſſolved, and 
prodigiouſly divided by vitriolick waters. This 
may be conceived. Univerſal experience is agree- 
able to this; and to pretend that this iron is 
a ſudden production of mixing the oil with the 
clay, would indeed be eſpouſing the worſt of ſy- 
ſtems. We might otherwiſe have juſt reaſon to ſay, 
that after heavy rains have waſhed the ſtreets of 
a large town, when the poor go and look out for 
a few old pieces of iron, or of money carried 
down by the rapidity of the ſtream, and ſtopt 
in the cavities of the kennels, that theſe pieces of 
iron or of money are a ſudden product of the gravel g. mina- 
out of which they are fetched, and of the ſtick tion of the 
which makes them viſible. tranſmuta- 

If the converſion of clay into iron has little of dne 

r ee gold into 

reality in it, the tranſmutation of gold into glaſs $1. 
has not a whit more. Mr. Homberg, tis true, Memoirs 


thought he ſaw the gold he offered to the focus of the aca- 


of the burning glaſs at the Palais Royal, melt, and _— 4 


after- | 707. 
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Cos o · afterwards become glaſs. But if we had a right 
Gon: _ to except againſt ſuch a teſtimony as that of the 
illuſtrious Marioite upon colours, we are ſurely in- 
titled to examine that of Mr. Homberg upon the 
vitrification of gold. This chymiſt was but too 
fond of the opinion, that all natures, even the moſt 
ſimple, are reciprocally commutable : witneſs thoſe 
Jong and toilſome operations he with no leſs credu- | 
lity than patience has made upon a matter whoſe | 
ſmell] was never reputed perfume. A perſon of 
note, either out of jeſt, or a ſincere perſuaſion, had 
given him to underſtand, that by a long baking of 
the above matter, he would inſure to himſelf a white | 
and not fetid oil, a mighty extract which had the | 
7 property of fixing, or of converting mercury into | 
| * Mem. of ſilver. This hiſtory we had from himſelf *. That 
3 the Acad. the matter might be laudable, he brought down in- 
1 1711 to the country four ſtout vigorous porters, whom 
he fed very well. He for three months together gave 
them the fineſt bread, and made them drink the 
beſt champaign. As a prudent man, he would 
have nothing to reproach himſelf wich, and ne- 
glected no circumſtance that might contribute to 
the perfection of the Oleum mirabile. But his ex- 
tract baked and rebaked many times over, pro- 
cured him nothing but a black duſt, which by be- 
ing ſo often paſſed through the fire, became ſo full 
of this element, that it took fire at the leaſt im- 
preſſion of the air, ſo that Mr. Homberg thought 
he had found a new phoſphorus, that is, a new phi- 
| loſophical match, wheſe light made him ſee in 
[ the dark what o'clock it was by his watch. Such 
q was the benefit of his large expences, and upwards 
1 of a year's loathings. But the ſorrows and diſtreſſes 
| of the undertakers of tranſinutation, are not always 

paid by the acquiſition of ſo fine a light. 
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This phoſphorus, though it was but a ſlender The Pan- 
recompence, yet flattered Mr, Homberg. But he . > | 
was above all pleaſed with another operation, in ers. oy 
which he thought he had found a real converſion o... 
ſubſtance. This was the vitrification of gold in the 7 
focus of the burning-glaſs. At laſt, ſaid he, here 1 
is a ſubſtance changed by fire into another eſſen- ; 
| tially different. Our hopes are not loſt : there are 
tranſmutations in nature. But that which pleaſed 
| him ſo much, in hopes of the reciprocal conver- 
ſton of glaſs into gold, was very far from bein 
real. he action of the fire, which is terrible at 
| the focus of that large glaſs, occaſioned a ſmall 
| addition of matter to the gold there preſented, by 
| rapidly uniting therewith the duſt, ſalts, hairs, 
| and fine ſands flying in the air, and thoſe which 
| happened to be upon the inſtrument which ſup- 


ported the gold, blending the whole together. If j 
| the gold was immediately vitrified, it is becauſe A 
; being ina very ſmall quantity, it might be abſorbed 1 


under a vitrification of ſaline corpuſcules. But it 
was not deſtroyed for all that, and ceaſed no more | ; 
to be gold than that which is found in the lapis- 
lazuli 3 as the copper ceaſes not to be copper in 
the avanturine, or the iron to be iron, when wrapt 
up in a piece of ice, or in a maſs of ſand, by 
the fire of the forges vitrified. 

Bur what renders Mr, Homberg's vitrification - 
very ſuſpicious, if not of falſity, at leaſt of mea- 
lures ill taken, is its being abſolutely perſonal to 
him. It has never appeared ſince. It was attempted 
with great accuracy at the landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel's“, and in other places, with burning-glaſſes o See Mr. 
ſtill larger and as well made as that of the Palais #r:/ce- 
Royal, but always in vain. The melted gold has lick phy- 
ſtill continued to be gold. Even lead has either“ 
wholly evaporated or preſeryed its nature there | 
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Coxmo- and both from well-known experiments, and the 


ſeveral confeſſions of our moſt judicious chymiſts, 


it is known, that the elements, whether celeſtial as 


fire and air, or terreſtrial as water, ſand, falt, 
earth, quick-ſilver and metals, are ſo many mat- 
ters primitively made, and deſigned for certain 
effects, incorruptible with regard to us, and dura- 
ble to ages. 1 

But I am perhaps too full of the thought, that 
God has at firſt determined the quantity of the me- 


tals which men ſhould ſtand in need of: that they 


are ſubſtances every whit as ſimple, elementaty, 
and incommutable, as water, ſand, and aſhes: that 
our proviſions are conſequently made: that we 


never ſhall produce the leaſt grain of metal: that 
. our skill conſiſts in amaſſing together or work- 


ing the metals already made; but that we never 
were indowed with a capacity of producing them. 
Though this thought, if approved, might ſhut 
the door againſt many frivolous hopes, and ruinous 
operations; let us not however admit it out of in- 
tereſted views. Let experience alone and the truth 
of facts perſuade us to eſpouſe this principle. | 

But are not facts here evidently againſt me? 


- Almoſt every-where about the mines, and in mi- 


neral matters, we commonly meet with ſulphur, 
cinoper, marcaſſites, vitriol, and other matters, 
wherein much metal is already found. Theſe be- 
ing not perfect metals, have we not rea ſon to think 
that they are metals begun? Nature here ſhews us 
the way we are to follow. She offers us matters 
which want only the finiſhing ftroke to become 
metals in reality. She invites us to the working 
of theſe precious ſubſtances, by pointing out the 
forming principles of them to us. | 

A way of arguing like this would be a very 
groſs miſtake indeed, Let us again demoliſh 2 


* 
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falſe pretenſion, ſo very common, by ſuch facts as The Pau- 
cannot be excepted againſt. The cinoper is 1 
compound of mercury and ſulphur. The ſulphur r. 
is compoſed of oil, and of acid vitriolick ſalt. The 
oil is compoſed of fire, air, water, ſalt, and of 
an unknown matter, which is the caſe and bond of 
the whole. The vitriol is compoſed of ſaline and 
of metallick particles. If this ſalt touches iron, it 
is a green and ferruginous vitriol fit to make ink 
with: if it unites with copper, it is blue vitriol fit 
to make diſſolving waters. All theſe matters are 
more compoſed than the metals. For they not | 
only may be fined and cleanſed, but moſt of them | 
may be analyzed, and even ſome be again com- | 
pounded, Whereas metals, which may indeed be 
purified, can never be analyzed, All theſe mat- 
ters which contain much metal in them, together 
with other ſubſtances, do not form the metals, but 
rather are formed by them. Ir is then no wonder i 
that we find them in the neighbourhood of the 
mines. Therefore antimony may owe its birth to 
an intimate mixture of mineral matters; but it 
never will give birth to ſo ſimple a ſubſtance as 
: gold is. This antimony prepared may become 
: Regulus, and in the opinion of the alchymiſt paſs 
ſor the Dolphin, or the Petit Roy. But the Regu- 
lus was never feen to become king. It will never 
be gold but in idea and expectation. 

The clearing of this queſtion being of the utmoſt 
importance, and capable of curing men of the ex- 
travagance of incroaching as they do upon the pre- 
rogatives of the creator, let us reject with diſdain 
none of the arguments of the alchy miſts before we 
have examined them. That which pleaſes them 

moſt, though it be the leaſt acceptable at bottom, 
is their fancy, that the egg of a bird or of another 
animal is nothing but a maſs of primitive matter, 

without 
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Co:mo- Without veſſels and lineaments, which being 
cor. taken from the ovarium, and conveyed into the 
matrix, there aſſumes its peculiar form and ſtruc- 
ture; and that the ſulphur and mereury will in the 

ſame manner aſſume the form of pewter, ſilver, or 

gold, according to the variety of the matrices they 

are received into. | n 

Here are fine words indeed, and an outſide of 
philoſophy. But in good truth, all this ſignifies 
nothing. What relation is there between the ger- 

men of organized bodies, and bodies that have no 
organs? Bodies organized have veſſels, a ſhape, 

a conſtant birth, which never varies in the fame 

ſpecies. But this wonderful organization is not at 

all the work of the matrix into which the germen 

taken off from the ovarium is introduced. The 

matrix preſerves this germen : it nouriſhes, it un- 

folds therein a body already formed by the hand 

of the Creator. Matter may therefore, without 
forming the germen, yet be neceſſary to its port, 

and for a while keep the extreme tendernefs of the 

embryo free from all inſults. But there is no man- 

ner of compariſon between theſe ſo very wiſe pre- 
cautions, and the formation of a maſs of gold or 

of marble. The particles of theſe maſſes are made 


ſrom the beginning. But the maſs may be atte- 


nuated or made thicker, according to the motions 
which divide or reunite the diſperſed particles of 
them. Theſe bodies are formed by ſmall grains, 
by thicker balls, by large beds, ſometimes ſmooth, 
ſometimes broken and mixed. Who, in theſe 
fortuitous conjunctions, cannot recognize the ope- 
ration of water, which has carried and heaped up 
the matters thereof, according to the cavities, le- 
vels and declivities it has met with? It has ga- 
4 thered them in veins where-ever it was able freely 
to run through a certain extent and ſpace. _ 
* - 
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| the maſſes it has united are mingled or fractured ac- The Pam. 
cording to the confuſion cauſed among them by the 5 104” 
fire, the air, the concuſſions of the earth, and the ,,;c:5. 
ſtream of diſſolving waters. What I here advance ———— 
2 is confirmed by the regularity of the figures which 
the ſmall ſtreams of metallick and ſtony particles 
aſſume under- ground, according to the variety of 
the moulds into which they are received. We moſt 
commonly find bits of wood, which after they 
were rotten, have been penetrated with a cryſtal- 
line matter, ſo as to become ſtones, or flints, or 
true agates, without loſing in the leaſt the primitive 
order of the fibres of the wood. The cryſtalline 
Juice drives away or abſorbs the ſubſtance of the 
worms, which had perforated theſe bits of rotten 
wood. It intirely takes up the room of them. But 
the viſible veſtiges of cheſe worms through the whole 
thickneſs of the wood, are proofs that this wood l 
has been altered, and that it is the rotting or the | 
evaporation of a multitude of ſolid particles, which 
facilitated the acceſs and inſinuation of the ſtony 
juice. I have a piece of a vine-prop petrified that 
was found in a vineyard. I have an acorn totally i 
converted into ſtone. Nothing is ſo common as to : 
find under-ground maſſes of ſtony juices, which 
have exactly filled the ſhell either of a ſca-urchin, | 
3 or of a nautilus called the horn of Ammon, and 
which exactly preſerves the figure of the mould, | 
though the laid ſhell, which was very thin, be de- 
ſtroyed either wholly or in part: So that the collecti- | 
ons more or leſs conſiderable of theſe ſtony juices, j 
x or of the metallick particles, may be the work of the | 
| 
| 


agents which God hasappointed to ſpread theuſe of 
theſe matters in a greater number of places. But the 
; minute parcels which compole thoſe collections, are 
| elements known to God only, and deſigned for our 


ſervice from the beginning. They are indeſtructi- 
Vo I. II. 5 ble 3 
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Cosuo- ble; that the world may remain conftantly the 


ſame. Now, if it is not in our power to deſtroy 
them, either by diſſolvent waters, or by the force 
of fire; much leſs is there any power capable of 
producing them. Therefore all metals are ready 
made, and undertaking to form a ſingle grain of 
gold, is attempting to make an element. It is 
undertaking to make the world. 

This queſtion deſerves to be examined to the 
bottom, philoſophers will ſay. But it is time to 
get out of the cave of your alchymiſt. It is not 
of elements like ſulphur, ſalt, and mercury, that 
we intend to conſtruct the world. Leave all theſe 
old chymiſts, and give them over to the extrava- 
gant hopes they build upon the metamorphoſes of 
their univerſal ſpirit. Are people of this ſtamp to 
be confuted ſeriouſiy? They are mere quacks, 
who promiſe others riches, and whole ages of 
life, while they themſelves periſh in miſery, and 
nohe of them, for the honour of their profeſſion at 
leaſt, has as yet been found applying to his own be- 
nefit the reſtorative or univerſal elixir, which they 
fo emphatically offer to others. Or if their re- 
ſearches are ſerious, they are at moſt a parcel of un- 
S$kilful artificers, who have nothing but hands, and 
are not born to think; ſince it has been ever im- 
poſſible to make good their promiſes, and to un- 
derſtand any thing of what they ſay. Come to us: 
we intend to propoſe to you none but clear ideas z 
nay, we ſhall warn you beforehand not to give 
credit to any thing we ſay, but as our principles 
ſhall appear to you rational, and attended with 
evidence. *Tis true, there is a great variety of 
opinions among us: but this very diviſion has ſome- 
thing in it advantageous for you, fince it occaſions 
a very material examination. You become judge 
of our debates, and nothing but light and wats 
: will 
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to another. N 
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— 
The principles of the known compoſitions. 


AMONG this multitude of philoſophers who 
invite us to ſtudy with ſome conſtancy their ſyſtems 
both upon the origine and the ſtructure of the heas 
vens and the earth, it is proper we ſhould pick out 
the moſt famous of them, and moſt particularly 
Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius; Ariſtotle, the 
ſchoolmen, Gaſſendus and Deſcartes. I obferve 
1 in all of them a meditative air, and an outſide of 

4 profound recollection. All have been fond of ſo- 
litude and ſilence. It ſeems at firſt that none but a 
good opinion can be entertained of what a ſerious 
examination and a long habit of reaſoning will pro- 
duce. But a ſuſpicion, or a motive of diſtruſt na- + 
| turally grounded upon their gloomy diſpoſition, 
; and upon this method of meditating rather than 
ſeeing, ſeizes me on a fudden. 
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4 . Democritus had retired into the tombs of Ab- be defect | 
L dera, and wiſhed himſelf blind, that he might of the me- 
- F think with greater freedom, and without any ab- — 


fence of mind, to order the world he had in his phers. 
head. Epicurus knew nothing but his gardens; 
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; The ſtudy of the patticulars of nature, and the 
e toil of experimental reſearches, would have offend- 
'$ ed his indolence. The Platonics, Peripatetics, and 
h Scholaſtics, ever have deſpiſed particular ftudies; 
of They left them to the artificers, in order to buſy 
e- themſelves about metaphyſicks and diſputes. Def. 
NS cartes and many others ſhut up by themſelves, and 
ge always amuſed about generalfties, hardly knew 


ce any thing but their own thoughts, and hardly 
ill 2 vouch- 
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happens in the daily changes which are made 
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vouchſafed to ſtudy nature herſelf, If a difpoſt- 


tion like this claſhes with reaſon when the ſtruc- 
ture of the world 1s to be decided, it would be no 
leſs imprudent in us, when we are to compare their 


ſyſtems with the univerſe, of which they all pre- 


tend to explain the frame. I certainly have a great 
value for the beauty of their genius, and the noble 
order and ſeries of their thoughts. But thefe being 
ſo very different among themſelves, I ought on 
this account to miſtruſt them, and to ſet no value 
either on their notions or mine, but in proportion 
as they ſhall prove agreeable to experience, 

Let us then begin by conſulting experience ra- 
ther than any argument. Let us collect a good 


number of facts, whereby we may be inabled right- 
ly to judge of what philoſophers ſhall tell us, and 


equally to avoid approving or blaming any thing 
Let us examine the particularity of what 


around us. What we ſhall ſee either conſtantly or 
never at all in theſe operations, will authorize us to 
paſs a rea ſonable judgment upon the poſſibility or 
impoſſibility of the tranſmutation of an univerſal 
matter intoa regular world. For what diſagreement 
ſoever there may be in them, they nevertheleſs all 
unite in this common notion. But their chaos be- 
coming a world, or their world built with an homo- 
geneous (a) matter, ought to appear to us a plau- 


ſible work, in proportion only to its being exactly 


agreeable to the true world, ſuch as it is perceived 
by our eyes and our hands. 

We obſerve about us three different kinds of bo- 
dies: 1. Organized bodies: 2. Compound bodies: 
3. Simple bodies, or thoſe in which we perceive no 
manner of compoſition. The firſt, like the W 


() Wholly of one and the fame kind. 
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of man, of an animal or a plant, ſpring from a The Pan 
germen, in which they reſided in little: they in- 5," _ 
creaſe, thrive, come to perfection, and finally are Courosi- 


deſtroyed by the diſſolution of the ſeveral parts that r1ors. 


compoſed them. The ſecond kind of bodies, like 
the major part of minerals, ſtones, and other foſ- 
ſils, do not proceed from any germen, but are 
formed of many more or leſs ſimple bodies drawn 


near each other, and gathered in a maſs. The 


third kind, like refined metals, water, ſand, light, 
and many others, are bodies which I think I may 
call ſimple ; becauſe they enter into the compoſi- 
tion of the foregoing, whereas there 1s no other 
ulterior kind of body that enters into the ſtructure 


of theſe. This is what I take to be the reſult of 


experience; and upon this the diſcuſſion of all the 
aſſertions of philoſophers depends. . 

They ſay, that water, ſalt, ſand, common 
earth, fire, air, and other principles, become for 
inſtance ſap ; that ſap becomes fruit; that fruit 
fleſh ; that fleſh aſhes 3 thoſe aſhes become a plant, 
a flower or fruit; that fruit again becomes fleſh, 
vapour, rain, graſs, &c. This 1s a circulation of 
tranſmutations always new. The increaſes, diſſo- 
lutions, mixtures, alterations and changes of all 
kinds happen either in the organized bodies, or in 
ſuch as are mixed. But there appears in the bodies 
which we call ſimple, no other real change than 
that of the greater or leſs quantity. 

This increaſe or diminution of the quantity being 
no way related to,and altering nothing in the nature 
of things, if there are ſuch ſimple bodies as thoſe 
we juſt ſaid there ſeemed to us to be, we may look 
upon them as elements deſigned for the framing of 
the other bodies. If the water, the earth, or the iron, 
which enter into a plant, there preſerve their na- 


ture in its full perfection, and are found again after 
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the diſſolution of the plant to be all that they were 


before they entered it, we ſhall be able to aſſign 


in nature the cauſe of the meeting of the matters, 
which occaſion the increaſe of this plant, and like- 
wiſe to refer the cauſes of its nutrition to heat, 
falt, oil, and water. But who ſhall be able to 
aſſign the cauſe of water in nature ? They muſt 


| likewiſe be able to ſhew us under-ground the cauſe 


of certain concurrences or mixtures of mattex. Nor 
need they have recourſe to God's will, to tell us the 
cauſe which produced a maſs of cinoper; ſince it 
is known that this maſs is a mixture of ſulphur and 
quick-filver. But to what cauſe ſhall we refer the 
formation of the quick-ſilver ? You make it eva- 
porate in a recipient : you fix it, and then think 
you have deſtroyed, tranſmuted, or loſt it in ſe- 
veral mixtures. It ſhews itſelf again after rwenty 
different operations: again, it appears liquid, 
found, and intire; in ſhort ſo conſtantly the ſame, 
that a skilful German chymiſt, ſtruck with the 
immutability of this nature, thought it a good con- 


ceit, when he ſaid, that a hundred tortures could 
not extort from quick-ſilver its dying confeſſion. 


But if it cannot be alrered, who ſhall be able to 
produce jt ? It is the fame with aſhes and dead 
earth. After a thouſand mixtures, you find it 
intire again. No agent is able to form it. You 
find it where it is; but no cauſe is capable of pro- 


ducing a grain of earth. Let us, by repeated ex - 


periments, make ourſelves ceriain whether there 
are or are not round us feveral bodies of the fame 
ſimplicity, that is, which we can neither change 
nor annihilate, or revive. The benefit we may 
reap from ſuch a diſcovery is this: 

We find all the animals and plants of a certain 
determined farm, which is invariably the ſame ; 
ſo that when by chance a monſter happens to ap- 
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pear, that monſter cannot perpetuate its kind, and The Pune- 
introduce a new genus into the univerſe. God, 7 , 
by this means, has ſhewn upon earth a wonderful c,,,po,.. 
variety of organized bodies: but at the ſame time 710xs. 


he has limited their number. Nor fhall any action 


or concurrence imaginable add a new genus of 


plant or animal to thoſe of which he has created 


the germina, and determined the form. God has 
likewiſe created a preciſe number of ſimple matters, 


or of elements eſſentially different among them- 
ſelves, and invariably the ſame, to aſliſt the increaſe 
of organized bodies, and the allay of the mixed 


ones. By the diverſity of theſe elements, he va- 


ries the icene of the univerſe. But he prevents the 
deſtruction of that univerſe by the very immuta- 
bility of the nature and number of theſe elements. 
He ſets bounds to the alterations which appear in 
them; ſo that the world is for ever changed, and 
et the ſame for ever. 
If I attempt to ſearch into the origine of theſe 
organized germina and different elements, and to 
find a phyſical cauſe productive of them, I am ſtill 
in the dark, But if I refer the origine of either of 
theſe kinds of bodies to a certain deſign ; I eaſily 
perceive, that he who has appointed them to be of 
ſervice throughout all ages, has rendered their 
different uſefulneſſes infallible, by the impoſſibility 
either of deſtroying or adding any thing to them. 
This thought is no way injurious or - diſgraceful 
to God. I on the contrary find in it the character 
of his power, which is invariably obeyed ; of his 
— which has abundantly provided for every 


thing; and of his tender kindneſs towards man, 


for whom he has by that means prepared ſervices 


£qually various and infallible. As J have with the 


utmoſt ſatisfaction already obſerved, that God has 
organized the ſun, to fupply the earth with the 
8 4 portion 
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Cosuo - portion of light, colours, and heat it ſtood in need 


gore of; and that he has wonderfully organized the 


earth in favour of its appointed inhabitant; it 
would be an additional conviction to me of the 
excellency of my own condition, and of the cares of 
a providence that deigns to buſy herſelf about me, 
if I ſaw coming out of her bountiful hands a pro- 
viſion of elements all placed within my reach, 

charged each of them with a uſeſul miniſtry to- 
wards me, and all of them ſhaped with ſo much art 
and ſolidity notwithſtanding their fineneſs, that no 
power whatever might be able to break off the 


leaſt piece, to imitate the ſtructure, or interrupt 


the ſervices of them. 
Were this thought as true as it is magnificent 


and honourable to man, it would be very proper 
to affect his mind, and to ſhew him every where 
the bountiful hand of his Creator. Another very 


important conſequence would reſult from it, viz. 
That, as the body of man, the body of the earth, 


and that of the ſun, cannot have received their 


magnificent organization ſrom any phyſical cauſe, 


but have it immediately from God himſelf, who 


alone knew the ſtructure of them, and would have 
it ſo ; we ought to ſay juſt the ſame with regard to 
the origine of the fire, the light, the water, of the 
minutelt grain of gold or of iron, and of all the 


matters which we ſee invariab] y perſevering i in their 
primitive ſtate. E t 


By a neceſſary conſequence we fhall be obliged 
to own, that as that particular will of God which 
has conſtructed the body of the elephant, isdifferent 


from the deſign which has aſſigned to the horſe his 


peculiar form, and another expreſs will of God 


would have been neceſſary to augment the number 
of the animals of a ſingle genus not now among 


them; it is a peculiar wil like wiſe that has made 
gald, 
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gold, and by its rarity rendered it ſo precious; The Pains 


: CIPLES 
and another will again that has made iron, and 41 3 4 


diſperſed it every- where, becauſe its uſefulneſs ex- Conrosi- 


tends to every thing. We ſhall be moreover obli- vions. 
ed to ſay, that no motion or any ſecond cauſe can 
poſſibly have formed iron or gold, becaule if any 
natural agent could make theſe metals, it might 
alſo render common that which is rare : it might 
produce one-ninth or a twelfth metal unknown, 
and altogether different from thoſe we know. The 
world would now be quite different from what it 
was yeſterday : and far from being preſerved, it 


would at laſt be deſtroyed, 


If there are about us any ſuch ſimple natures ac- 
tually incorruptible, this excellence of theirs leads 
us to a ſpecial deſign of the Creator; and from that 
moment the phy ſicks of the ancients and moderns 
who pretend to ſee every thing ſpringing out of a 
vague matter moved in a direct, ablique, or cir- 
cular line, is intirely demoliſhed, Theſe phy- 
ſicks have already proved abortive, when they were 
to account for the formation of the minuteſt worm. 
Men are now out of conceit with the poſſibility of 
the generation of inſects through corruption, or 
by the motion of a few ſeparated bodies. Nor ſhall 
it be long before we put this important queſtion in 
a fairer light, in favour of the young people who 
have not yet examined into it, If theſe creating 
phy ſicks again fall to the ground when a drop of 
water or a grain of gold is to be produced, how 
will our philoſophers have the aſſurance to pretend 
to fetch out of the chaos, and by the aſſiſtance of 
ſimple motion, a heaven all over ſparkling with 
ſtars, a ſun diſpenſer of life and beauty, an earth 
full of proviſions, which were never ſeen to be de- 
ſtroyed or altered? Let us then with great care 
pur ſue particular experiments, Methinks I * in 

them 
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Como- them this : viz. that we have at our diſpoſal ar 
gory. at our ſervice a multitude of ſimple ſubſtances, 
which no motion or concurrence of cauſes whatever 
1s capable of forming, augmenting, diminiſhing, 
or in the leaſt of altering. The ſame cauſes which 
would have been able to give them birth, might 
alſo deſtroy them, or produce others of quite a new 
kind; and if there are unalterable natures, they 
have as well received their peculiar exiſtence and 
their immutability from a ſpecial and immutable 
j will of God; as the animals and plants are indebted 
for their peculiar form to an infallible will, which 
no agent is able either to counterfeit or improve. 
» In ſhort, the increaſesand mixturesexcepted, which 
y may be differently regulated by tranſitory motions, 
| the deſign and will of God ſhall be the only phy- 
fical cauſe of the general axconomy of the world 
| the only phyſical cauſe of each organized germen 
i that thrives in it; the only phyſical cauſe of each 
| of the very minuteſt elementary particles which 
enter into the compoſition of all. 
1 The inde- Let us begin with the examination of fire. We 
ww fectibility have in the SpeFacle de la Nature collected a mul- 
|! * 2 titude of trials upon this element, which conſpire to 
1 pect de . 1 
| la Nat, make it evident that fire may very well have many 
1 vol. 1). different natural cauſes of its increaſe, but that it 
Ki part '. has no phyſical cauſe of its exiſtence, We may 
—_ take it where it is, collect it, draw its particles near 
each other, and animate the whole. Thus we 
light fire, but cannot produce it. We may like- 
wiſe ſcatter here and there, and let looſe this fugi- 
tive element: but we put it out without deſtroying 
it; and when we think we annihilate it in the 
coals, or in a burning log, by pouring water upon 
it, it is wholly incloſed in the ſmoke, which then 
riſes and burns our face or our hands, 
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Fire ſeems then to be at our command, but is The Paiw- 
no product of ours. We ſhall no longer aſcribe 2 
the production of it to ourſelves, when experience Co. 
ſhews us a number of other elementary ſubſtances, rioms. 
which ſeem, like fire, to periſh, and be revived ———— 
again, or even to be metamorphoſed into other 
natures 3 but which in reality ſubſiſt conſtantly 
the ſame, and are equally ingenerable and inde- 
ſtructible. 

The firſt ſubſtance we meet about the fire is the Of light. 
light. This immenſe element, which is the bond 
and ornament of all the parts of the univerſe, varies 
its impreſſions only. It is actually what it was ſix 
thouſand years ago, and indeed what cauſe could 
be capable of altering it? Endeavour the deſtruc- 
tion of the leaſt particle of light. What inſtrument 
will you lay hold of it with ? It will go through 
them all. The hardeſt body, even diamond itſelf, 
is a downright ſieve to it. It may, *tis true, by the 
ſeveral bendings it contracts in the different laminæ 
of a mixt body, loſe the direction of its motion, 
and be no longer felt. The perpetual weakening 
of the impulſion it had received from the ſun or a 
wax-candle, poſſibly will put it again in the ſtate 
of its ordinary equilibrium, and being no longer 
agitated, it will of cqurſe no longer affect the eye. 

Bur the ſubltance of this admirable element is con- 
ſtantly the ſame, whether it be unactive and with- 
outimpulſion about us, or repeats its ſervices in pro- 
portion to the vibrations that puſh it upon our eyes. 
It is as real and as nearly about us at midnight as 
at noon ; the minuteſt particle of fireſtriking againſt 
the body of this light, betrays its preſence to us. 
But it will perhaps be otherwiſe with one fingle 
part than with the whole body of light itſelf. Since 
a priſm can divide the parts of that light, make us 
difcern the red from the yellow, and put each co- 
| lour 
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lour ſingly before our eyes ; let us try our efforts 
upon one ſingle part. We ſhall perhaps find leſs 
difficulty in one ſingle colour. Poſſibly it may 


reſiſt leſs than the whole. The numerous experi- 


ments made by Sir Iſaac Newton, have let us into 
the truth of this matter, 

The red ray which we would attack being 
through a ſmall aperture received upon a glaſs, 


gives us a red ſpot, This light reflected from the 


glaſs, and received through a blue lens, that is, 
one which admits the blue rays more eaſily than the 
reſt, yet finds proper paſſages through it, and it 
arrives red upon the oppoſite wall. Now, let us 
{train it through another priſm. But there are no 
more diviſions to be made or hoped for by the di- 
verſity of the refractions. This light is only red; 
and neither ſhall two or three new priſms that 
ſucceſſively refract it, nor two or three glaſſes 


that reflect it anew, ever be able to give you 


any other colour than red. The ray poſſibly 
ſhall be weakened as to its quantity, becauſe it is 
differently reflected and refracted at each new ſur- 
face, But it carries its redneſs every where with it, 
and receives it from no diſpoſition of the bodies, 


whatever you may be pleaſed to imagine it to be. 


It will not ceaſe to appear red, till it ceaſes to re- 
main alone, and joins to the common maſs appoint- 
ed to form the white or the ſplendor of the day by 
the reunion of all the eſſential colours. 
Let men, after this, give us ſyſtems upon the 
roductiĩ ve cauſes of the light. To determine learn- 
edly, that a hard or a ſoft particle, one round or 
one divided in the manner of a vortex, is able to 
3 7 8 light, we ſhould previouſly know what 
light is. But the task would be too hard. I only 
would be told what a red ray is, and why that red 


attacked with twenty inſtruments at once proves in- 
deſtructible? 
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deſtructible? All we are told about this matter is The Pan- 
neither conceivable nor agreeable to phznomena, 1 of 


But we eaſily conceive, and experience tells us, Co 


that light, as well as each of its colours, are natures Tons. 
as Immutable as the will that made them. There is 


then no ſenſe, but great temerity, in looking out 
tor the productive cauſe of this luminous ſubſtance, 
or of a red ray, any where elſe than in the efficaci- 


ous deſigns of him who ordered the light to be, to 


enlighten man, and ſpread upon objects ſuch differ- 
ences as might inable him to diſtinguiſh them im- 
mediately. This phyſicks is intelligible ; nor can 


we purſue the method of it without becoming 


better. 
I may be ſtopt here by ſome who will refuſe to 


eſpouſe my ſyſtem of the light, on account of the 


difficulty Mr. Mariotte had, in juſtifying this per- See Mr. 
ſeverance of one ray in its own nature. He, on the Motte 


contrary, pretended to have obſerved, that the dif- 


ferent mediums through which he had conveyed it, Ia lumiere: 


had modified and changed it into ſeveral colours. 

The neceſlity of certain precautions was not as 
yet conceived when theſe experiments were new. It 
may very well happen, that a ray will appear red, 
becauſe red is predominant in that ray, and thrown 
upon ribbons of other colours, when conveyed 
through a priſm that is deſective. In which caſe 
it would be no great wonder, if the ſeparation of 
them was made in a ſecond priſm and very likely 
this is what happened to Mr, Mariotte. 

Though this firſt anſwer ſeems to me ſufficiently 
ſatisfactory, let us however add to it a ſecond no leſs 
acceptable; viz. that the teſtimonies of great men 
are liable to reviſal, in matters wherein the exigen- 
cies of the party they eſpouſe are concerned. There- 
fore, to the trials which did not ſucceed in the hand 


of Mr. Mariotte, I ſhall oppole the publick expe- 
| riments 
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riments which have been made for theſe many 
years, and with fo much ſatisfaction and ſucceſs, at 
the marquis de L' Omaria's. The abbe Nollet, who 
makes and explains them with great clearneſs, has 
removed all difficulties, and rendered the certainty 
of them palpable. Tis true, the experiments upon 
light, and a multitude of others, appear at his 
houſe without the apparatus of lines and calcula- 
tions which always attend them in the north. But 
by tranſlating them as it were from Algebra into 
French, he has rendered them intelligible to the 
ladies, and to thoſe who are leaſt acquainted with 


ſciences. By this method of uſing at firſt no other 


proofs but thoſe which convince the mind by the 
eye, he gives people a reliſh for a more profound 
ſtudy, and often for geometry itſelf, whoſe de- 
monſtrations would at firſt have frightened them. 
But though he uſes the utmoſt exactneſs in all his 
operations, every one owns, that thoſe belongi 

to light, which are commonly ſo defective Sith 
others, never fail of ſucceſs in his hands. He has 
convinced the moſt incredulous, that not only the 
body of light was ſpread all round us, but alſo that 
each ray of light had its peculiar nature, which it 
borrowed not from any thing elſe, and which was 
conſtantly the ſame, ſince it could not be changed 


by conveying it ſingly through twenty different 


mediums, and you might find it again at your 
pleaſure, after you had reunited it in a maſs with 


the other colours. 


We can never expreſs too great a gratitude to- 
wards theſe laborious gentlemen, who have either 


| diſcovered or cleared up truths ſo very important. 


But let us not over- rate the value of their ſervices. 
They went not beyond the ordinary ſphere of our 
underſtanding, in informing us that colours make 
a part of light, and like it are indeſtructible. God, 


in 
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in this point as in all the reſt, permits us to view The Pan 
the out · ſide of his works, and more and more to be mu 
ſenfible of the wonders of them. He rewards and eee 
animates the labour of obſervers by new diſcove- rious. 
ries. But he deviates not from the general plan. 
according to which he refuſes to our preſent condi- 

tion the fight or intimate knowledge of the bottom 

of his works; and ſince the great Newton as well 

as before, the nature of the light is an incon- 
ceivable marvel, a real abyſs, in which our mind 

can take no other part than that of admiring and 
adoring. 

If we make our attempts upon the air, it will The inde- 
indeed be every whit as incomprehenſible to us: but > _— 1 
among the different qualities we are allowed to per- a. 
ceive in it, we ſhall find that of indeſtructibility. I 
temember well that the moſt famous among our 
ancient maſters of philoſophy heſitated not in 
volatilizing air into fire, and readily condenſed it 
into water, fap, falt, and all the other things in 
which they ſaw it enter and diſappear. If you be- 
lieve Mr. Rohault, the aerial particles draw near 
each other, and condenſed become a vapour: this 
becomes rain : the rain changes into earth, which 
being ſoftened and caſt into narrow moulds hollow- 
ed into points, becomes ſalt : that ſalt being bruiſed, 
blunted, and rounded, is converted into oil or 
ſugar. But this mechaniſm is altogether imagi- 
nary. You may beat ſalt, and blunt the points 
of vinegar for whole days, or if you will for months 
together: yet will they be vinegar and ſalt for ever. 
Natures may be mixed, weaken and aſſiſt each 
other reciprocally, and thereby produce effects very 
different. But the primitive ground of each is un- 
alterable: nor ſhall I ſcruple to affirm in particular, 
that a globule of air was never and will never be 
any thing but air. This parcel of air may, in 

company 
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company of water, inſinuate itſelf, either through 
the leaves or the roots, into a plant. It will cir- 
culate through it with the ſap ; but it will be nei- 
ther ſap not water, except in the ſenſe in which our 
body is ſaid to be duſt, becauſe earth is the main 
baſis of it. This air poſſibly will get into an ap- 
ple or a grain of corn, and help the nutrition of the 
animals who uſe that corn or that apple. Ir per- 
haps will creep through the ſmall pores of an egg- 
ſhell or of a chryſalis, and contribute to the life of 
the chicken or the butterfly. But the air in all theſe 
ſituations is not deſtroyed for its being hidden or 
united. to other elements, Every one knows that 
the water put under the recipient of an air-pump 
bubbles up, and renders part of the air it contained 
ſenſible. The air, 'tis true, is not in itſelf viſible, 
even when it covers with a froth a liquor out of 
which it iſſues: but it is viſible by the pellicle of 
water which invelopes the bubble. A wrinkled 
apple put in the ſame machine is no ſooner un- 
loaded of the preſſure of the external air, but that 


which it contained immediately unbends all its 


ſprings, and renders the skin of the apple perfectly 
ſmooth. The ſame air which was not thought fine 
enough, to go backwards and forwards through 
the ſhell of an egg, or the tunicle of a chryſalis, 
comes out and ſhews itſelf in ſmall bubbles through 
the water into which they were put under the reci- 
pient : and that you may not doubt but that this is 
the ſame air which we breathe ; take the chryſalis 
of a catterpillar, and ſuſpend it to a thread tied over 
a bowl of water, ſo that the tail of the chryſalis 
may keep in the water. This chryſalis drawn out 
of it a feC hours after will produce her butterfly as 
ordinary, becauſe it breathed through the apertures 
at- top. But if you plunge into the water the head 
or higher part of the chryſalis, where the imper- 
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ceptible vents that yield a paſſage to the air are, The Pum- 
the water getting into them will ſoon kill the but- 79, 
terfly ; and the chryſalis, for want of breath, ſhall coypog- 
have nothing left to give you. TIONS. 

A new-laid egg loſes its quality from one day - 
to another, and afterwards grows more and more 
empty, becauſe the air paſſing freely through the 
pores of the ſhell, carries the nutritive juices out 
of it, and alters the fluids, Have you a mind to 
eat it perfectly freſh and equally full a fortnight 
or even a month after it is laid? Stop all the ave- 
nues of the external air, and all the iſſues of the 
fluids of the egg. This is commonly done in 
boiling water. The white in the boiling conden- 
ſes againſt the inſides of the ſhell, and ſtops the 
paſſage of the air. A month after if you pur ir 
again into boiling water, as is commonly done, 
but not quite ſo long, you find it again full, turned 
into milk, and as catable as the freſheſt egg. 
This trial, which I have myſelf made, and which 
may be uſefully praiſed towards the end of au- 
rumn, eſpecially for the aſſiſtance of the poor in 
hoſpitals, together with the foregoing experi- 
ments, ſhews us the power of one element upon 
another, the inaction of water when it has no com- 
munication with the air, and the diſſipation of wa- 
ter when the air gets into it, and carries it off 1n 
a free circulation. But in all theſe trials one ele- 
ment never becomes the other. The air which 
has crept into the liquors, for inſtance into com- 
mon water, ſeems converted into water. It no 
longer gives any ſign of its preſence; and one 
might be apt to think it either tranſmuted or anni- 
hilated, ſince it loſes therein even all its compreſſi- 
bilicy. A pewter-ball full of water cannot dimi- 
niſh its bulk, ſhrink into itſelf, and flatten under 
the blows of a hammer, without forcing the water 
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to tranſude on every ſide. The air, did it conti- 
nue in its own nature under the water, as it may 
be prodigiouſly dilated, might, it ſhould ſeem, be 
compreſſed in proportion. The water might then 
prevail upon it to contract and make room for it: 
which does not happen. Shall we then believe it 
to be metamorphoſed or deſtroyed ? No: it is: 
ſtill che ſame : it is only confined, becauſe it then 
loſes the exertion of its fpring under maſſes of 
water heavier than itſelf, and whofe ſurface is 
moreover ogy ed with the whole weight of the 
external air. But though a maſs of water be ſpe- 
cifically 850 times as heavy as an equal maſs of 
air; this ſmall globule of air overcharged, ſhall 
exert its . lift up the maſſes of the water, 
and manifeſt its preſence ſo ſoon as this water ſhall 
in the air-pump be freed from the preſſure of the 
external air. The air therefore is not deſtroyed 
by being mixed with liquors, and it remains there- 
in juſt what it was before. 

ere follows an experiment of another charac- 
ter, but which equally proves, that the air mixt 
with water is not tranſmuted into water, ſince wa- 
ter, when diveſted of air, acts quite different from 
what it did in conjunction with it. If you ſhake 
common water in a long tube of cryſtal, the 
beaten air makes it froth 3. and flattening be- 
tween it and the bottom of the tube as the water 
falls thereon, this air blunts the blow, and hinders 
the hard falling of the water, which makes but 
little noiſe. But if with the pump you exhauſt as 
much air as poflibly you can, not only from the 
tube, but alſo out of the water itſelf, and imme- 
diately ſtop the end of the tube at the lamp of an 
enameler, ſo that the air cannot re-enter it; then 
ſhake the tube: the water in its fall meets with 


almoſt no air interpoſed between it and the bot- 
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tom of the tube. It then touches the bottom with The Pin- 


the whole extent of its maſſy ſurfaces, and makes 


it give a clear ſound like that of ſilver, and as coupos:- 
great as what the fall of a golden or marble- ball rions. 
might occaſion, The water may then beat, divide, 


abſorb, and contain the air, or be dilated along 
with it; but it never changes it into its own ſub- 
ſtance, and air may be taken again from water 
whenever we pleaſe. 


Let us make air go through a harder trial ſtill. Thewind- 
Let us keep it for ſeveral years together in a cloſe gun. 


iſon, and ſee whether captivity and torture will 
ave any influence upon it. An air. gun has been 
invented, in which the air may be contracted and 
preſſed down with a piſton ; inſomuch that by divid- 
ing that ſmall quantity of impriſoned air into ten or 
eleven portions, which you may let Tooſe one after 
another by as many ſucceſſive pulls of the trig- 
ger, you may (tho? this air be kept confined ten 
or fifteen years, or more) yet ſend out ten or ele- 
ven balls almoft equally mortal. The experiment 
has been made at London and at Paris What 
has happened? Has not the ſpring of this air, as 
well as any other ſpring kept bent too long to- 
gether, been weakened? The ſpring of other 
bodies ſeems to be only precarious in them, and 
may be altered by many accidents. But the ſpring 
of the air, which poſſibly may be the principle of 
other ſprings, always continues in its ſtrength ; and 
the wind- gun, fifteen years after it has been charg- 
ed, thraws a bullet through a board at forty paces 
diſtance, as it would have done the firſt day. 

The dilated arr, I confeſs, has no longer the 
fame ſtrength, nor produces the ſame effetts ; but 
it is becauſe this force exerts itſelf in a wider ſpace; 
and upon a greater number of points, It is in rea- 
lity the ſame, but more divided. Put this air 
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ſha]l be reſtored. 

Ic is then evident that light, fire, and air, tho” 
always together, yet are never confounded. They 
are ſubſtances which reciprocally diſplace each 
other, and by their mutual ſhocks communicate to 
each other celerities more or leſs conſiderable, and 
new determinations : but the one can never become 
the other. They have a nature and properties alto- 
gether incommunicable. We judge ſo; becauſe we 
find them conſtantly the ſame atter their moſt in- 
timate mixtures. But the wonders of their ſtruc- 
ture are not ſo eaſily perceived as their effect and 
their exiſtence. The human mind in. good truth 
can underſtand nothing in them. It is therefore a 
very ſtrange raſhneſs to decide, that ſuch or ſuch a 
thing 1s ſufficient to produce light, to ingender air 
or fire. Sure the ridicule of this is much greater 
than that of ſending from Paris to Pekin a compu- 
tation of the materials that ſhall be neceſſary for 
the repairing the palace of the emperor of China. 

The water, which has been ſo often reprefented 
to us as the product of an air condenſed, or as the 
fruitful cauſe of a multitude of effects wherein it 
loſes its nature to aſſume another quite. new, 
through all ages and in all the bodies into 
which it enters, was never nor ever will be any 
thing but water. The changes of it are merely 
apparent, its nature is truly unalterable. When- 
ever fire ceaſes to communicate motion and flui- 
dity to it, it is ice: it is in a manner petrified. 
But you know, that notwithſtanding this ſtrange 
alteration, it is really all it was before. When the 
return of fire looſens it, and puts it into a fluid 
ſtate again, ir then appears under its primitive 


form- Its parts ceaſe to form a hardneſs under 


the univerſal preſſure : they are ſeparated by the 
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inſinuation of an external agent, which raiſes and The Pan- 
keeps them in a ſtate of fuſion. CIPLEs of 


the known 
When the fire influences this water more vio— 8 


lently, it then treats it as it dots lead and mercury. v. 
It diſſipates it. What's become of it now? Why, ——— 
it is in more places juſt what it was ina ſingle one. 
As the lead (whether in a maſs, melted, or evapo- 
rated) is always lead, and is found again without 
the leaſt anuibilation ; the water likewiſe, let it 
become ice, wave, vapour, hoar-froſt, hail, ſnow, 
rain, or dew, is always water. Evaporation makes 
It inſenſible to you. You would think it was no 
longer any thing but air. The air and the fire 
ſupport it, *tis true; but they never tranſmute it 
into their own ſubſtance. Would you have a proof 
of its exiſting ſtill without any loſs whatever? Op- 
poſe to the paſſage of this vapour a cold marble, a 
looking-glaſs, a bottle juſt fetched out of a place 
more deſtitute of fire than the external air. The 
fire therein finds pores proportioned to its tenuity, 
and enters into them. The water which we are 
looking for, and which we do not perceive in the 
air wherein it ſwims, being compoſed of maſſes 
too large, 1 is ſtopt at the orifice of theſe pores, and 
you ſee it gradually condenſe on the out- ſide. It 
was attenuated, volatilized, and taken from your 
ſight 3 but not changed into another nature. 
When this vapour is carried higher, it thence 
comes down again into rain. This rain introduced 
into plants and fruits, diſappears anew. Bur it 
there becomes the vehicle of the ſalts, oil,, and. 
other principles, whoſe various mixtures and wy 
ferent temperaments conſtitute the tartneſs, ri 
neſs, inſipidity, and rottenneſs of the fruit. In or- 
der to make yourſelf ſure that this water is not 
loſt there, you need only have recourſe to analyſis 
and the alembic which return it faithfully to you. 
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The nature of water is then independent on 


whatever ſurrounds, attenuates, raiſes, diſguiſes, 


and mixes with it. But no agent is more capable 
of ingendering than capable of deſtroy ing it. Nor 
is there any intelligence that can ſincerely flatter 
itſelf of knowing it. Would it not then be per- 
fectly ſenſeleſs to pretend to give one a receipt 
for the making of water ? 

Let us paſs on to the examination of oil. This 


again is the reſult of a precaution, which could not 


any where reſide but in the counſels of the eternal 
wiſdom, not in any natural agent. I own, that 
oil ſeems not to be an element ſo ſimple and un- 
compounded as light or water. Every oily juice 
always contains a great deal of fire: and in the 
decompoſition there is no oil but what yields much 
water, many globules of air, together with a few 
ſalts, a little earth, and ſomething of the eſſential 
parts of the animal or fruit out of which it is ex- 
tracted, I own beſides, that after the diviſion of 
theſe principles, the ſame bady of oil cannot be 
revived or re-eſtabliſhed, as after the analyſis of 


cinoper into fu y_u and mercury you again may 


form a new mats of cinoper by the re-union of the 


mercury and ſulphur. But it is the very compo- 


ſition of oil that makes me look upon it as a kind 
of organized body, purpoſely made to be replete 
and ſwelled by the bodies which infinuate them- 
{clves into it, but which no natural agent was ever 
able to conſtruct, nor any intelligence able to con- 
ceive, Pray, who hasever beenable to re-unite in 
the globules of oil a proper doſe of principles ſo 
very different? Who has been able to bridle 
them notwithſtanding their agility and natural 
violence? Whoever was able to reſtrain them in 
peace, notwithſtanding the perpetual ſhocks they 
Pe y give each other ? None but he who fore- 
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ſaw the vaſt utility which man might borrow from The Paix- 
oil, has been able to prepare cells capable of every ©!'Lt5 of 


A b h 
where conveying, and of keeping in ſtore for all = pn 


the wants of man, the exact quantity of fire and 710xs. 


air that will ſupply his hearth ; the preciſe quan- 
tity of water which.is to inwrap the fire and form 
the flame that ſhall warm and give light to man; 
the juſt portion of ſaline, terreſtrial, vegetative, 
or metallick particles, which are to inform him by 
a diverfity of favours and odours, of whatever con- 
cerns him. I paſs over in filence the other utilities 
of oil, which are numberleſs, to confine my ſelf to 
this wiſe temperament of different principles, and 
to the ſtructure itſelf, which muſt needs be admir- 
able in this liquor. One would be apt to look up- 
on the globules of oil, as ſo many minute ſponges 
regularly conſtructed, and divided into thou- 
ſands and thouſands of cells, with as many valves, 
that they may be able ſucceſſively to fill and 
empty, according to the agent who preſſes them. 
When the external fire has expelled out of them 
the principles that were detained therein ; theſe 


ſponges remain only like ſo many flattened purſes, 


but which being volatilized by this evacuation, 
and toſſed about in the air, there ſwell with a new 
fire, and are again ſaturated with other vegetative, 
terreſtrial, or metalline principles, being conveyed 
ſometimes into the plants, ſometimes into the 
bowels of animals, or under ground, and along 
the metalline veins which there are ſpread. The 
principles which we juſt ſaw re- united in the oil, 
poſſibly are retained therein by ſalts of different 
kinds. It can hardly be doubted, but that the 
fire and water which are in ſulphur, are impriſoned 
there by the points of the vitriolick ſalt, which 
the ſulphur put into the fire darts out on every 
ſide, and which ſpread fo diſagreeable a ſmell. At 
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this rate, there ſhould be a primordial bitumen, 


an elementary oil, which would conſiſt only of a 


multitude of minute volatile ſponges, which being 
exalted into the air, or carried thither by the wa- 
ter, might be ſaturated and filled with particles of 
fire, air, ſalt, and other elements, then be unloaded 
of them by the violence of fire, and repeat the ſame 
ſervices by a perpetual circulation. 

This mechaniſm is only a ſuſpicion, but it ripens 
into a reaſonable preſumption, when we judge of 
the conduct of the Creator in this point, from what 
he obſerves in his other works, Let us take for 
our examples ſalt and the other elements remaining 
to be examined. They only change their form, 
that is, their acceſſory matter. The grounds of 
them remain indeſtructible. 

The ſalts (if we are however to admit of any 
other than the acid ſalt which appears the moſt 
ſenſible to us) are all of an immutable nature, and 
likely as improductible as immortal. This ſaline 
nature, which all judicious chymiſts acknowledge 
to be altogether above their underſtanding as to 


the ground of it, is ſenſibly diverſified according 


to the nature and quality of the oils, earths, me- 
tals, and other ſubſtances to which it is united. 

But after a thouſand ſucceſſive mixtures and ſepa- 
rations, it is found again in nature and in the labo- 
ratories of the chymiſts. The water, after having 
diſſolved tlie falts thrown into it, ſeems to have ab- 


ſorbed and annihilated them. But it is no ſooner 


evaporated, bur, a few-volatiles excepted which 
rarefied water may keep up and carry away with 
it, you find again the fame ſalts in their nature, 


precipitated one upon another like ſo many ſmall 


cryſtals at the bottom of the veſſel, There are a 
thouſand ways ofdiſingaging ſalts out of what ſur- 
rounded them, and out of what rendered them 


ſome- 
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ſometimes fluid, acid and tart ; ſometimes alka- The Prin- 
line, hot and bitter; ſometimes ſaccharine and of pep of 
the nature of ſyrup. After the operation they are Courost- 
found again more or leſs purified and tranſparent, ions. 
according as they recede from or approach again —<" 


to their primitive ſimplicity. Diſſolve, filtrate, 
and evaporate them twenty times over, your labour 
will end in a cryſtallization, which will always re- 
turn you the ſame ſalt. Nature and the hand of 
man therefore may vary, colour, and change the 

ualities of ſalt, unite it with new matters, and 
ee it again,; but they can neither produce 


nor cauſe it to periſh, Men only know how to 
make uſe of it. 


Sand is another element full as ſimple as the fore- The ſand. 


going; and ſuch as it came out of God's hands, 
ſuch will it remain through all ages. Nor will any 
cauſe or agent whatever be able to retrench from 
or add one ſingle grain to it. 

Sand is naturally inflexible, maſſy, and cranſpa- 
rent like cryſtal. We are even informed by the 


microſcope, that it is true cryſtal z which gives us 


room to think that cryſtal is no more than a maſs 
of pure ſand. I expect that thoſe who want no- 
thing but matter and motion to conſtruct the 
world and all its parts, will be able exactly to tell 
us what cryſtal is, and in what it intimately differs 


from light or from common earth. However, as 


I thought experience was to be conſulted before I 
ſhould hear them, I am thereby informed, that a 
grain of ſand or of cryſtal, as well as any other ele- 
mentary part, is a ſimple nature, or one whoſe com- 
poſition is known to God alone, ſince we can nei- 
ther reſolve, nor of courſe aſſign the principles of 
it. But the ſame experience informs us, that, as 
the effects of light, fire, and air, ſhew us the flui- 
dity, the activity and elaſticity of theſe elements; 
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Cosuo- we are, from conſtant appearanees, likewiſe autho- 
coxY. rized to attribute to fand particles at reſt, ſtrictly 
united, and, notwithſtanding their hardneſs, tranf- 
parent. I find again here, as well as every where 
elſe, the uniform eonduct of the Creator in the 
lights he grants us. He hides from us the ſtruc- 
ture of cryftal, and only ſhews us the ſervice and 

properties of it. Let us follow theſe. 
The minuteſt grains of this element, not our 
common ſands which are ſmall rocks already form- 
ed, and perhaps mixed with ſome other matters, 
but the ſands by their minuteneſs imperceptible to 
us, may be carried away and wrought by the air, 
the water, or the fire. | h 
I indeed believe, that a ſmall maſs of air being 
ſpecifically leſs bulky than a like maſs of ſand, 
will not carry it away. But this very fine ſand 
may be united to laminæ of wood, duſt, woot, 
fleſh, and other things; with globules of air rare- 
fied in their interſtices, ſo that theſe particles or 
corpuſcules ſhall be eapable of being in equilibrio 
with the globules of the denſer air, whoſe room 
they take up. Theſe corpuſcules of courſe ſhall be 
able to float in it; it is what we really ſee happen, 
when a ray of the ſun ſtrikes acroſs the air of a 
dark room, and is reflected from the ſurfaces of 
this minute duſt. Thus the air becomes a maga- 
Zine full of water, ſalt, earth, oil, and ſands, which 
every living or vegetating creature may reap the 

benefit of. | 

The fine ſand likewiſe may be carried by the wa- 
ters that run under ground, and may happen to be 
united ſometimes with falts, ſometimes with olls, 
or with other earthly or merallick matters. They 
ſhall be able thus to aſſume ſeveral colours and 
different qualities. Cryſtals and perfect diamonds 
may be formed thereby ; which however ſhall be 
more 
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more rare, as theſe require a ſand altogether pure. The Prm- 
Rubies, ſaphirs, and all other coloured ſtones may 77 of 
be formed the ſame way. More eafily ſtill will =o" 
their union with other abundant matters produce 71oxs. 
ſtrata or large beds of marble, flates, flints, chalk, _——— 
and of ſtones of all kinds, which will differ both 
in colour and quality. 
The action of the fire upon ſand ſhews itſelf in 
the vitrification. This in reality is nothing but a 
maſs of ſand and ſalts, whoſe ſtiff tranſparent par- 
ticles being freed from the other matrers, by the 
inſinuation of the fire, ſink and contract hy the 
departure of that element. And as the activity 
of the fire kept before in a ſtate of ſeparation theſe 
cubical, triangular, round, &c. ſands, when theſe 
maſſes draw near each other again, you find not 
(as in the cryſtallizations made ſucceſſively and by 
ſtrata) ſands of a finer kind, which a ſmall quan- 
tity of water introduces into the interſtices of thoſe 
that are large. This mafs, which the fire quits 
intirely, muſt then be extremely porous, and but 
little coherent. Thence the brittleneſs of glaſs 
notwithſtanding the natural inflexibility of its ele- 
mentary particles. 
This vitrification is the laſt analyſis or the laſt 
term, which all the ſand contained in the mineral 
matters or others can be brought to by the force 
of fire. The action of this element is ſometimes 
ſo violent at the focus of large lenticular glaſſes, or 
at that of concave burning-glaſles, that all the air 
around it is agitated thereby. There happens 
what we ſee in all fluids. The motion of a mill 
at the opening of a flood - gate, ſucceſſively draws 
all the water of the reſervoir to that part. The 
terrible fire made at the focus, agitates the whole fluid 
next to it, draws in an inſtant and from all parts 
that minute duſt which flies in the air, and finds 
. 8 therein 
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Cos˙ therein either oils capable of augmenting the 

gor weight of the matter put in fuſion, or ſands capable 

perhaps of abſorbing it by a ſudden vitrifica- 
tion (a). 

If you again put the vitrified matters into the 
fire, you will ſeparate from them the metallick, 
which appeared tranſmuted, but which was only 
abſorbed therein. The ſand on its part will ſhew 
itſelf anew by a ſecond vitrification, The 
pieces of that glaſs, and generally all the ſhards 
of broken bottles, being thrown into the glaſs pot 
again, will yield you glaſs for ever. Pound this 
glaſs: try to blunt the corners of it, to attenuate, 
and if you will to make it an impalpable duſt : 
when again put into the fire, it ſtil] proves glaſs, and 
will never be any thing elſe. Why does this ſand 
a thouſand times re-appear under the fame form 
after the moſt violent operations? It is becauſe no 
agent nor any kind of motion is capable of alter- 
ing what has been once reſtored to the ſimplicity 
of its nature. This is a ſpecial work of the Crea- 
tor. It is a matter he has determinately made 
ſuch: Who ſhall be able to change it? But it is 

| much eaſier to alter and decompound what exiſts, 
than to produce what exiſts not. If then there 
| never was any agent capable of changing either 
þ the ſand or the glaſs ; of courſe there is none cap- 
| able of producing a ſingle grain of them. This 
makes me before-hand apprehenſive for the hard 
„ atoms of Democritus, and the cubical ones of 
k Deſcartes. Theſe corpuſcules are viſibly ſands. 
j But ſand never alters. Rake up the chaos of ſand ; 

li our philoſophers will fetch the world out of it : 
| but experience fetches only ſand therefrom. 


| | (a) Explication of the pretended vitrification of the gold made 
I by Mr. Homberg. 
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Wes are authorized to ſay the very ſame thing The Pan- 
of the common earth. The nature of it is no leſs LE 
incomprehenſible, and as certainly invariable. Coro. 
Whatever part of earth enters into compoſitions, rions. 
is manifeſted in the analyſis, or by the force of fire — 
in a calcination. The common earth alone ſhall rok 
not be vitrified there; but it will be reduced to lity of 
lime, that is, into aſhes. It may be diſguiſed or ab- common 
ſorbed ſometimes in a metallick fuſion, ſometimes earth. 
in a vitrified ſand which gets the better: but it is 
found again. The fire may divide, ſubtilize, and 
| partly diſperſe it in the air : but that part of it 
i which eſcapes, and that which remains in our veſ- 
ſels, is and will never be any thing but aſhes or 
dead earth. That portion of it which ſhall be diſ- 
ſipated on account of its fineneſs, ſhall run with 
the water evaporated in the air, fall again with 
the rain, and with the ſap creep into the plants. 
i Burn thefe plants, and divide the principles of 
1 them, you will find again your aſhes and your 
dead earth in the final operation. But you can 
never go any further; and this term puts an end 
to our reſearches, becauſe we are arrived at the 
{ elementary nature. 


8 
1. 
? 
. 
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As there is no further analyſis to be made when 
we are come to a vitrified ſand, or to the calcined 
earth, we can no longer know any thing in them. 
We ſee that theſe matters are equally indeſtructi- 
[ ble, and appointed to be the infallible ſupply of 

a multitude of compoſitions and uſes, which have 
3 been diſtinctly foreſeen. We are allowed to per- 
| ceive this deſign, and to praiſe its author for the 
ſame. But it is in vain that our philoſophy attempts 
to penetrate further. We are no longer able to 
determine, what it is that intimately diſtinguiſhes 
elementary ſand from a grain of earth. How then 
can philoſophy with any decency attempt to aſſign 
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Cosuo- what the conſtituent particles of ſand, or the pro- 


ductive cauſes of earth are? 

We may with confidence range in one claſs with 
theſe ſimple ſubſtances whoſe mixture and combi- 
nations afford ſo many helps to man, all primitive 
metals, ſuch as uu \ fitver, copper, tin, ſteel, and 
lead. Nor do I fee any reafon for not joining to 
them that metallick 9010 which we call mercury or 
quick-ſilver. I know not in the leaſt what gold, 
filver, or any other metal in itſelf is, or what 
texture diſtinguiſhes one from the other; and 
herein I reſemble all men that have been or ever 
ſhall be. But upon the infallibility of an experi- 
ment inceſſantly repeated for theſe many ages, 1 
will venture to affirm that theſe metals are impro- 
ductible, incommutable, and indeſtructible. Do 
we make them paſs through the trial of fire and 
of diſſolving waters? Theſe metals, after never ſo 
many ſeparations, prove invariably the ſame. The 
quick · ſilver in appearance loſt in the compoſitions 
it is to enter into, appears again when ſummoned 
to fhew itſelf. All that is evaporared of quick- 
filver or of melted lead, is neither deſtroyed nor 
changed; ſince we collect it whenever we pleaſe 
in the recipient, and reſtore the whole into a maſs 
again. The metal diſſolved in the aqua-fortis or 
the aqua-regis, eſcapes our eyes only. When this 
water, of two metals offered to it, can ſupport only 
one in a ſtate of diflolution ; the other ſinks, and 
is found again in ſmall parcels. This gravelly 
matter looks like lime or aſhes: but it is real me- 
tal, and a few unctuous matters are ſufficient to 
help the coheſion of the metallick particles, and 
to put them into a maſs again. The phlogiſtick 
Juices, that is, the fats which revive or rather give 
a coherency to the metals, and render them ſoft, 
duktile, and malleable; the earths and ſands 0 

render 
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render them rigid, hard, and imperfe&ly coherent, The Pu. 
paſs in the minds of alchymiſts for the principles — 
productive of the metal itſelf. But who is the man Cone 
unprejudiced by falſe opinions, that does not ſee rioss. 
that theſe principles, far from forming the metal, 
are foreign to it, and at moſt are able by their in- 
ſinuation to make the bond of it, to aſſiſt its ga- 
thering together in a maſs, and to alter of vary 
its qualities? The matters which are joined to the 
metals, will ſucceſſively ſhew us a diſſolution, a 
| calx, a maſs, a fuſion, a calcination, a vitrification, 
according, as the vitriol, the quality of ſharp wa- 
ters, unctuous matters, the fire, the earth, or the 
fand, ſhall be predominant in the operation. But 
x you give fire twenty times over to a petrification 
already well purified ; you muſt not expect the 
leaſt grain of metal from it: juſt as gold once pu- 
rified will be gold for ever. 

A Dutch profeſſor *, famous by his application Mr. Mu- 
in improving phyſical experiments, has made a ſchem- 
very great number in order to come at the know- brock. 
ledge of what conſtitutes the virtue of the load- 
ſtone. Theſe he communicated to the public, and 
has done himſelf much honour, by the candor 
with which he confeſſes, that all his labour could 

not procure him any knowledge as to the ground 
of this virtue, nor concerning the nature of the 
ſtone itſelf. But among the experiments he men- 
tions, there are many which demonſtrate to us, 
that metals, ſands, and earths, are invariable in 
their nature. He has made ſeveral operations upon 
a black duſt (a) very magnetical (5), which is 
brought from Virginia, He has, after many trials 
in the ſharpeſt fire, found that it may be calcined, 


eee 
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(a) It is alſo mentioned in () They call that magneti- 

the philoſophical tranſactions. cal, which has the properties 
of the load-ſtenc. 

but 
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but never vitrified. He has ſeveral times pounded 
the load-ſtone, and having mixed it with the acid. 
marine: ſalt, and with the ſpirit of nitre, and for 
many days together made it paſs through ſeveral 
volatilizations, digeſtions, and ſeparations, having 

enveloped or incumbered it ſo as to render its mag- 
netick virtue inſenſible and of no effect, he at 
length again found a black duſt, which attracted 
the needle of the ſea - compaſs, and ſtuck to the 
knife touched with the load-ſtone, He frankly 
confeſſes that the load-ſtone made to go through 
all the trials of diſſolving waters and of fire, loſes 
neither its nature nor its virtue (a). 


It is then a truth reſulting from the ſeries of 


all theſe operations, that man's whole power 
amounts to uniting and diſuniting what is already 
made; but that it produces nothing. That his 
underſtanding may go ſo far as to reckon up the 
principles of what he can analyſe or reſolve into 
different natures : but that it would be a raſhneſs 
in him to attempt the aſſigning principles of com- 
poſition in a nature ſo very ſimple, that he can 
neither change, nor deſtroy, nor know any thing 
whatever in it. 

Now, if an experience ſuperior to all arguments 
demonſtrates to us, that motion brings about no- 
thing new, and that the nature of every element 
is altogether inacceſſible to our ſight ; much leſs 
are we intitled ro pronounce that the world might 
come out of an agitated chaos, or that ſuch or ſuch 
an element may proceed from ſuch or ſuch a 
cauſe; rhe effect and cauſe being equally unknown 
to us. That philoſophy is then demoliſhed which 
has recourſe to general laws ora general impreſſion 
of motion, to produce the univerſc: while expe- 


(a Magnetem quomedocumgue tramatum manere magnetem. | 
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ciſtern, it is ſtill marble. The ſame ground every 
where preſents. Theſe things differ only in their /aid he, a 
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rience, if it be but conſulted, obliges us to acknow- Pais 
ledge the ſpecial operation of the Creator, in the M477** 
ſtructure of a ſingle grain of gold or of load-ſtone, 
as well as in the ſorting of the organs of the whole 
machine. But though experience gives us no ad- 
vantageous opinion of philoſophy; yet does it not 
authorize us to deſpiſe philoſophers. It is right to 
hear them: and we ſhall perhaps be read ier to take 
inſtructions from a better maſter than philoſophers, 
if we liſten to each of them ſeparately. 


— ——— 


IV. 


The primitive matter of the Greek philoſo- 


phers. 


THE whole bulk of the immenſe volumes 


which the ancient and modern philoſophers have 
written upon the manner in which they conceive, 
or imagine they conceive, the primitive ſtructure 
of the heaven and earth, may very conveniently 


be reduced to theſe four famous verſes of La Fon- 
taine : 


* Un bloc de marbre etoit ſi beau, 


. A rough 
u' un ſtatuaire en fit l'emplette. piece of 
Qu'en fera, dit-il, mon ciſeau? marblewas 
Sera-t'il dieu, table, ou cuvette ? | ſo very fine, 
that a ſta- 
tuary 


If you break the marble- god, what will remain? be it. 


Why, pieces of marble. Break the table, or the ad org 


make of it, 


outward form. If inſtead of marble you take clay, $94. 4 
that which was a plate, coming out of the potter's —_ 1 
hands, may, if he pleaſes, become a candleſtick 
immediately. All that philoſophers have ſaid up- 

Vol, II. 9 on 
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| Cosuo- on the matter ſuſceptible of all kinds of forms, 


1 | SONY. amounts to no more than this. But this idea of a 
8 common matter of which all things are indiffe- 


8 reatly made, is a real ſtumbling- block, upon which 
wil | amoftat philoſophers oneafter ranotherhaveſtruck. 

| In examining the operation whereby the world-was 
wil | formed, they all would needs find the model of it 
8 in the action of the man who produces a work. But 


1 this is the ſource of a falſe philoſophy which has 
Wi | led many a man to irreligion. When a man is 
making any work, he uſes a matter he finds alrea- 
dy made. The whole induſtry of the artift conſiſts 
in diſpoſing rightly pieces which have already a 
certain determined nature, and which have not 
in the leaſt borrowed it from him. It two men 
make each a pendulum-clock, one with poplar- 
wood, the other with braſs; there is the ſame skill 
in the ſtructure. Theſe pieces differ only in the 
choice of the matter, which is brittle and of no 
great ſervice in the one, but moſt excellent in the 
other, It is then the goodneſs of the matter eſpe- 
cially, which adds the chief value to the work. 
Let the order of the world, therefore, be ever ſo 
gagnificent; the chief merit of this noble work 
1 conſiſts in the excellence of the ſeveral elements 
which conſtitute the baſis and inſure the ſervices of 
| it. Has the power which formed the world found 
* 7 s theſe matters and elements pre-exiſting and already 
made? It fo, the artificer who imployed them has 
[it not the glory of what is molt excellent in the 
* work. Has he, on the contrary, created them 
Wil! all purpolely, and each of them by a ſpecial act 
cf his will, and from a knowledge of the ſcrvices 
he expected from them in giving each of them an 
invariable nature? In this caſe, the univerſe is full 
of the magnificence and wiſdom ot its author, The 


minuteſt grain of cither gold or ſand proclaims his 
glory, 


— 
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word, may be underſtood by a more particular 
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glory, as well as the heaven with all the flambeaux Pamrive 
that embelliſh it. | MATTER. 
But have theſe elements, ſo conſtant in their | 
duration, and ſo various in their excellence, been | 
conſtructed apart, and each by an expreſs com- 
mand, without any reſemblance to each other? Or 
are they, like the ſeveral veſſels of a potter, made 
of a mould common to all? The philoſophers 
both ancient and modern, ſcholaſticks and corpu- 
ſculiſts, though ever ſo oppoſite among themſelves 
as to the manner in which they conſtru& their 
world, yetall agree in one point, ſuppoſing a com- 


pleaſe, and out of which they fancy themſelves 
authorized to fetch gold or mud with equal faci- 
lity (a). | 

A ſingle man among the Greeks has deviated 
from the common way of thinking, with regard 
to the firſt grounds out of which the univerſe was 
fetched. This is Anaxagoras in his Homceome- 
ria, We may with Lucretius ſay, that our lan- 
guage has no proper term to render the ſenſe of 
this. But what cannot be deſcribed by a ſimple 


explication. 
The Homœomeria (5) amounts to the ſaying, The world 


that each totality in nature is compoſed of parts of Anxa- 


which = 


(a) This is the firſt propoſi- lity of philoſophers fo far as to 
tion of Mr. Boyle in the boos allow, that there is one catholick 
by which he undertakes to re- or univerſal matter common to 
fute ancient philoſophy. I a- all bodies. Origine of forms and 
gree, ſays he, with the genera- qualities. 


(a) Nunc & Anaxagore ſectemur Homaomeriam, 
uam Greci memorant, nec noftra dicere lingua 
Concedit nobis patrii ſermonis egeſtas : 
Sed tamen ipſam rem facile eft exponere verbis. 
Friacipium rerum, quam dicit Homaomeriam, 
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Cosmo- Which before their union were already of the ſame 
6ONY- nature as the whole. A bone is a compoſition of 
ſmall bones. The bowels of animals are a com- 
poſition of ſmall bowels. The blood is nothing 
but a collection of minute drops of blood. A mals 
of gold is a collection of particles of gold; the 
earth a heap of ſmall earths; the fire a gathering 
of minute fiery particles; the water a lamp of 
aqueous corpuſcules : and the ſame in his opinion 

with all the bodies we ſee. 
What may have induced Anaxagoras to eſpouſe 
this opinion, is, that he obſerved that a drop of 
water, though ever ſo much divided and evapo- 
rated, yet was always water; and that a grain of 
gold divided into ten ti:ouſand ſmall portions, 
was in the ten thouſand particles what it was in the 
whole. Anaxagoras had a ghmpſe of truth as to 
this point; and had he limited his principles to 
the ſimple natures which experience ſhews us to 
be indeſtructible; he would have been in the right 
not to admit in theſe natures any except new com- 
binations or tranſitory ſeparations, not any new 
generations. But he deviates from truth in points 

of the utmoſt importance. 
His firſt ks conſiſted in extending his 
>, Principle to mixt bodies. It is not with blood as 
with water. The latter is ſimple, whereas blood 
is a mixture of different particles of air, water, oil, 
and earth, which were contained in the food. A 


Offa videlicet ex pauxillis atque minutis 

Oſibu: ſic & de pauxillis atque minutis 

Viſceribus viſcus gigni, ſanguenque creari 

Sanguinis inter ſe multis coeuntibs' guttis ; 

Ex aurique putat micis conſiſtere poſſe 

Aurum, & de terris terram concreſcere parvis, 5 

Tgnibus ex ignem; humorem ex humoribus eſſe. bh 

Cetera conſimili fingit ratione putatque. 13 
Lucret. de Nat. Rerum, lib. 3. ver. 8 30. 3 

ſecond * 
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ſecond miſtake is the extending the ſame principle to Paturrixs 
organized bodies, as if a multitude of ſmall bow- Murren. 
els might any way aſliſt the organization of the 
bowels of an ox or a camel, and of the one rather 

than of the other. Bur I ſhall call impiety rather 

thana miſtake, the opinion that God, in order to 

create the world, has only put together and united 
matters already made: ſo that they are indebted 

to him neither for their being, nor their excel- 
lence; and that what is moſt excellent in the uni- 

verſe, I mean this variety of natures actually unal- 
terable, preceded the making of the world, in- 

ſtead of being the reſult of it. But the impiety of 

this philoſophy finds its refutation in the very ri- 

dicule which attends it. 

You ask Anaxagoras what the origine of a ſlip 
of graſs is. He in the philoſophick itrain replies, 
that you muſt go back to the Homœomeria, ac- 
cording to which God has only drawn near toge- 
ther minute ſlips of elementary herbs, which had 
like him exiſted from all eternity. Al! things, 
„ ſays he, were confuſed'y together, (this is what 
* may be called Panſpermia, or a mixture of all 
* the ſeeds) and the ſhirit coming afterwards, bas 
«© of them compoſed the world (a).“ It any one 
ſhould ask me of what wool and by what hand the 
clath I wear is made, would it be a juſt anſwer to 
ſay, The cloth exiſted, and a taylor has taken 
ſome pieces of it, which he ſewed together to mike 
me a ſuit of claaths? But here is ſomething ſtill * 
more ridiculous. Our philoſopher argues upon 
the origine of mixed and organized bodies, like 
one who ſeeing ſome analogy between the figure 
of a cat and that of a tyger, would ſay that a 
tyger is a compoſition of many ſmall cats united 

(a) Hale xgiuere i ous ara vis ley a5T2 ,,Gpĩa. 
Ans. Diog. Laert.l. 2, *. 5. 
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on purpoſe to form a very large one; or like one 
who, in order to let us into the origine of watches, 
would tell us, that an artificer having found a 
multitude of watches ſo very ſmall that they could 
not be ſeen, had collected them in a box, and of 
them had made a large perceptible one. 

The Homo omeria being, like many other ſy- 
ſtems, even the moſt modern, nothing but a me- 
thod of diſcourſing in the learned ſtrain of what 


- we do not underſtand, let us here leave the world 


Vater the 


things, 


of Anaxagoras, and examine that of his maſter. 

Thales, the founder of the Ionian ſchool, had 
learned from the Phenicians what theſe knew by 
tradition, or had received from the Hebrews 
their neighbours z that there was a ſtate of imper- 
tection which had preceded the intire accompliſh- 
ment of the heaven and the earth. But they had 
disfigured this idea, and had framed to themſelves 
a chaos of univerſal matter, out of which each of 
them fetched the world in a very arbitrary man- 
ner. Ihe notion of this confuſed matter, com- 
mon to whatever exiſts, has run from ſchool to 
{choo], and we are going to ſee all the philoſophers 
handling it from one to another down to us, always 
in a new dreſs, though with no great variation as 
to the ground- work. 

Tt e, who was an obſerver, would not be 
at ec with a ground of phyſicks impoſſible to 
e Ucmonitrated. He thought he had perceived 
chat water conſtituted the univerſal baſis or the 
common matter of which all things are made. 
This phitofgphy was long in vogue in Ionia, and 
1 Greece, It was the ſy lem of thoſe times. Every 
Dod would needs ſpeak of water. Wich water 
they accounted for every thing. And when Pin- 
darus in che b. Zinning Ot ONE of his odes lays, that 
Taler is 83 1 z this word which now ſeems cold 
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and miſplaced to us, had at that time a ſcientifick Prim: ve 
air, and intimated that the poet was a philoſo- Irren. 
her. e 
Thales had ſome appearances in his favour. 
Does not whatever corrupts and is diſſipated, va- 
niſh into vapours? Do not vapours contract into 
dews and rain? Does not rain produce new gene- 
rations? This tranſmutation of water into other 
natures, and of theſe natures into water, has been 
ſince maintained by Vanhelmont of Bruxelles. He 
promiſed to make with this generative and tranſ- 
mutable water a balſam that would make him live 
many ages, and to give his diſciples as much gold 
as they might want to put them in eaſy circum- 
ſtances, But he was hardly fifty when he parted 
from his family, and left this world unworthy to 
poſſeſs ſo valuable a man. Let us not inſiſt upon 
the reaſons he had to die ſo unmercifully, and fo 
ſoon to leave his family, which was rich neither in 
his days nor after his death. Let us ſoberly be 
contented with the examination of the method he 
uſed to juſtify his promiſes. To make gold, faid 
he, water alone is ſufficient ; ſince a tree, an ani— 
mal, and the whole world, may be made with wa- 
ter. He thought it not proper to enter into his 
laboratory, and to produce a tree, in order to 
make his words good. But he put forward an ex- 
periment in which he worked upon a tree already 
made. It was a ſmall willow (a) of five pounds 
weight, which he had planted in a lixivial earth 
of 200 pounds weight. That willow in five years 
time came to weigh 164 pounds, beſides the weight 
of the leaves which fell from one year to another. 
The earth it was in, being weighed five years after, 


(a) Complexionum atque mixtionum eleimentalium Frmomiun, 
Num. 26 
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Cosmo- happened not to have loſt any thing of its weight. 


GONY. 


Now this ſmall tree had from the moiſture alone 
of the waterings not only all its weight, but the 
oil, water, ſalt, air, and earth it was compoſed of, 
and which were found therein by analyſis. 

Let us to this experiment add,; if you will, that 
of peaſe, beans, and other grains, which are made 
to open, bloſſom and fructify without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any earth, by wrapping them up in a ſmall 

uantity of wool, and by letting them ſhoot forth 
their fibres through a little grate to fetch all their 
nouriſhment from the water in a bowl placed di- 
rectly under them. 

Theſe experiments at firſt ſeem favourable to 
tranſmutators. But when cloſcly examined, they 
become excellent proofs of the reverſe of what 
they advance. This analyſed water is invariable 
in 1ts exiſtence, and far from being ſufficient to 
produce a plant; there are plants, even among 
thoſe that grow in water, which periſh therein 
though it be their own element, when the air is 
exceſſive hot, or over-moilt ; a proof that the air, 
and a certain kind of air too, mult with water con- 
cur to nouriſh them. It is not even properly wa- 


ter which conſtitutes the ground of their ſubſtance. 


This element is only the vehicle of the ſalts, oils, 
earths, and other principles which it has attenu- 
ated, and which it conveys into them. It even 
carries into them iron, very likely becauſe they 
ſtand in need of it. But the water has been con- 
verted neither into ſalt nor iron. 

It is eaſy to perceive, that the alterations of na- 
ture not well examined, are what gave occaſion to 
the other maſters of the ſame ſchool to. conſtruct 
the world with the element of fire alone, as did 
Parmenides, or to reduce all generations to the 
ſingle principle oftheair, as did Anaximenes, "_ 
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of theſe worlds has any manner of reſemblance to Paurrive 


the true one: experience demoliſhes them all. 

Let us liſten to Ariſtotle. Of all the Athenian 
ſchools his is that which meddled moſt with phy- 
ſicks. Beſides, hearing Ariſtotle is knowing what 
has been taught in the ſchools of the laſt ſeven or 
eight centuries. Hardly any other phyſicks than 
his have been known till the eighteenth century. 
According to him, what is fire may become air, 
what is air may become wood, and what is wood 
may become aſhes or gold: becauſe all theſe things 
are matter, and only differ by the form which may 
be altered, 

If you ask him what matter 1s, he will tell you, 
that it is what is neither which, nor how great, nor 
what, nor any thing of what being is determined by. I 
don't underſtand Ariſtotle, you will ſay. He ex- 
plains himſelf in another place. Mater is the firſt 
ſulject of every thing, which always ſubſiſting therein, 
makes it a being by itſelf, not by accident. But this 
perhaps will not be more intelligible. Let us then 
uſe ſome other method, 

If you ſhould examine why God gave flowers, 
ſeeds and germina to plants; you would that 
moment think neither of a pear-tree, nor of a roſe, 
nor of a nut-meg. You would only think of plants, 
flowers, and ſeeds in general, without giving atten- 
tion to any particular ſpecies. But if God was will- 
ing to create a flower, he would not make a 
flower in general; for a flower in general is no- 
thing, at molt it is a thought. God in this caſe 
would make either an anemone or a tuberoſe, a 
belladone or ſome other flower. When a man has 
a mind to become a geometer, and learn the juſt 
means for meaſuring all ſorts of bodies according 
to their length, breadth, and depth; he conſiders 
matter in a general way: He thinks of a body 

extended 
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extended in length, breadth, and depth, without 


giving attention to a mountain, a ſtar, a garden, 
or any thing determinate 3 without taking notice 
whether that body be at reſt or in motion, whether 
it has ſuch name, figure or quantity (a): He 
thinks of body in a looſe and vague manner, 
without ſpecifying any thing. But if God creates 
a body, he will not create a general body. A body 
in general, a nature generally taken, which has no 
form either in its totality or in any of its parts, exilts 
only in our thoughts. Though God were to make 
a maſs uniform in all its parts, and as large as the 
world itſelf ; it would be a body of a determined 
nature, ſince all the parts of it would be alike. It 
would for inſtance be a large maſs of ſand, or of 
gold, or of any other ſuch element. If God ſhould 
on the contrary make a maſs compoſed of parts of 
diflerent natures 3 it would be a totality determi- 
nately compoſed of ſuch and ſuch natures. . 
Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen accuſtomed to 
range their own thoughts in a certain order, and 
to begin by conſidering things in a general man- 
ner, before they deſcend to any particularity, have 
realized this notion of vague and undeterminate 
matter, as a ground which ſubſiſts the ſame in all 
bodies. On this account it is, that thoſe who came 
after him being uſed to treat every thing according 
to the ſame method, and to conlider flowers in 
general before they deſcended to the ſpecies ; ma- 
ny of them have coldly, and even with wonderful 


obſtinacy aſſerted, that the univerſal was in each 


individual object, and that the flower in general 
was a reality truly exiſting in each junquil or vio- 


let. 


Solid genii a great while ago found out, that 
Ariſtotle's categories did not in the leaſt capti- 


(a) This Ariſtotle's definitions ſignify. 
: vate 
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vate nature. If primitive matter had no other Panarrive 


foundation but this method of ranging ideas or of 
conceiving things, it would be a being merely 
imaginary, and we ſhould not loſe much of our 
time in demonſtrating, that fuch a matter, though 
indifferent as to becoming water, fire, iron, or 
gold in the brains of philoſophers, will never pro- 
duce any thing new, nor fatter any alteration in 
the crucible ; becauſe a body in general is neither 
more ſupple nor more ſuſceptible of forms than 
non-entity. Bur it is likely that by primitive mat- 
ter Ariſtotle did not underiland merely body in 
general. It was according to him a very real 
ground. It was in his notions, and notwithſtand- 
ing the obſcurity of his definition, an uniform 
dough of which every thing was to be made; a 
yielding wax which he looked upon as the com- 
mon ground-work of bodies, and allo as the laſt 
term each body was in its deſtruction reduced to. 
It was La Fontaine's fine rough block of marble. 
At this rate, the maſs of each body 1s at bottom 
the ſame. They differ only as to the quantity, 
reſt, or motion, all which are accidental things. 
This notion appeared fo very ſpecious in the eyes 
of all pailoſophers, that they gencrally eſpouſed it. 
Nothing 1s more comical than the confidence with 
which they all of them tell you; Give me matter 
and motion, and I ſhall make you whatever you 
pleaſe, They have had both theſ- at their diſpo- 
{al for a great while: nor have we for all that been 
a whit the better naturaliſts, nor the richer men. 
*T is true, ſome have ſaid that this wax, this! 
common clay, was a collection of crooked, ſquare, ® 
round, triangular, 8 &c. atoms: others, that it vas 
a compoſition of cubes or ſmall dies; and other 
again, that it conſiſted of ſmall vortices compoſ- 
of ſoft or hard particles. But they all of them, 
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both ancient and modern, ſometimes in abuſing 
Ariſtotle very much, and calling him names, do 
him the honour at leaſt unanimouſly to own, that 


* Xeill.ia- there is but one fundamental clay“: that this is 


trod ad 


hby/icam, 
leX. 8. p. 
78. 


the ſame in the heavens and upon earth; and that 
what conſtitutes the ground of wood, is alſo eſſen- 
tially the ground of gold or of mud. 

No this notion of a general matter into which 
all bodies are reſolved in a final decompoſition, is 
contradicted by experience. Were it as they ſay, 
this muſt be the conſequence of it. As motion 
makes an animal, a piece of wood, a maſs of gold 
ſpring out of that wax; motion in taking from 
them a tranſitory form, ought again to reſtore 
them to their primordial wax. This Empedocles, 
Plato, Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen ſay. But it 
does not ſo happen. The organized body is diſ- 
ſolved in different maſſes of skin, hair, fleſh, bones, 
and of other mixt bodies. T he mixt body is reſolved 
into water, ſand, iron, and earth. But notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrongeſt diſſolvents and the moſt 
violent fire, you never will obtain any alteration 
in theſe ſimple bodies. The ſand remains fand : 


iron remains iron. The purified gold undergoes no 


change. Dead earth will be for ever earth, and 
after all the trials and tortures imaginable, you 
will find them ſtill the ſame. Experience goes no 
further. Thoſe therefore who reſolve the gold and 
the earth into other principles which are neither 
gold nor earth, advance what they know nor. 
Whereas if they are but willing to ſpeak according 
to the truth of notorious facts, they will tell you, 
that compound bodies diſſolve into ſeveral ele- 
ments; and that theſ elements, ſuch as gold, iron, 
all the other ſimple metals, earth, fire, water, 
ſand, and a few others, are ſo many natures hav- 
ing nothing common one with another. T hat theſe 

elements 
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elements are, each ſeparately, wonderful works Panarive 
that cannot change; that the world which is made MArrza. 
of them may receive alterations by their different 
mixtures, and yet be as durable as the principles 
which conſtitute the baſis of it. 
After having oppoſed the experience of facts to 
the principle of the primitive matter, it finally re- 
ſults that this vague matter is a chimera, and that 
God neither found nor made it to compoſe the 
world therewith ; ſince neither after the trials of 
many thouſands of years, nor after the natural diſ- 
ſolutions, nor after the artificial decompoſitions, 
any philoſopher that ever lived has been able to find 
at laſt the leaſt inch, nay, the leaſt grain of this 
primitive matter, and poſitively to ſay; Here it is. 
What will then become of the three worlds 
which we are going to extract from it, viz. the 
world of Ariſtotle, that of Epicurus, and that of 
Deſcartes? It is before-hand evident, that they are 
| all conſtructed with a matter, of which they have 
| diſcourſed without knowing any thing of it, and 
| which is really no where in nature found. 
A matter in general, a matter that has no form, 
| may aſſiſt the thoughts of the categoriſt. A 
; body extended in length, breadth and depth, 
q may help the thoughts of the geometer. A ſub- 
k ſtance compoſed of parts placed one by the other, 
| may enter into the definitions of the Carteſians. 
| They all fancy they ſay things very different : 
; but they all expreſs a vague thought, an abſtract 
| idea; and utter nothing that has more reality in 
it than a flower in general which exiſts no-where. 
; It is an eaſy matter to argue upon the uſes of the 
f roots, ſupports, petals, ſtamina, and piſtillum of a 
flower in general. Nor is it more difficult to diſ- 
courſe upon the length, breadth, and depth of il 
body in general, But neither is the general flower, | 
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nor the ſubſtance generally extended, a rea] 
being. 


V. 


The world of Ariſtotle, the elements of the 
 Peripatetics. 


ARISTOTLE, Empedocles, all the Peripa- 
tetics, and all the ſchoolmen after them, in putting 
at firſt in their categories, that is, in the ſtores 
of the ideas out of which they built their ſyſtems, 
an immenſe maſs of primitive matter, had cer- 
tainly ſtuff at diſcretion : they could cut as they 
pleaſed, and might have conſtructed with it a 
world a little better framed than that they have 
given us. They were contented with fetching out 
of it four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, 
which they thought were ſufficient to form what 
we now ſee. However the beauty of the heavens 
made Ariſtotle ro ſuſpect, that they might be very 
well conſtructed of ſomething finer ſtill, Where- 
fore he made a fifth extract out of his primitive 


matter. He fetched out of it a quinteſcence where- 


with to conſtruct the heavens. Philoſophers have 


ever been prepoſſeſſed with the thought, that any 


new word they invent is a new thing diſcovered 
by them; and that what they clearly diſpoſe in 
their own thoughts, muſt of courſe be found ſuch 
in nature. But neither the authority of Ariſtotle 
or of the other doctors, nor the clearneſs of their 
ideas, or the pretended evidence of their argu- 
ments, can warrant any thing real to us. Nature 
may be quite different. Nothing but experience 
can authorize us to ſay, Such a thing is, or ſuch a 
thing is not. Now this experience being applied 
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immediately ſunk into nought. 

Firſt, let us not examine too cloſcly, what the 
thought of the prince of philoſophers was, upon 
the mover who had fetched out of the primitive 
matter the four or five elements, of which all 
things, according to him, were made, and into 
which they are tranſmuted through all ages. We 


ſhould find (if we believe many among the learned) 


that this great genius knew not ſo much of this 
matter as the youngeſt infant who begins to adore 
God; becauſe the latter has been made to ob- 
ſerve, that there never had been any work well 
ordered and purpoſely conſtructed, that was not 
made by an intelligent artificer. Let us allow 
Ariſtotle and his partizans their quinteſſence, 
which they for certain had no manner of know- 
ledge of. Let us inſiſt upon their ſour elements, 
which ſtil] conſtitute the grounds ot the popular 
philoſophy. 

It is a more than ridiculous preſumption to ad- 
vance, that four elements are ſufficient to conſtruct 
the world. When we build a houſe, we lay ; So 
much ſand, ſo much lime, ſo many ſtones, fo much 
wood, iron, and ſlates will be neceſſary, nor will 
there be any need of more. It we argue rightly in 
this conjuncture, it is not that we in the Jeatt know 
what theſe matters in themſelves are. The bottom 
of them is a ſecret to us. But experience has taught 
us what uſe we might make of them, and accord- 
ingly we range and diſpoſe them with ſucceſs. 
We form of them a building which is a ſhelter to 
us. Our ſcience conſiſts in rightly trying the diffe- 
rent ſervices which theſe matters may be of ro us: 
and it is our buſineſs thus to work what is within 
Our reach, and ſtands convenient for us. God im- 
Parts nis ſcience and power to man, Hc permits 

man; 
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Cosmo- man, confined within the bounds of his own knows 

oo ledge and wants, to become in a manner creator 

of a multitude of works, and in the exerciſe of his 
faculties to imbelliſh and improve the abode he has 
appointed for him. But ſhall this man, ruſhing 
out of his ſphere, pretend to become the architect 
and inſpector of the Almighty's works, initcad of 
remaining the ſpectator and injoyer of them! Shall 
he familiarly come and fit by God himſelt, and 
preſume to ſay, We ſhall want no more than five, 
four, or even three elements to conſtruct the world, 
as if he had been asked his ſentiments concerning 
the frame of this work ! And who are ye, will the 
Lord ſay to them, that ye ſhould preſume to de- 
preciate my works? I have given you an intelli- 
gence and ſenſes to try every thing; hands to act, 
and a hart to praiſe me. Surrounded as you are 
with wants and bleſſings, be neither ſtupid, nor 
idle, nor ungrateful, Such is the glory to which I 
have called you. Prefide over what I have placed 
in your hands and under your feet. I conſent that 
my creatures ſhould ſerve you. I have given them 
ſeveral degrees of excellence, which your ſenſes 
will enable you to diſcern, and which will aſſiſt 
your labour. But know your own ſelves. Know 
the meaſure of your lights and power. Did I call 
you into my councils, or have I revealed. my ways 
unto you ? Build a hut, or a palace little different 
from a hut. That you may do. I put into your hands 
the proper materials, and ſubmitted them to your 
commands, as I have proportioned their ſtructure 
to ycur conveniency. You employ things already 
made, without knowing any thing of them but the 
outſides, without being obliged to argue upon 
what makes the ſtone which ſupports your timber- 
work, nor upon what ma kes the ſlate under which 
you take your reſt, What would become of 1 
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If before uſing ſtates and ſtones; you was obliged The v 
to ſtudy the making and enumerate the principles % Pin 


of them? Your life would be at an end betor- you 
would have finiſhed your houſe. I have uſed you 
tenderly. I have treated you as a beloved ſon, 
who buſies himſelf uſefully under the eye of his 
father, and who, without making himſelf uneaſy 
about any thing, finds in his father's houſe all the 
helps neceſſary for his work. Your wiſdom then 
conſiſts in diſcerning what you can make ſubſervient 
to your wants, and in managing it with the induſtry 
you have received. But did I ever require of you to 
torm the matters which you make uſe of? And if 
have given you them ready made, why would 
you have me inform you of the ſtructure of them ? 
Such a knowledge would divert you from what I 
expect from you. My intention was to afford you 
employment, not to give you diſtraction. I would 
only exerciſe, not over-burden you with needleſs 
r toilſome reſearches. I ſupplied you with dif- 
erent ſenſes, timely to inform you of the relations 
of conveniency or inconveniency that might be 
between you and what is about you. Experience 
ompletes your information in diſcerning good 
rom evil. In this manner I have given up to 
you the ſight and the uſe of whole nature. But at 
the ſame time that I hide from you the ſtructure 
of the minuteſt element; you fancy you underſtand 
that of the univerſe. You gather crouds of audi- 
tors, and you get into pulpits, to teach them how 
and of what the world was made. | 
Come, great architects, you, who from age to 
age teach others a mechaniſm you have not the 
leaſt knowledge of : come, and learn of me how 
great wrong you do the diſciples who liſten to 
you. You mention my works to them, thou 
you commonly examine only that part of them 
V o L. II. K which 
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which Þ conceal from you. But you hardly men- 

tion me to them, though you find my hand, my 

bountiful hand, and my intentions every where. 

*Tis true, my name is ſometimes pronounced in 

your conferences. You even diſpute warmly when 
you ſpeak of me: but you do it to bring my ex- 

iſtence in queſtion. You fometimes call me by the 
name of moving force, or of prime mover. Very 
commonly, inſtead of naming me, you only men- 
tion nature. It is nature that regulates the order of 
your days: nature that renders animals fruitful : 
nature that gives you fruits and flowers. It is 
nature does all. I have as it were been a ſtranger 
in your phy ſicks. 

But what was the reſult of this? Your diſciples 
ha ve learned neither how to know God nor his 
works. Inſtead of making ſolid people of them, 
by modeſtly reducing their learning to what was 
experimental; and inſtead of making their hearts 
grateful, by ſhewing them my bounties every 
where, you have infatuated them with a penetra- 
tion which leads them aſtray, by referring them 
every where to the evidence of their own argu- 
ments, and to the clear and perſpicuous knowledge 
of the bottom of things. Tou are much in the 
wrong to pretend, that a clear ſight or an evident 
comprehenſion rules the operations of their minds 
on every occaſion; ſince my intention was, that 
experience rather than evidence ſhould be the mea- 
ſure of their learning; and ſince I had given them 
the faculty of reaſoning, not to know the bottom 
of nature, but to regulate the uſe of whatever ſhould 
have been tried and diſcerned by the teſtimony 
of their ſenſes. You have diſtorted their reaſon, 
by diverting it from its object, and by making it 
think itſelf endowed with a diſcernment which I 
have not allowed it, They, in imitation of you 
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their maſters, are become ſo many idle talkers, The wort.v 

who take your ſyſtems for the rule of what is to % Pant 

be thought, or their own empty metaphyſicks for —— 

the rule of what is to be believed. You have in- 

troduced a dry ſort of learning, in which the mind 

can have no ſhare; ſince my favours, which you 

never mention, are with regard to it as if they had 

never happened, being all referred to one general 

impreſſion, as fo many neceſſary effects of it. Your 

pretended learning is beſides as needleſs as a dream, 

ſince your ſyſtems can no more than a dream be 

conveyed from your ſchools into ſociety, or into 
the laboratories of artificers, to direct their hands 

in the leaſt of their enterpriſes. 

5 Setting out all of you with generalities, the firſt 

8 of which is to rake up a chaos of matter to con- 

» FF Aftruta world with, you give your diſciples to un- 

Ss derſtand, that by a regular ſtudy of the parti- / 

1 
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cular pieces that compoſe the univerſe, you have 
methodically acquired the privilege of pronouncing 


- upon the whole. You attempt to explain this 
m magnificent ſtrufture, ſome with atoms of all 
1- F Kinds, others with a ſubſtance extended in length, 
2 breadth and depth, which being moved divides 
ne into three elements. Others have for that purpoſe 
nt recourſe to a general matter, out of which they 
ds fetch fire, air, water, and earth. I now deſcend 
lat to receive your buildings from you. I come to 
da- viſit your worlds. I leave you all the liberty of 
Mm  imploying your favourite principles, and whatever 
om materials you ſhall pleaſe. *Tis likely you know 
Id which are the ſecret bonds that conſtitute the hard- 
ny gneſs and coherency of the particles of an element, 
DN, Tou have a thorough knowledge of the figure 
ie of theſe particles. You know how and of what 

I 7 they themſelves are compoſed. Thence you peng- 
jou trate even tothe ulterior particles that conſtitute the 
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body of the foregoing; and you can with a perfect 
knowledge decide whether there is or is not acertain 
term where the compoſition finiſhes, and beyond 
which non- entity is to be placed. By a conſe- 
quence of your admirable penetration, which diſ- 
cloſes to you what is inacceſſible to your eyes, you 
have found out in what two elements agree, and 
in what they differ. The nature of fire is per- 
fectly known to Lare This dreadful element has 
fixed all its fury for your ſake, and is become tract- 
able in your favour. The air is become viſible to 
you alone, and it has revealed to you the mecha- 
niſm of its ſprings. None of you is ignorant 
either of what makes water fluid and fugitive, or 
of what renders it as hard as a flint. You know 
theearth, and you may determine why this element 
being put into the fire, part of it calcines, and the 
other 1s vitrified, You at one view perceive what 
diſtinguiſhes mud from ſand, ſand from clay, clay 
from ſtone, and this from flates or diamonds. You 
have your reaſons to decide, why a grain of gold 
1s not as much an element as a grain of earth. Or 
if experience has not yet favoured you with the 
diviſion and inſight of theſe principles, you 

ake amends, by the penetration of your genius, 
for the obſtinacy with which that gold refuſes to 
let itſelf be analyzed: and though no mortal living 
ever durſt ſay or ſhew that he had reſolved gold 
into other principles; you nevertheleſs aſſign them 
with as much confidence as if you had ſeen them 
yourſelves. You even dare to fix the reſpective 
proportions of them, and to determine what is pre- 
dominant in each metal. Ir is from you other 


men are to learn what is elementary and what is 


compoſed. After having with ſubtilty unravelled 
and found out the principles, nothing has appeared 
more eaſy to you than to collect maſſes, and V. 
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laſt to form the whole. By an extent of genius, The vo, 
which nothing can ſer bounds to, you with equal 7% Pn 


skill find out what enters into the compolition of 
the celeſtial ſpheres, and what conſtitutes the earth 
you tread upon: and it was becauſe you knew the 
univerſe as well as your own abode, that you have 
ſaid, I want only ſuch or ſuch materials to com- 
plete the work. | 

You have not been ſatisfied with being ſparingof 
elements, by limiting them, ſome of you to three, 
others to four. You have moreover ſearched to 
the bottom the nature of the plenum, of the va- 
cuum, and of motion. Some of you, inſtead of 
the four elements, or of the four qualities of hot, 
cold, dry, and moiſt, chuſe to have a ſimple and 
homogenous matter, which they make to move ac- 
cording to certain lines, and which yields without 
reſiſtance to all your calculations. After theſe 
preparations, you may indeed begin your work, 
and give us a world. I ſhall even previouſly put 
your elements in action, and entertain in them a 
motion once imprinted. 

I underſtand you. All is done on my part, and 


I may now retire. The world will be produced 


without any further interpoſition of mine. You 
ſay you perceive the elements whirl, wearing out at 
their corners, gathering, ſeparating, fermenting, 
ſinking, clearing up, condenſing. Theſe are mag- 
nificent words indeed. Doubtleſs you apprehend 
the full meaning of them. I patiently expect what 
you pretend to fetch out of your elements confound- 
ed thus pell-mel], or of the mixture of your four 
qualities. Hours and days paſs away, Nothing 
yet comes out. Ah ! what would you expect from 
ſuch a confuſion ? Nothing will ever ſpring out of 
it better conſtructed than what would come out of 
z tun, in which you ſhall have toſſed in your four 
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Coswo- elements a dozen times together. A chaos of 


matter may very well produce another chaos, but 
never a world. It is asking too much from FO 
Give us only the body of light. 

Look out what the Eel, remperament of your 
four qualities is, that may produce the body of 
the corporeal light on the one hand, andeſtabliſh an 
exact correſpondence between that light and the 
globe of the eye which 1s to receive it, on the 
other. 

Do you think that it is a little mation or an acci- 
dental degree of certain qualities that has multiplied 
the operations of the eye, by ſuſpending it in man 
by ſeveral muſcles, and has on the contrary mul- 
tiplied the eyes of inſects, becauſe it has rendered 
them motionleſs in theſe animals? You ſee that this 
is the work of a precaution, of a reaſoning, of a 
deſign ; but not of a motion, or of a fermentation : 
and if you know not how to go about forming the 
eye or the light, are you not raſh to the laſt degree, 
in giving treatiſes upon general phy ſicks, that is, in 
teaching the architecture of the whole world 

I ſhall inform you how better to know the ex- 
tent of your n capacity. Leave the conſtruction 
of light, which turns your brains, and confine 
yourſelf to a lower. Form but a tulip : It wants 
no ſmell, and that will be ſo much trouble ſpared. 
Give it me only of a ſingle plain colour. I releaſe 
you from all mixture and ornament, I reduce your 
task to the lodging ir the box of the piſtillum the 
| ſeeds which are to produce the ſame plant again, 
and to the putting at the top of the ſtamina the re- 
ſervoirs of duſts which are to render theſe ſeedy 
fruitful, 

Tell me, is it now a motion, a ſediment, 
fermentation, an occult quality, that has united the 


ſeeds, and the farinæ or duſts in the tulip, while 
another 
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another caprice of motion has placed upon the pum- The worn 
ion two ſorts of flowers, one of which contains the % Feat 
ſeeds, and the other the farina ? But how is it. 
Mble, that motion, which has ſtil] more ſepa- 
rated theſe two things in the palm-tree, the hemp, 
and the nettle, by putting the ſeeds upon one ſtem, 
and the duſts upon one ſeparate, yet has here, as 
every where elſe, been faithful to its ſyſtem of the 
ſeeds and the duſts, which 1s invariably found in 
all plants? Does motion or the mixture of the qua- 
lities form any deſigns ? Does it propoſe to be uni- 
form in one point, in reſerving itſelf the liberty 
of varying in another? Speak; ſay what it is that 
has fetched out of your chaos twenty thouſand 
plants, which, notwithſtanding their variety, all 
of them perpetuate themſelves by means of the 
ſeeds and farinze ? Tell me what has united the 
ſeeds and duſts in one ſpecies, and ſeparated them 
in another, while they are all produced by the con- 
currence of theſe two principles? Tell me again, 
why, in the concurrence of ſo many motions that 
claſh with each other, it happens that nature never 
makes a pumpion or a melon come out of the ſeed 
of a poppy or an aſparagus? 
Great peripatetics ! who have been ſo long in 
poſſeſſion of the ſchools ; own the fact; I here 


talk a barbarous language to you. Theſe duſts, 


to which I attribute the fruitfulneſs of the ſeed, 
you have always looked upon them as a needleſs 
excreſcence, as the efflux of a ſuperfluity: and you 
thought yourſelves to have dived into the bot- 
tom of the nature of the ſeed, when you ſaid after 
Ariſtotle your maſter, that it contained the future 
plant, not in a#, but in power. Wonderful! You 
{et up for conſtructors of the world, and you con- 
feſs that you know not the pieces and parts of it. 


If you had examined nature inſtead of making, 
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Cosno- yourſelves the echo's of Ariſtotle, you would have 
Dx found, that each grain of theſe duſts, which you 
look upon as an excrement of the flower, is of a 
ſtructure as well 1 as the flower itſelf, and 
. in each ſpecies is of a figure as conſtantly the ſame 
ll as the flower that bears it. 25 ä 
l Let us ſtill diminiſh your task. Inſtead of a 
1 tree or the bulb of a tulip, make me the ſmalleſt 
W *- gnat 3 nay, ſomething ſtill leſs, the minuteſt of 
i worms. You ſay a ſmall quantity of mud heated, 
or the leaſt putrefaction, is ſufficient for that: and 
left I ſhould again accuſe you of ſpeaking without 
having conſulted experience, you loudly boaſt of 
having experience on your fide. You confidently 
aſſert, that experience taught you, that the mud 
remaining on the plains of Egypt, after the drain- 
ing of the waters of the Nile; no ſooner feels the 
action of the ſun, but innumerable ſwarms of gnats 
ſpring out from the concurrence of heat and moi- 
ſture. If then the heated mud may ingender bo- 
dies ſo regularly organized as thoſe of inſects are, 
(a point which you are very ſure of) the chaos 
af the four elements, and the four qualities, may 
very well have ingendered the heaven, the earth, 
and all that they contain. 5 
I let this argument of yours paſs; and in yo 
favour I at once give up the immenſe diſtance that 
is between a ik inſect and the machine of the 
univerſe. q 
You have for theſe many ages very earneſtly 
taught, That the corruption of one being is the gene- 
ration of another ; and that a ſmall bit of rotten 
wood cannot fail being converted into a living 
creature. You have even in your writings pub- 
liſhed receipts containing the ſeveral ſpecies of ani« 
mals, the fleſhes of which muſt be uſed infallibly 
jo praduge fuch or ſuch inſects. To be ſure, yau 
. be | N $a muß 
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muſt have ſeen the thing, to ſpeak in this manner: The wort» 
and the firſt benefit you can reap from this expe- Jihe Punt 

riment is, to learn, that particles of matter moved TN 

and turned up many ways produce bodies orga- 

nized. If therefore a particle of myd ingenders a 

fly or a ſmall worm, the chaos may jngender the 

light, the ſun, and the whole world. It is no 

ſmall glory for you naturaliſts, to account for 

every thing withqyt hayjng recourſe to God. 

You will be able for the future to do without me, 

Let us then go and ſee your inſect hatched, and 

give your philoſophy an opportunity of obtaining 

a complete victory, 

Come with me to the plains which the Nile | 
waters and improves by its overflowings. This 4 
is the place you commonly chuſe for your ex- | 
periments. I ſhall chuſe no other. I have order- 
ed the river to retire again within its banks. I 
have ſent a ſouth-wind to aſſiſt the ebbing of the 
water, and haſten its arrival at the ſea, My 
ſun is riſen ; The mud gathers heat upon the 
plain. Behold here heat and moiſture together. 1 
Here are fermentations and motion. I haye col- | 

; 
| 


lected and put into your hands all your forming 
principles. Let us now work, you on your ſide, 
and I on mine. You, Ariſtotle, Empedocles, 
Averroes, and many others who know exactly 
what enters into the compoſition of the wing, and | 
the trunk of a gnat, begin your work. Fetch 4 
out of the water a ſmall quantity of tempered 
mud: put it in an open veſſel, and expoſe it to } 
the air. Introduce the rays of the moſt burning | 
ſun thereinto, in order to haſten on the wonderful | 
fermentation. The only precaution you are to | | 
uſe is, to cover the veſſel with a fine gauze, leſt a 
mother coming to lay her 'eggs in your mud, ; 
{hoyld rob you of all the fatisfaftion you een | | 
1 ri hn am | 
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Como- from your experiment, and appropriate to herſelf 
Sour. the generation with which you intend to honour 


— 


** 


corruption, In like manner, take a fiſh, or the 
fleſh, either of a water fowl or another bird. Ex. 
ſe it in the ſame manner to the ſun, and cover 
it with a thin cloth. You have every thing at your 
will: heat, moiſture, free air, corruption, diſſo- 
lution. 

But how! All remains dull and lifeleſs under 
this gauze. The fleſhes grow ſour, and harden 
like parchment. The mud dries up : the parts of 
it contract; and there are neither flies nor worms 
to be ſeen. 

Now compare my work with yours, and ſee if 
it is poſſible to ſeparate the formation of the mi- 
nuteſt organ in the univerſe from the wiſdom and 
Expreſs command of the Everlaſting. I work dif- 
ferently from you. I have put in the ovarium of 
a mother the ſmall egg which contains the worm, 
whoſe formation you have miſſed. I have ſhewed 
this mother the place that would be fit to afford her 
little one its proper foods. Expoſe to the ſun a fiſh 
or any other animal you ſhall have killed, and 


leave the acceſs to them free. In a few hours you 


will fee the fruitful effects of the care which the 
flies have taken to lay their eggs upon them. You 
ask whence the inſets proceed which you ſec 
ſwarming in the waters ſtagnant upon the plain, 
while the mud and water of your veſſels have not 
been capable of ingendering any thing. I told 
the gnat, that the ditch water would facilitate the 
unfolding and nourtſhment of her little one better 
than running water. Accordingly, the mother 
has Jaid upon the moſt muddy water her minute 
eggs, wrapt up in a glutinous matter, that hinders 
the water from inſinuating into them. I make 
uſe of the fire and the air, to put in action 1 
ä V1 
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vital principles which I have prepared in the egg. The vonn 
My hand has lodged under that arch a capſula or 9i#ePen- 
box of a prodigious ſmallneſs, which contains the 
animal for the fake of which all is made. This 
| capſula is incompaſſed with liquors, that will at 
firſt nouriſh the little one, and which fill up under 
the ſhell a ſpace a thouſand times larger than he 
himſelf. All theſe preparatives have been faſhioned 
a long time before. The limbs of the animal 
already tormed, but benumbed, advanced towards 
the day by increaſes, whoſe progreſſes are incon- 
ceivable to your underſtanding. I have known 
through the ſeries of all ages, on what day and at 
what moment he would break through all his tuni- 
cles, and become of the number of the living crea- 
tures. By theſe precautions, and by the inequality 
of the unravellings of theſe minute beings it 1s, that 
I inſure to all ages the preſervation of each ſpecies. 
Ye all of you think my majeſty diſgraced by 
theſe productions, and you chuſe to aſcribe it to 
ſome cauſe which you term a ſecond cauſe, You 
are indeed very far from truth; and your taking 
thus from me the generation of this minute inſect, 
is a theft that gives me offence. It is transferring to 
a parcel of mud, or to a blind motion, a power | 
and a glory which I have not granted to man, 
though he has had intelligence and council at his 
command. No motion, no creature whatever, 
can form the skeleton and veſſels which organize | 
an animal. Much leſs can they give him life. This 1 
is the character of my handy work. Now look | | 
| 
N 
| 


upon the ſmall worm which you expected. It has | 
broken through the ſhell of its egg. It has ha hen | | 
off its ſwaddling-cloaths, and your eyes, if you j 

look cloſe, will eaſily perceive it. 
How now ! you fay : It was a gnar which we 
expected ſtwuld proceed from a gnat. tt i very 
Plain, 
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Como- Plain, that generations are not regular. Here is 


the egg of a winged animal that gives us a ſmall 


—— creeping worm. It would have given us a gnat, if 


it had experienced another temperament of quali- 
ties; and matter doubtleſs organizes itſelf under 
one form, then under another, and ſo on according 
to the degree of heat that makes it ferment. 

But you ſtill refer every thing to your own no- 
tions; and for want of following my works ſtep by 
ſtep, your knowledge is a mere heap of words 
without meaning; nothing but empty noiſe. Let 
the ſight of the progreſs of the birth of the gnat 
put you out of conceit with your own frivolous 
principles. 

Our ſryall water-worm, which you have too 
lightly abandoned as an animal which was not 
what you wanted, lives a while in this water, I 
here mention nothing to you of the foods I prepare 
for him, or of the many utilities I deſigned to pro- 
cure you by his miniſtry, Your ungratefulneſs is 
not at preſent what I inſiſt upon. Follow this in- 
ſect through the ſeveral ſcenes of his life. When 
it is ſufficiently fed and ſtrong, I take from him 
all liking to food. I give him convulſions which 
affect him, The inward efforts which agitate 
him, break the caſe that covers him. The skin 
of the worm he is wrapt in 1s torn off, Another 
animal comes out of it, which is itſelf nothing but 
the ſheath and envelopement of a third, that is, of 
the gnat, the birth of which you expect. 

You are ſurpriſed at my having uſed ſo many 
cautions and meaſures to bring ſo ſmall an animal 

to light. At leaſt you confeſs, that you underſtand 
nothing either in its birth or ſtructure; and that 
Whoever underſtands nothing in it, has no right to 
decide, that it is the production of a chaos of prin- 
Fiples, or a mixture of qualities. Leave your 
< 8 g ; ſyſtems, 
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ſyſtems. Be not learned; but look out: and let Thewourp 
experience be your inſtructor and your guide, # the Prui- 


You are at a loſs to know what I intend to do 
with the gnat, which I, with ſo much care, bring 
to perfection, and for which I have prepared ſo 
many ſhelters. Conclude not, when you don't 
perceive the deſign of my works, that they are 
needleſs z but rather, that you know not every 
thing : and inſtead of blaming the meaſures I take 
to ſecure the birth of that gnat, judge rather of its 
deſtination and utility from the cares I beſtowed on 
it, What is to follow will teach you, that, by 
feeding the fiſh, this ſmall water-worm nouriſhes 
you yourſelf, I afterwards give him wings and 
fruitfulneſs ; that he may go and inrich other 
places. And theſe metamorphoſes, which you 
looked upon as ſports of nature, or as the reſult of 
corruption, are, as you ought to ſee, ſo many in- 


PATETICS. 


— 


ſtances of my liberality. Nor do you know there 


want ſufficient proofs of a wiſdom which extends to 
the very minuteſt particulars: fo far are you from 
being able to take from the All-wiſe the formation of 


the univerſe itſelf. What other cauſe than a pro- 


found wiſdom, and a ſpecial order, can have made 
the birth of the gnat to depend from a pre- exiſtent 
egg ; fetch a worm out of that egg; tear the 
robe of the ſmall worm, to bring to the ſurface 
of the water the chryſalis it contained; and at laſt 
from under this ſecond cover diſpatch a winged 
animal, provided with an innumerable multitude 
of new eyes, and having a heart, lungs and intrails 
different from thoſe which ſerved him already? 
Would you know how dear this gnat is to 
me, and again receive from him inſtruction more 
ſolid than that which you give your diſciples ? 
Pierce a thin plate of lead with the point of a 
necdle ; and having introduced into the ate a 
rop 
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Coxmo- drop. of water remaining globular therein; preſent 


GONY. 


the head of the gnat very near this drop : your 
eye will there ſee, not without ſurprize, the object 
conſiderably larger. Pray do you think it is a 
wiſdom and an expreſs will that has taken care to 
ſharpen the ſword, and indent the ſaw which you 
ſee coming out of the trunk of that gnat? Go 
now, and fetch the heaven, the light, and the ſun, 
from an unformed maſs of primitive matter. 
Amongſt the pretended ſages that ſtudy my 
works, and who are always afraid of meeting me, 
I find ſome not ſo poſitive as Ariſtotle, but who 
are neither more reaſonable nor more religious than 


he. They conſtruct not the world; but they cri- 


ticize upon it. Their only skill is to murmur and 
complain. Inſtead of making the lights and bleſſ- 
ings which I grant them ſubſervient to my glory, 
they take a pretence from what they do not con- 
ceive, to caſt ſcandalous doubts upon my very 
exiſtence. I have admitted them all to a banquet, 
wherein in favour of them I have laviſhly collected 
a world of delights : and inſtead of being grateful 
for what I grant them, they loſe their time in 
quarrelling with the dainties which I thought not 
Proper to ſet before them. I have lodged them in 
a magnificent palace. They look with an eye of 
Pity upon ſuch of their fellow-creatures who ſeem 
to be affected by my favours ; and they preſume 
to ſet up for controllers of my houſe, ſo far as to 
find fault with the economy and government of it. 
What are thoſe inſects good for, they ſay, which 
riling from the plains of Egypt ſhall go and de- 
vour part of the riches of Africa? To what pur- 
pole is the caterpillar made to creep for months to- 
gether, while wings are given to the butterfly that 

roceeds from it, to live only a few days, and often 
ſel than four and twenty hours? Why ſo many 


prepa- 
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eparatives for animals either noxious or need- The wortn 
leſs ? ef ive Pam. 
Proud logick-choppers! I hear your murmur. **TE7 
ings, or rather your blaſphemies. All the pieces 
of wiſdom, and the innumerable bleſſings whereby 
I have tried to buſy and affect your minds, ought 
to have perſuaded you in ſilence to adore what I 
hide from you, or what you have not yetdiſcovered, 
though I had invited you to the knowledge of it. 
But know that my will, which has framed the 
ſtructure of the univerſe, is alſo the expreſs cauſe 
of your evils (a), or of the ceconomy you ſo much c 
complain of. The ſmall water-worms that proceed 
from the gnat, are the food of the young fiſh ; and 
the caterpillars, to which the butterfly gives birth, 
are the food I ſend to the young birds. Theſe 
inſects have ſtill in my purpoſes other important 
appointments. But if they were able to ingender, 
they would perpetuate themſelves in the place of 
their birth, and there corrupt every thing by an 
exceſſive multiplication, while the other places 
would be deſtitute of the advantages which man 
reaps from them without knowing it. So long as 
the inſect is a creeping worm, I leave him in a ſtate 
of barrenneſs. But I have within him prepared 
another animal, which has received both wings 
and fruitfulneſs. Life is no longer neceſſary to 
him, ſo ſoon as he has diſperſed the eggs which 
you deign not to take notice of, and which are | 
treaſures out of which I fetch ſometimes wholſome | 
foods, when I moderate the quantity of them; 4 
{ometimes inſtruments of anger, when I permit | 
them to multiply more than ordinary. 1 
A legion of caterpillars this year ruins the ver- 
dure of gardens. Your philoſophy is diſconcerted : 
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(a) Here moral evil is not meant, which is the work of a 
corrupt will. 
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Con- men will periſh with miſery next ſummer. Who 


knows but the corn ſhall be the prey of this breed; 
which will perpetuate itſelf from year to year in 


the country, and lay every thing waſte ? Great 


philoſophers; who are able to conſtruct the univerſe 
with three or four elements, and to whom a little 


mud is ſufficient to produce living animals! Why 


are you not able to fetch out of the whole world, 


out of the world which is already made, a remedy 


to ſtop the ſwarms of the caterpillars, when I 
ſhall be pleaſed to ſend them on your plants ? 
Be not alarmed, Both the evil and the remedy 
are in my providence only. I ſhall command the 
wind, which will carry away the butterflies and 
the eggs at once into another country, where they 
ſhall do no other miſchief but what I have fixed 
the deſtination and meaſure of, The philoſopher, 
who has not ſeen the arrival or the paſſage of theſe 
inſets round his habitation, will be there ſurpriſed 
to ſee certain plants all on a ſudden covered with 
a kind of inſets, either intirely unknown, or 
which was not ſeen there the foregoing years. He 
will infallibly have recourſe to fermentation, to a 
malignant air, to the mixture of heat and moiſture; 
It will be the fog or ſome wind that has on a ſud- 
den ingendered and cauſed a ſhower of caterpil- 
lars : all words as contrary to experience and as 
void of ſenſe as theſe 3 The chaos has ingendered 
the world. The mixture of the elements has formed 
the univerſe. 

It is again the ſame miſtake and the ſame in- 
juſtice that makes you every day ſay that ſloven- 
lineſs ingenders miſchievous animals. You think 
me diſhonoured by ſuch a creation; and the habit 
you have contracted of attributing to corruption 


the organization of an animal, leads you aſtray as 


to the cauſe of the univerſe itſelf, whoſe 3 
anc 
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and birth you attribute to a chaos, a motion and The wont 


qualities altogether imaginary. Shake off this ca- 
pital error, Yes : the creation of a gnawing in- 
ſect is as well the work of my counſel as the crea- 
tion of the horſe and the elephant. I vindicate ic 
with as much jealouſy as I do that of the whole 
world. And pray don't you forget what I have 
granted to you, viz. that the chaos may very well 
have formed the world, if what peripirts from 
your bodies is capable of organizing a flea, or the 
ſmalleſt of worms. 


o/ the Per» 
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Theſe ſeveral enemies, which ſecretly devour ernie 


your walls and furniture, or whoſe biting you ap- 
prehend, have no other cauſe of their creation but 
my will, as they have no other cauſe of their un- 


bugs, We- 


vils, &c. 


folding and good plight of body but your own neg- 


ligence. 

There are ſome to the exceſſive multiplication 
of which I have oppoſed the vigilance of an animal 
full of tricks, which I ſend after them. But theſe 
and all the others find their well-being in the ſlo- 
venlineſs which infects your bodies or your apart- 
ments, and which may be the death of yourſelves, 
The attacks of theſe enemies are then wholſome 
warnings of the danger you are in; and in being 
perpetually in purſuit of them, you either diſſipate 
or prevent that uncleanlineſs which would be more 
fatal ro you than they are. 

Thus the learned have in their phyſicks and in 
every reſpect avoided buſying themſelves with my 
bounties, and to improve them, to know my 1n- 
tentions, and to praiſe me for the ſame ; which 
was however of all employ ments the molt capable 
of rendering them happy, and the whole intent of 
the underſtanding I had endowed them with. On 
the contrary, they have attempted with this por- 
tion of wet ee to comprehend, nay, even em- 
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Cosuo- phatically to explain the architecture of the world, 


GONY. 


which I had not revealed to them. But ſince the 
many ages that theſe lofty ſpirits promiſe us no- 
thing bur learning, evidence, and light, they are 
inceſſantly ſtopt by the thorns which I throw in 
their way. T hey perceive none but falſe glimpſes, 
and without end multiply difficulties and diſputes, 
by all of them taking their own reaſon for the 
rule of whet they are to think or believe. Whereas 
I from age to age grant new ſucceſſes and new diſ- 
coveries to thoſe who confine themſelves to the ſim- 
plicity of experience, and who are contented with 
being ſenſible of the excellence of the goods and 
truths which I reveal to them, though I ſtill defer 
tetting them into the intelligence of the ſame. 


VE 


The world of Epicurus. 


HITHERTO Ariſtotle and his numerous 
family have ſaid nothing to us that was intelligi- 
ble, and that is not actually contradicted by expe- 
rience. Here is another Greek whoſe ſyſtem has 
made a ſtill greater noiſe in the world than the ele- 
ments and the four qualities of the peripatetics, even 
Epicurus. This philoſopher revived and ampli— 
fied the doctrine of the atoms imagined by Moſchus 
of Sidon even before the Trojan (a) war, and under 
different forms introduced into Greece by the 
Ionian ſchool, Leucippus, and Democritus of 
Abdera. The ſyſtem of Epicurus has been faith- 
fully and nobly cupoſed in the poem of Lucretius. 
The reputation of theſe ſo famous men gives room 
to expect ſomething very magnificent and ſatisfac- 


(a) According to the opinion of Poſidonius quoted by Strabo, 
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tory. Here follows the ſubſtance of this ſyſtem, The wor.» |. 
ſuch as we find it in the Latin poem (Y), and in 9 Ericu- 
ſeveral paſſages of Tully “, where it is mentioned. 
The world is of modern date, and every where * De fini- 
full of proofs of its newneſs. But the matter it is 9s, lib. 1. 


—— 
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compoſed of is eternal. There has been always 
an immenſe and indeed infinite quantity of atoms 
or corpuſcules, hard, crooked, ſquare, oblong, and 
of all figures, all diviſible, all in motion, and 
ſtriving to come forwards, all deſcending and tra- 
verſing the vacuum. Had they always continued 
to move in this manner, there would never have 
been any aſſemblage of them, and the world would 
not exiſt. Bur ſome going ſomewhat obliquely, 
this ſlight declination cauſed many of them to lie 
cloſer, and packed many of them together. Hence 
were formed ſeveral maſles ; a heaven, a ſun, an 
earth, plants, a man, an intelligence, and a 
liberty. Nothing has been purpoſely done. We 
mult with great care ſhun the opinion, thata man's 


legs were made on purpoſe to carry the body from 


place to place : that his fingers have been pro- 
vided with articulations, in order to ſeize what 
would be neceſſary for him; that the mouth has 
been furniſhed with teeth to grind the foods, or that 
the eyes have been skilfully ſuſpended upon ſupple 
and pliant muſcles, to be able to turn nimbly, 
and to ſee on all ſides in an inſtant. No: It is 
not prudence that has diſpoſed theſe pieces that ſo 
they might ſerve us: but we make uſe of what 


we fand capable of doing us ſervice. 


Neve putes oculorum clara creata, 
Ut videant ; ſed quod natum eſt id procreat uſum. 


(6) J. Lucreztii Cari de rerum natura, lib. 6. 
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The whole has been executed by chance. The 
whole continues, and the ſpecies are perpetuated 
by the ſame chance. The whole one day or othet 
ſhall be diſſolved by chance. And to this amounts 
the whole ſyſtem. 

Is it then poſſible, will my readers at firſt ſay, 
that men have procured themſelves a name in the 
world, and in the modern world too, by uttering 
ſuch ſillineſſes? We imagined at the reading of 
this article, that we mult be armed with all our 
reaſon and religion to hear the Epicurean doctrine 
expoſed : but it proves a ſyſtem fitter to ſet us a 
laughing than to give us ſcandal, For no-body 
was ever ſhocked at hearing the ſyſtems which are 
made in Bedlam 3 and thoſe who quote them have 
ever been excuſed making a refutation of them. It 
muſt be owned, that when we meet with people 
capable of thinking thus, there is nothing to be ſaid 
to them. It would even be needleſs to ſend them 
a phyſician to cure their brains, as the inhabitants 
of Abdera did to Democritus, one of the firſt au- 
thors of this extravagance, The diſeaſe of this 
kind of philoſophers is a gangrene beyond the 
power of phyſick. 


VII. 
The world of Gaſſendus. 


BU T let us by no means range the Epicureans 
and the Epicureitts in one and the ſame claſs. The 
latter are the atomiſts, who have Gaſſendus (a) at 
their head, and who making God the only author 
of the atoms and of their motions, imagined they 
could, by the union and diſunion of theſe primitive 


(a) Archdeacon of Digne, and royal college, born Jan. 22. 
profeſſor of aſtronomy at the 1592. N. S. died Nov. 9. 1665. 
corpuſcules, 
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corpuſcules, account for the perpetual changes of The worry 


the world. They are in point of religion free 2 


from all reproach. But not wholly ſo with 3 


ks to reaſon. They, like many others, had the 
nfirmity of longing for a ſyſtem that might inable 
them to explain all; as if the quality of philoſo- 
pher ſuppoſed a faculty of underſtanding every 
thing, and laid a man under an obligation of ac- 
counting for every thing. They haveattempted to 
refer to phyſical cauſes what can be attributed to no- 
thing but the ſpecial will of the Creator. Their 
atoms moved, and graſping one another in the vacu- 
um, may very e mixt bodies. But being of 
all ſorts of figures, they cannot form the elements, 
or thoſe ſimple bodies whoſe nature is determined, 
and altogether invariable. Nor can they by the 
impreſſion of a general and uniform motion produce 
the lineaments of any organized body, becauſe the 
ſtructure and uſe of organs are the work of pru- 
dence and an intention; whereas motion has neither 
intention nor prudence. 

If the Gaſſendiſts ſhould ſay that God has at 
firſt created particles of gold in a determined quan- 
' tity, and likewiſe a proviſion of parcels of mer- 
cury, a number of particles of ſilver, of ſand, of 
fire, and many others ; that the concurrence of 
theſe corpuſcules produces maſſes of gold or of fand 
when they are all of the ſame kind ; or mixed 
bodies, when of different natures 3 or organized 
bodies, when God by a ſpecial act of his will 
chuſes them to aſſiſt the growth of the bodies he 
has organized by an expreſs command ; this phi- 
loſophy would be acceptable, becauſe it would 
prove agreeable to experience: in which caſe we 
might ſhake hands with the Gaſſendiſts, becauſe it 
is no longer building a ſyſtem : It is recounting 
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what God has done, without undertaking to ex- 


plain it. 

But the Gaſſendiſts, to make gold, employ the 
ſame corpuſculesthat might before have made a maſs 
of cryſtal. In which they go againſt the evidence 
of 5 which ſhew us that theſe ſubſtances are 
unalterable. Likewiſe, if they think, as they 
but too much do, that their corpuſcules moving 
circularly or directly, ſhall be able to form a ſun 
capable of enlightning the earth, an earth fit to 
nouriſh inhabitants, and animals proper for ſeveral 
ſunctions, it is attributing the admirable organi- 
zation of the world, and the œconomy of each of 
the pieces it 1s compoſed of, to a motion that can 
do no more than forming or diſuniting rough 
maſles, without any precautions or deſtinations, 
Nothing but the will of an equally powerful and 
wiſe being can poſlibly have given the ſimple ele- 
ments their immutable nature, and organized 
bodies their ſpecial ceconomy. 

To ſay that a maſs of gold is a collection of 
particles of gold drawn near to each other, and that 
theſe particles are an original nature, an immutable 
element known to God alone, we want neither 
crooked nor ſquare atoms. Upon what foundation 
ſhould we have recourſe to, and what inſtruction 
is to be fetched from them ? 

To ſay likewiſe, that the body of man is a tex- 
ture of ſmall and great veſſels, whoſe diminutions 
and ſortment, or intimate correſpondence, is known 
to none but God : that theſe veſſels are compoſed 


of ſeveral elementary particles, wonderfully mixed 


together ; that in ſhort theſe elements are perma- 
nent natures, which God has made to vary the 
mixed bodies, and at the ſame time to ſet bounds 
to that variety; in all this we need no ways have 
recourſe to the atoms. They would confound 

every 
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every thing, and are no manner of aſſiſtance to us, The worr.p 
They are words as vague, and generalities every 7 font 
whit as little luminous, as are the ſubſtantial . 
forms or the occult qualities of the ancient ſchool. 

The atoms of Epicurus of courſe deſerve nothing 

but to be laughed at; and thoſe of Gaſſendus 

either are no ſort of information to us, if God fixes 

the nature and uſe of them by ſpecial acts of his 

will, or lead us to irreligion, and diſhonour rea- 

ſon, if we pretend ta fetch any thing regular and 
organized from them without an expreſs command 


of God, 


VIII. 


The world of Deſcartes. 


I MOST ſincerely value Mr. Deſcartes, not 
indeed on account of his being a Frenchman, (for 
all men are my brethren) but becauſe he is a very 
great genius, and ſtill more, becauſe he was the 
firſt who encouraged us to ſhake off the yoke of 
Ariſtotle, and to look out for a better method of 

urſuing ſciences, than that which was followed 
ce A I ſhould have a far greater value for 
him, if after having convinced himſelf that the 
beaten path led to nothing, he had not ingaged in 
another road as little ſure, and perhaps more dan- 
gerous. The regard I owe to truth and my 
readers obliges me here with candor to ſpeak my 
mind of the method of Deſcartes, and of his world, 
which is the product thereof. The reader from the 
expoſition of his ſentiments will be ſenſible, that 
man was not born to argue in this manner. * The meg 

* Deſcartes, either from perſuaſion or out of th d of 
economy, began by doubting of every thing. He Þ ic «te 
was no longer certain whether there was the leaſt ON 
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thing about him, or whether he himſelf exiſted, 
Then making profound reflections upon what 
paſſed within him, he became ſenſible, That he wa, 
thinking ; whence he concluded, That he exiſted. 
After this important diſcovery, which gave him 
great ſatisfaction, and which he took care to main- 
tain by a number of writings, againſt any that 
ſhould attempt to contradict him in that point; he 
went on further, and found out, that he, Deſcartes, 
who was thinking, had likewiſe a body. This 
he made himſelf very ſure of. Having gradually 
convinced himſelf of the exiſtence of his feet and 
hands, he philoſophically made uſe of them. By 
little and little, and after repeated trials, he next 
found that there were ſome other bodies round him. 
At firſt he would not believe it. He muſt pre- 
viouſly be convinced of that; and he was very far 
from thinking himſelf ſure and fully informed of 
it. How did he know but he might be ſeduced by 
a dream ? God, or ſome eden being perhaps 
impoſed upon him, by the appearances of things 
that did not exiſt. From one ſyllogiſm to an- 
other, from demonſtration to demonſtration, his 
argument at laſt led him ſo far as to know flat 
and plain, that he, Deſcartes, was not aſleep 
when he was awake, and that God did not impoſe 
upon him by fallacious appearances, He was fo 
tranſported with the evidence of theſe new difco- 
veries, and of the coherency of his own ideas, 
that he with all ſpeed imparted them to all Europe, 
and thought himſelf authorized to refer the whole 
of philoſophy to one ſingle maxim, viz. never to 
admit any thing but what we evidently conceive, 
Next to which he undertook to explain the ſtruc- 
ture of the whole world, without admitting an 
thing therein, that he did not conceive with the 
utmoſt evidence. 
The 
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eerning this method ſo much cried . is, that I P's 


there is no peaſant, be he ever ſo ſtupid, but 
knows very well, without either method or medi- 
tation, that he exiſts; that he has a body; that 
there are other bodies about him; that he is not 
aſleep when he is awake; and that God, as he is 
good, does not make ſport with him. If you diſ- 
pute this peaſant's being very ſure of his own 
thoughts concerning this, he will not retire to a 
Jolitude to prepare you a reply. He will laugh 
in the face of his antagoniſt, and not bate him an 
inch, Why then are theſe diſcoveries ſo laviſhly 
exalted? Why muſt we be made to find out with 
ſo much apparatus what we knew perfectly well 
without this luggage of ſyllogiſtical demonſtra- 
tions, and which we know not one whit the better, 
for having proceeded in this caſe with the molt pro- 
found meditation ? 

In the ſecond place, Let all the notions we have 
of our own thoughts and exiſtence be ever ſo di- 
ſtinct and certain within us, yet are we not thereby 
authorized to think, that God, who endowed us 
with a certain portion of knowledge, on that 
account invites us to attempt to know every thing, 
and from one diſcovery to another to arrive at pe- 
netrating into the ſtructure of his world; and to 
admit nothing but what we clearly and evidently 
conceive. A ſenſible knowledge under the govern- 
ment of reaſon, 1s a ſufficient guide to us in our 
conduct, Our preſent ſtate requires nothing more : 
and experience ſhews us, that ſuch is the rule God 
preſcribed to himſelf in his conduct with regard 
to us. _ 

If a man born blind had a mind, by the advice 
of ſome Carteſian, ro make himſelf amends for the 
privation of his ſight, by the ſatisfaction of ſtudy- 
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Commo- ing phyſicks, and improving his own lights, that 
So e man would be in the caſe Democritus once wiſhed 


himſelf in, that he might be able to diſpoſe his 
world with greater liberty and repoſe. He would 
be in the caſe all the meditative philoſophers have 
been in, who thought they ſhould know the œco- 
nomy of the univerſe and its parts better, in pro- 
portion as they ſhould with care keep their eyes ex- 
actly ſhut, that they might meditate with freedom, 
The man, whoſe reaſon is not diverted by the 
tumult of ſenſations, doubtleſs ought to go from 
one diſcovery to another, The flambeau of evi- 
dence likely will unveil every thing to him. It 
will unveil nothing to him in fact. Our blind 
man will frame a ſyſtem to himſelf full of chimæ- 
ra's and illuſions, becauſe it is abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible, without the help of ſight, to have any juſt 
idea of the ſun, light, or colours, that is, of thoſe 
parts of nature which are the heauty and chief 
merit of it. 

Hitherto reaſon is very far from being ſufficient 
to enable our blind man to learn phyſicks. Nor 
will the evidence of his own arguments make him 
amends for the loſs of his eye-ſight. Let us now 
ſuppoſe that God ſhould grant him the enjoy ment 
of it. Our faithful diſciple of evidence will with 
amazement behold the ſpectacle of the univerſe. 
This is quite a new revelation to him. A ſingle 
caſt of his eyes is to him a greater information than 
a million of arguments. His knowledge is then 
increaſed by the addition of a new ſenſe, But he 
learns nothing but what his eyes ſhew him, and 
his reaſon is always confined within the ſame 
bounds as to the ſtructure of the whole, the orga- 
nization of the ſpecies, the cauſes or mechaniſms 
of the ſprings that put all in motion, and the exact 
nature which diſtinguiſhes an elementary _ 
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from another. Tis true, the outfides and mutual The worr.p 
relations of the parts of the univerſe are much more Pxs- 

ſenſible to him. He admires how God has been ae 

pleaſed, by the action of the eye, to ſhorten the N 
reſearches and trials which muſt otherwiſe have 
been made on the nature of the things that were to 
ſerve us. But has his reaſon, guided by this new 
ſenſe, procured him a greater facility and privi- 
lege to comprehend every thing? Can he with that 
help penetrate beyond what is ſenſible ? Can he 
o beyond the utſides, and find out any thing 

ſides mere relations? 

Nay, it he iseyen reſolved togo on upon the prin- 
ciple that was ſo much recommended to him, viz. 
not to conſent to any but evident truths, and to reject 
whatever implies any thing; this man ought to be 
perſuaded that he ſees no ſun, no colours, nor any 
extent in the objects that ſtrike his eyes. For there 
is nothing but abſurdity and contradiction in all 
this. Can he with evidence conceive how his eye 
may be affected by objects that do not touch him? 
Is it not abſurd to think that a ſpirit may be mo- 
8 dified by bodies? Is it not « palpable contradiction 
to ſay, that a ſmall being a few feet in extenſion, 
may receive in him the ſentiment and meaſure of a 
large plain, and of the diſtance which is between 
the heaven and the earth? Thus our blind natu- 
raliſt, both before he could ſee, and ſince he has 
ſeen, has found in his reaſon nothing but per- 
plexity, darkneſs and incapacity of knowing any 
thing of what ſurrounds him. It is the ſame with 
all the reſearches of the partiſans of evidence in 
point of phyſicks. They either regret their time 
loſt, or eſpouſe ſyſtems altogether unintelligible. 
What is the ſource of the evil ? Even the fallacious 
principle that was given them for a rule, viz. never 
to admit any thing but what reaſon ſeizes with evi- 
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Cosuo- dence. This principle was given them under the 
sor tacit ſuppoſition, that in order to acquire ſome 
knowledge, our ſenſes muſt be neglected, and 
reaſon alone be liſtened to. But this is neither 
the order nor the method of God. The manifeſt 
intention of the Creator, in giving us ſenſes and 
reaſon, has been to make us obtain all ſorts of 
knowledge by the miniſtry of our ſenſes, and to 
regulate the uſe of theſe by reaſon. But men gene- 
rally do quite the reverſe. They make their 
ſenſes the rule of their conduct, and their reaſon 
the ftandard of the knowledge of nature. This is 
perverting all the gifts of God, and pretending to 
apply them to a uſe for which they were not de- 
ſigned by him. Such a method of arguing will 
never make any but extravagant, preſumptuous, 
or incredulous people, who will refuſe to admit 
what is belt atteſted, becauſe their own little rea- 
ſon will not find evidence in it z and who will 
miſtake for evident ideas ſyſtems contrary to ex- 
perience. Such a method is pernicious and illu- 
ſory, becauſe it ſuppoſes, contrary to an univerſa] 
experience, that God has called us to an evident 
knowledge of the bottom of his works, and of the 
reaſon of every thing. His conduct with regard 
to us, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is the reverſe of the ſup- 
poſition. God acts in a manner perfectly uniform 
in what he has taught us by revelation, and by the 
fight of nature. In faith, and in the ſciences, he 
acquaints us with certain facts, and informs us of 
certain truths, He, either by our eyes or our ears, 
and from faithful teſtimonies, makes us certain of 
ſuch or ſuch matters of fact, which; after that, we 
can no longer reaſonably queſtion. He inſtructs 
us in certain truths, of which he ſhews us the rela- 
tions and proportion with our wants. He lets us 
into that part of them which is ſufficient for us 3 
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cellence and uſe, that he has indowed us with un- of 
derſtanding. It was in order to inable us to regu- my 
late our own conduct, and to improve the uſe of 
all his creatures, that he has inculcated on that un- 
derſtanding the principles of morality, the prin- 
ciples of reaſoning, and thoſe of mathematicks, 
which are always ready to ſerve us, in proportioti 
as we are mindtul of cultivating and making ule of 
them. But he has by thoſe few lights he is pleaſed 
to grant us, ſpred a darkneſs truly impenetrable 
to our underſtanding. We have in another work (a) 
endeavoured to evidence the profound wiſdom and 
wond'rous goodneſs of this conduct of God. But 
though we ſhould perceive no more than the mo- 
tives of it, it is enough for us to know that Le go- 
verns us after this manner. Who will dare to ſay 
to him, Why didſt thou make me thus? Who 
will dare to drop any complaints? The Carteſians, 
in conſtantly recalling man to the penetration of his 
own reaſon in order to know the bottom of nature, 
and by inceſſantly preaching to him the neceſſity 
of looking for evidence in every thing, have given 
us man for quite another being than he is, and have 
regulated the obligations and operations of his rea- 
ſon upon a power not granted to it. A clear know- 
ledge of the bottom of beings 1s not its province 
here below : nor 1s it ignorant of its having another 
rule to follow. The principle which has ever guided 
and for ever will guide all men, and the philoſo- 
phers themſelves whether they will or no, is this: 
We muſt with gralitude receive, and to the beſt of our 
power improve whatever is teſtified and aſcertained by 
experience, though we do not conceive it. This prin- 
ciple, which is inſeparable from common ſenſe, and 


(a) Letters that conclude the firſt and third volumes of the 
Spectacle de la Nature. 
" which 
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which men do more or leſs put in practice, even 
without knowing it to be a principle, is at the ſame 
time the baſis of all arts, of ſciences, and of faith. 
It is equally fit to make excellent chriſtians, excel- 
lent philoſophers, and excellent handicrafts. It 
might be expreſſed in fewer words, thus : Prove all 
things, and bold faſt that which experience ſhews you 
is good (a). | 

In the exigencies of life, as well as in the affair 
of our ſalvation, we every day go, not indeed by 
the clear knowledge of objects, or by the evidence 
of what they are in themſelves, but by the expe- 
rience of the uſes they may be applied to; by the 
teſtimony of the excellence we have obſerved in 
them; in ſhort, by reaſonable motives of credi- 
bility, to fix our judgments, and to behave ac- 
cordingly. The jeſuit's bark cures fevers. Muſt 
we, before we uſe it, have a demonſtration of the 
manner in which it cures them? The ſea-compaſs 
catries us to the Indies : muſt we, before we go 
thither to fetch cotton and ſpices, evidently know 
by what mechaniſm the magnetical atmoſpheres 
may repel, attract, and direct the iron offered to 
it? A pound weight of water lying upon a baſis 
of a ſquare foot, weighs or acts as powerfully as a 
cubical maſs of water of ſeventy pound weight. 
Who ſhall be able to give us evident proofs why 
it ſhould be fo? The great Paſchal was contented 
with the matter of fact *. The whole earth raiſes 
our admiration, and gives us tranſports by its beau- 
ties and ſervices : but we know not the leaſt piece 
of it. Religion likewiſe ſtrikes us by its proofs, 
affects us by the proportion of its objects to our 
wants, and raifes our minds by magnificent hopes. 
But it has, like all the reſt, a dark fide, inacceſ- 


(a) Omnia probate : quod bonum eſt tenete. 
w I Theſſ. 5. 11. 
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fible to our intelligence. What raſhneſs is it here The worry 
to require that God ſhould reveal to us the bottom Drs. 
of his work, and before the time ſpread a pleni- dae 
tude of evidence thereupon, while he ſtill makes a 
ſecret to us of the nature of the drop of water that 
refreſhes us, or of the ray that gives us light ! 

If it is notoriouſly experience, and not an evident 
knowledge or an intimate comprehenſion which 
muſt be the rule of what we are either to admit or 
reject, the world of Deſcartes, even before its being 
examined, is totally demoliſhed. Who can pa- 
tiently hear ſay, that God has given us a penetra- 
tion capable of finding out the ſtructure of the 
univerſe, and the bottom of the mechaniſm of 
every piece, while this pretended penetration 1n- 
deed and indeed remains void of power in each of 
us, whenever we have a mind to try it upon the 
mechaniſm of the minuteſt veſſel of a plant, or of 
the ſmalleſt of the muſcles that aſſiſt the motions of 
oureye? Let us however view the Carteſian edifice. 
Let us not indulge any diſpoſition to criticiſing, 
Let us do juſtice to the genius of the architect. 
But let us compare his work with that of the Al- 
mighty; and let experience alone decide, whether 
the building of the man has any reſemblance with 
that of God. Mr. Deſcartes and his followers both 
ancient and modern, without denying that the 
world was made in ſix days, by ſpecial wills which 
aſſigned to each being its nature, place, and fun- 
Etion, as we are taught by the Holy Scriptures, 
lay, that the world, with all we ſee, may have 
been made by virtue of a ſimple law of the whirl- 
ing motion imprinted upon matter. As they pre- 
tend that this poſſibility 1s ſufficient to them to 
account for every thing: it is this poſſibility we 


are now to examine. 
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Mr. Deſcartes in his treatiſe upon light, tranſ- 
ports his reader beyond this world into the extra- 
mundane ſpace; and there he ſuppoſes, that God, 
in order to let philoſophers into the ſtructure of 
the univerſe, is pleaſed to gratify thetn with the 
ſpectacle of a creation. He for that purpoſe makes 
a multitude of particles of matter all perfectly hard, 
cubical, or triangular, or ſimply angular, or even 
of all figures; but ſtrictly applied one to another, 
face to face, and ſo perfectly cloſe; that there is 
not the leaſt interſtice between them. He even 
pretends, that God, who created them in the ex- 
tramundane ſpace, cannot after that let any the 
leaſt ſpace void of body ſubſiſt between them, and 
that the undertaking to procure this vacuum is be- 
yond the power of the Almighty. | 

2. God next to this on all theſe particles in 

of them to turn round 
their own centre; and he beſides puſhes them in 
a ſtrait line. 

3. God commands them to remain each in its 
ſtate of bulk, ſhape, ſwiftneſs, or reſt, till they 
are obliged to change either from reſiſtance or by 
fracture. 

4. He orders them to ſhare their motions with 
the particles they meet; and to receive motion from 
the others. Mr. Deſcartes gives as good an ac- 
count as he can of all theſe motions and commu- 
nications. 

5. Finally God commands all the particles 
moved by a progreſſive motion, as long as they 
can, to continue to move in a ſtrait line. 

This being ſuppoſed, God, according to Mr. 


Deſcartes, preſerves what he has done, but does: 


nothing more. The Chaos thus coming out of his 


hands, is ready to put itſelf in order by an effect 
of motion, and to become a world like ours : 
A world 
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& world, in which, though God has put no order or The wont 
any proportion, all the things, both general and parti- Discan- 
cular, which appear in the true world, ſhall be per- 2 ___ 
ceived. Theſe are Mr. Deſcartes's very words: 
nor can too much attention be given them. 
From theſe primordial particles unequally mov- 
ed, which are the common matter of the whole, 
143 and altogether indifferent as to becoming one 
thing or another, Mr. Deſcartes firſt ſees three 
elements ſpring, and from theſe three elements 
all the different pieces which are perpetuated in 
nature. Firſt, the corners, angles, and extremi- 
ties of the particles are unequally broken by the 
friction. The fineſt pieces are the materia ſubtilis, 
which he calls the firſt element. The bodies worn 
out and made round by the friction, are the ſecond 
element, or the light. The groſſeſt among the 
broken pieces, the moſt maſſy ſhards, and thoſe 
which preſerve the greateſt number of angles, are 
the third element, or the terreſtrial and planetary 
matter. 

All theſe elements moved and being obſtacles 
to each other, mutually force one another to ad- 
vance, not in a ſtrait, but a circular line, and to 
move in vortices, ſome round a common centre, 
others round ſome other; in ſuch manner however, 
that preſerving always their tendency towards go- 
ing in a ſtrait line, they every inſtant ſtrive to 
8 from the centre; which he calls centrifugal 

rce. 

All theſe elements endeavouring to recede from 
the centre, the more maſſy among them are thoſe 
which recede moſt from it. The globulous ele- 
ment therefore will be more remote from the cen- 
tre than the materia ſubtilis; and as all muſt be 
full, this ſubtil matter ſha]] take its place, partly 
in the interſtices of the globules of the light, and 

Vol. II. M partly 
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Cosmo- partly about the centre of the vortex. This por- 

Go tion of the ſubtil matter, that is, of the fineſt duſt, 
which has taken its place at the centre, is what 
Mr. Deſcartes calls a ſun. There are like maſſes 
of fine duſt in other vortices, as well as in this; 
and theſe collections of duſt are ſo many other ſuns, 
which we call ſtars, and which, on account of 
their remoteneſs, exhibit but little ſplendor with 
regard to us. 

The globulous element being compoſed of un- 
equal globules, the greateſt recede moſt from the 
centre towards the extremity of the vortex, and the 
ſmalleſt keep nearer the ſun. The action of the 

fine duſt compoſing the ſun, communicates its 
agitation to the adjacent globules, in which the 
light conſiſts. This agitation being communi— 
cated to the globulous matter, accelerates the 
motion thereof. But this acceleration diminiſhes 
in proportion as the remoteneſs increaſes, and it 
wholly ends at a certain diſtance. The light from 
the ſun to that diſtance may then be divided into 
ſeveral ftrata, whoſe ſwiftneſs is unequal, and di- 
miniſhes from one ſtratumto another. After which 
the globulous matter that fills the immenſe remain- 
der of the ſolar vortex, no longer receives any al- 
teration from the ſun : and as that conſiderable 
remainder of globulous matter is compofed of the 
ſtrongeſt and biggeſt globules, their activity al- 
ways increaſes from the term where the accelera- 
tion cauſed by the ſun expires, till they meet the 
neighbouring vortices. If then any maſſy bodies 
fall into the globulous element, from the {un to 
the term where the action of that ſtar finiſhes, theſe 
bodies ſhall be moved quicker near the ſun, and 
leſs quick in proportion as they ſhall recede from 
it. But if any maſly bodies are conveyed into the 
reſt of the globulous matter, between the term * 
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the ſolar action and the meeting of the adjacent The worry 
vortices, they will proceed with an acceleration 9 DES. 
always increaſing, ſo as to ſink into theſe neigh- _ 
bouring vortices; and others ruſhing out of the 
hext vortices into the globulous element of ours, 
might deſcend or fall into it, and proceed towards 
the ſun. | 
Nov, there are {mall vortices of matter, which 
may revolve in the great ones; and theſe ſmall 
vortices not only may be compoſed of a globulous 
matter, and of a fine duſt, which being at the cen- 
tre, make them ſo many ſmall ſuns; but they 
may alſo contain or meet many parcels of that 
coarſe duſt, of thoſe large ſhards of broken angles, 
which we have called the third element. Theſe 
ſmall vortices infallibly will carry all the coarſe 
duſt towards their limits, or, it you like it better, 
in other words, the Jarge ſhards forming maſſy 
collections and large bodies, will always, by the 
| ſuperiority of their centrifugal force, get to the 
| extremities. of the ſmall vortex. Mr. Deſcartes 
EO ſtops them there, and this to be ſure 1s mighty 
| convenient. Inſtead of letting them wander far- 
a ther by their centrifugal force, or of hurrying them 
away by the impulſion of the matter of the great 
vortex, he makes them darken the ſun of the 
ſmall one. They by degrees form ſeveral cruſts 
round the ſmall vortex; and of all theſe cruſts 
thickening all over the outſide, is formed an 
opaque body, a planet, an earth fit to be inhabited. 
As the collections of the fine duſt are ſo many ſuns, 
the maſſes of the coarſe duſt are ſo many planets 
and comets. --T heſe planets being conveyed into 
the firſt half of the globulous matter, revolve with 
a celerity, which always diminiſhes from the firſt 
of them called Mercury to the lalt named Saturn. 
The opaque bodies which are thrown into the ſe- 
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cond half, get quite into the next vortices, while 
others, leaving theſe, deſcend into ours towards 
the ſun. The ſame maſſy duſt, which ſupplied 
us with an earth, planets, and comets, by virtue 
of motion, aſſume ſeveral other forms, and give us 
water, the atmoſphere, the air, metals, ſtones, 
animals, and plants; in ſhort, all thoſe things, 
both general and particular, which we ſee in our 
world, whether organized or not. 

There are ſtill many other parts to be viſited in 


the Carteſian edifice. But what we have already 


ſeen is a ſortment of tottering incoherent pieces; 
and, without ſeeing any more of it, every one will 


be ſenſible, that a work of this kind is acceptable 


upon no account. 
1. Firſt, it is odd enough to hear any one ſay, 
that God cannot create and cauſe to approach each 


. Other a number of angulous bodies, without hav- 


ing ſomething to fill the interſtices of the angles 
exactly with, Why ſhould we preſume thus to 
ſet bounds to the ſupreme power ? 

2. But let us admit that Mr. Deſcartes knows 
the exact reaſon why God mult needs have ſuch 
an abhorrence for a vacuum. Let it be granted, 
that he can well make the liberty of motions agree 
with a perfect plenum. The point on which I 
ſhall ſtop him, is his pretence that a vacuum is 
impoſſible : nor is it even ſo on his own ſuppoſi- 
tion ; for in order to fill up all the interſtices, there 
muſt be duſts of all ſhapes that come timely and 
get into the open interſtices. Theſe duſts are 
formed only in a length of time. The globules are 
not inſtantaneouſly made round. The biggeſt 
corners are firſt broken, then the ſmaller; and, 
by repeated frictions, we poſſibly ſhall collect 
enow of our pulverized pieces to fill up whatever 


we ſhall pleaſe, But this pulverization is ſucceſ- 


fave. 
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ſive. The firſt moment therefore God ſhall put De won 


of Descar- 


the particles of the primitive matter in motion, 27 


the duſt is not yet formed. God makes angles to 
riſe. They will ſoon begin to be bruiſed: but, 
before the thing is done, there are an infinitude of 
empty ſpaces between theſe angles, and nothing 
is provided to fill them up. 

3. But let not an abſolute plenum make any 
difference between us and Deſcartes. If the reſt 

oes well, we ſhall let the neceſſity of a plenum 
paſs. The plenum and the vacuum, the finite and 
the infinite, are ſo many points on which philoſo- 
Phers never ceaſe to clamour, but every article of 
which abſorbs my reaſon, and very likely theirs 
too. However, I ſhall ſay nothing againſt whar 
they either affirm or deny concerning this. Let us 
then at once paſs on to the conſequences of the 
fracture of their angulous matter. 

We ſee in the neighbourhood of the places where 
marble 1s hewn, a number of children getting their 
livelihood in making the preparatives of the Car- 
teſian ſyſtem. They throw into a barrel a multi- 
tude of ſmall pieces of marble cubical, triangular, 
and of all forms. This is an homogeneous mat- 
ter, ſuch as we would wiſh for. They afterwards 
with a ſtring make the barrel roll backwards and 
forwards for whole days together. They cauſe 
theſe particles to revolve on themſelves and every 
way. Now, let us in all haſte open this barrel. A 
ſmall world to be ſure ought to come out of it; 
but we ſee nothing but balls and globules, which 
our little Carteſians will ſell to ſome other chil- 
dren for play-things. *Tis true, pieces more or leſs 
globular are formed out of theſe particles of marble 
rubbed long one againſt another; and there is 
abouttheſe globules a duſt very irregular : but not- 
withſtanding all theſe elements, the ſyſtem goes 
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nay, if you continue to roll the barrel for whole 
weeks together, you pulverize inſtead of collect- 
ing. Nothing therefore can come out of the pri- 
mitive matter of philoſophers put in motion, or, if 
you will, broken at the angles, notwithſtanding 
its hardneſs, more than what comes out of the bar- 
rel of theſe children; nothing beſides particles 
which are more and more pulverized ; nothing, 
in ſhort, more real than a childiſh amuſement. 

Would you have another matter, each particle 
of which revolves on itſelf, and all the particles 
whereof are forced to move in a circular line, by 
the reſiſtance of an ambient body, that hinders 
them from leaving the centre? In ſhort, would 
you have a matter in which all has the motion of a 
vortex, as in the birth of the Carteſian world? 
This may be procured you. See what paſſes in 
the pot of a glaſs-houſe. After a month, nay, after 
ſix months of the moſt violent motion, what will 
at Jaſt come out of it? Why truly glaſs, and never 
any thing elle. 

4. But I ſhall ſuffer you to hook your three ele- 
ments to each other after your own fancy. You may 
ſuppoſe them to have in nature the ſame degree 
of tractability you think they have upon paper. I 
no longer diſpute this with you. The magnifi- 
cent glob: of the ſun, the ſource of ſo much beau- 
ty, is now made up of the minuteſt ſweepings pro- 
ceeding from the broken corners of the elementary 


pieces. I grant that your duſty ſun, compoſed of 


very fine ſcrapings, is a work whoſe beauty and 
drr are perceived with the utmoſt evidence. 

he maſſier ſweepings will afterwards afford you 
the comets and planets. They all of them already 
revo]ve regularly in their orbs. This again is /elf- 
evident, Every thing goes according to your de- 
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ſires; and inſtead of expreſſing any ſurprize at The worLD | 


the confidence with which you ennoble your duſt, 1 
and pronounce upon things ſo very remote, I ſhall —. 
act as it their remoteneſs took from me all right of 


diſputing any thing concerning this; but day-light 


ſtrikes my eyes as well as it does yours, and I 
tread upon the ſame earth with you. I may then 
try experiments upon the light which reaches me, 
and make obſervations both upon our earth in ge- 
neral, and upon every one of the particulars it con- 
tains. Now, all that we perceive in the light, 
and in the ſtructure of the earth, is altogether in- 
conſiſtent with the Carteſian fabrick. 

1. The light, according to Deſcartes, is a maſs 
of ſmall globules immediately touching each other; 
ſo that a row of theſe ſpherical bodies is no ſooner 
puſhed at one end, but the impulſe is felt at the 
other, as happens in a ſtick, or in a row of bullets 
touching one another. Mr. Reaumur and Sir Iſaac 
Newton have obſerved, that when the earth was 
between the ſun and Jupiter, the eclipſes of his 
ſatellites happened ſooner than was marked in the 
tables: but that when the earth was moving to- 
wards the oppoſite fide, and the ſun was between 
Jupiter and the earth, the eclipſes of the ſatelli— 
tes happened ſeveral minutes later, becauſe the 
light had the large orbit of the earth to traverſe in 
this laſt ſituation more than in the foregoing : from 
which diſcovery they came to be able to affirm, 
that the light of the ſun was ſeven or eight minutes 
in traverſing the thirty-three millions of leagues 
that are between the ſun and the earth. However, 
let the exact duration of this paſſage of the light 
be what it will, it 1s certain, that the communi- 
cation of it is not effected in an inſtant ; but that 
the undulation or preſſure of the light arrives ſoon- 
er on the bodies that are neareſt, and later on thoſe 
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that are moſt remote : whereas a row of twelve 
globes, and one of a hundred, if they touch one 
another, communicate their motion with equal 
velocity. The light of Deſcartes conſequently is 
not the light of the world, 

2. The globules that compoſe the Carteſian 
light are all equally hard, and of a matter per- 
fectly homogeneous. Globules ſo perfectly alike, 
ought to make impreſſions perfectly alike under 
the ſame impulſion of the ſun. Now, a ray of 
light makes impreſſions quite different under the 
ſame impulſion of the fun, and contains in itſelf 
parts eſſentially different in colour, ſtrength, and 
direction, as Sir Iſaac has ſhewn by the ſeparation 
of the ſeveral parts of a ray in the priſm. | | 

3. To avoid all diſputes, we have granted to 
Mr. Deſcartes the poſſibility of the formation of 
an earth, by the re-union of ſeveral ſhards of pri- 
mitive matter, or by the gathering of the thickeſt 
duſt all over the outſide of a vortex. There would 
be many things to be ſaid on the motion of this 
duſt, and on the ſinking of theſe ſhards, more fit 
to be pulverized, and to aſſume a globular figure 
like that of minute balls perfectly ſmooth, than to 
form hooks, ſpirals, or ramifications. Let us not 
however oppoſe the work of Deſcartes's imagina- 
tion, Let him convert theſe pretended ramifica- 
tions, whoſe production is incomprehenſible, into 
oil, filth, and ſcum. Let the whole thickened 
round a vortex have darkened a ſun, and convert- 
ed it into areal earth: ſure this is a mighty agree- 
able novelty! Let us for a moment leave our 
abode, and paſs over to this earth of a new crea- 
tion, If it may be conveniently inhabited, I, in 


this caſe, ſee no reaſon of complaining of it. 


Firſt, prudence requires that we ſhould pierce 
that crult to a reaſonable depth, to know SRO 
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we may truſt to it, and ſecurely tread upon that The worn 


ſcum. We ſhall not refuſe to make it the abode of TDescan- 


man, provided we find therein the ſame matters we 
have in the arch we live under, Bur I perceive an 
infinite difference in it. All theſe particles ſunk 
one upon another, and thrown pell-mell, have got 
into a heap, and from the beginning remained in 
a ſtate of repoſe or immobility, which hindered 
them from aſſuming any determinate form. It is 
not ſo with what we find in our earth, though all A 
the parts of it be buried under one another; and 
motion can operate nothing in it, beſides the car- 
riage of ſome matters from one place to another 
by means of water and fire, Where there is no 
agitation of fire, nor any ſtream of water, I never- 
theleſs find on all hands excellent matters, natures 
of an unalterable ſimplicity, and of wonderful uſe. 
Here I have gold, there I find iron. In another 
place I meet with ſand, or with cryſtal ; for the 
one is no way different from the other. I find there 
other natures leſs ſimple, but prepared with equal 
art. Theſe are oils, ſalts, ſtones, ſlates, .clays, 
marles, common earths, and load-ſtones. I give 
each of them a name; becauſe we, from one end 
of our globe to the other, find ſtill the ſame na- 
tures, the ſame differences, and the ſame ſervices, 
In vain ſhall Mr. Deſcartes tell us, that all this is 
nothing but ſcum, but ſediments of unformed 
pieces; or that, if they have any ſpecial and con- 
ſtant nature, it is motion that gave it them before 
they were heaped together, and laid in this ſtate 
of repoſe. What motion formerly was able to do, 
it can do ſtill. However, we don't ſee that mo- 
tion can any way change gold, iron, or ſand. 
Nitre and other ſalts are decompoſed. We do the 
ſame with cinoper, antimony, and many other foſ- 
fil matters: but we know what term we ſhall 
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arrive at. There are infallible terms every 
where. Natures are made, and indeſtructible. 


They are infallibly revived; becauſe they really 


are conſtantly the ſame in themſelves, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſſolutions and mixtures that change 
them in appearance. They may be ſeparated and 
re- united; but we can neither change gold into 
another nature, nor reduce it to the ſimple and 
bare ſhards of the cubes of primitive matter. I 
find in our globe nothing but immenſe magazines 
of riches of all kinds, and of conveniencies, which 
a prudent and liberal hand has put within the reach 
of the inhabitants of this earth. But in the cruſt 
of the Carteſian earth we are now viewing, I find 
nothing but a coarſe ſcum, and a heap of uſeleſs 
particles, as they are void of all deſign, without 
any diſtinction, and no care having been ever taken 
by any wiſe being to render them fit for any thing. 
Saying that God, without taking a particular care 
to render them good, fore ſaw that they would 
become ſuch, is ſaying with Lucretius, that our 
eye was not made on purpoſe to ſee ; but that 
having taken notice that the eye was fitter to ſee 
than to ſmell with, we never offer it to odors, but 
to the light only. 

The ſurface of the earth of Deſcartes perhaps 
will have beauty enough in it, to make us amends 
for the filth and indigence of the inſides. Let us 
take a turn thither, and walk round that philoſo- 
phical globe. 

Firſt, I am extremely ſurpriſed that any one 
Mould walk upon it. Mr. Deſcartes pretends, - 
that his third element, his coarſe duſt, has. here 
produced whatever is found on our earth. Let it 
be ſo. Again, let the particles of his elements 
have loſt their motion, by gathering into ſeveral 
platoons. Let the particles of the other 
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by their centrifugal force, have obliged all theſe The worry 
platoons to draw near the centre again: all this I of DE5CAR» 
ſtill grant, though I do but little underſtand it. —. 


But the Carteſians, by arguing upon that foot, lay 
themſelves under an obligation to find in their 
earth whatever we have in ours; metals, earth, 
and water. Some of theſe matters being incompa- 
rably maſſier than others, they muſt needs in ſink- 
ing range themſelves by ſtrata according to their 
ſpecifick denſity. Metals therefore will be neareſt 
to the centre, and be to the earth what the ſtone 
is to a ſruit: next to which we ſhall have a very 
large ſtratum of earth. The whole convex ſurface 
ſhall afterwards be covered with a large maſs of 
waters. Let the cauſe of gravity be what it will, 
it exiſts; it produces the effect juſt mentioned: 
and in this manner it is, that the water was ranged 
on the firſt earth of Moſes. But this primitive earth 
was uninhabitable. Therefore I here expect the 
ſolution of many difficulties from Mr. Deſcartes, 
who introduces me to his. Why 1s your earth expo- 
ſed and uppermoſt? (I will firſt ask him) It ought 
to lie hidden and under the water. That circular 
motion which has ranged the whole without any 
interpolition of God, could not foreſee that this 
planet was to be the abode of an inhabitant. We 
have or may have, ſays Deſcartes, by means ofour 
broken particles, all the general and particular 
things that are ſeen in the world. We ought then 
to find there an immenſe vaſe to lodge the water, 
a ſea altogether like ours. If you have ſuch a vaſe, 
your earth 1s not the work of a circular motion, 
as you pretend it to be. It is a deſign, not a cir- 
cular motion, that has excavated that vaſe of an 
immenſe depth. It is a providence, not a ſinking 


of large ſtrata more or leſs heavy, that has pre- 


pared a retreat for the waters, and gauged the ca- 
pacity 
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pacity of their habitation ; firſt, that this capacity 
of the vaſe might be proportioned to the quantity 
of the liquor; ſecondly, that the ſtratum of the 
waters, which, according to the laws of gravity, 
ought to have been above the earthly convexity, 
might be placed lower, leave the earth dry, and 
the ſurface of it free to its inhabitants. 

This vaſe puzzles you. But I have another queſ- 
tion to ask. The general law of motion, which, 
according to you, has, by plain circular lines, pro- 
duced ſo many wonders, has it alſo formed the 
fiſhes that ſwim in that vaſe? Here a difference 
ariſes between the maſter and his diſciples. Deſ- 
cartes, who promiled to fetch out of his three ele- 
ments the things particular as well as the general, 
will needs pretend to give us alſo the ſea and the 
fiſhes. But his diſciples abandon him, and unani- 
mouſly reply to me, that, in point of organized 
ſpecies, we mult change our principle, and have 
recourſe to particular plans, and to ſpecial wills, I 
am glad to ſee you renounce this falſe notion of 


your maſter, and frankly own, that the deſign or 


command which gave birth to the enormous maſs 
of the whale, and granted it only one young one 
every year, is not the ſame that has lodged the 
muſcle between two ſmall ſhells, and every year 
gives it a very numerous poſterity. 

| You likewiſe almoſt unanimouſly confeſs, that 
it is a particular deſign that has joined the fruitful 
farinz and the ſeeds upon the ſame ſtalk in moſt 
of the plants, on account of their immobility, and 
becauſe they adhere to the ground: whereas an- 
other eſpecial will has ſeparated the two principles 
of truitfulneſs in the animals able to paſs from place 
to place, and to come neareach other. You may 


again obſerve another plan in animals altoge- 


ther ſolitary, and conſtantly. ſticking to the ſame 
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place, ſuch as oiſters, &c. The two principles of The worry 

tecundity may be thought to reſide in every one of 7 Pescar- 

them, ſince they all become mothers, and the wa- 

ter fetched out of them in ſummer-time is always 

full of ſmall oiſters, which the microſcope renders 

perceptible. You ſee every where inſtances, not of 

a general motion, but of ſo many individual pre- 

cautions. If then the thouſand, nay, the hundred 

thouſand living ſpecies that fill the vaſe of the ſea 

with fiſhes, ſhell fiſhes, reptiles and inſets, have 

been faſhioned after an hundred thouſand diffe- 

rent models and deſigns; if every one of theſe be- 

ings, and the poſterity iſſuing from them, are the 

work of a ſpecial will, and not of a circular mo- 

tion imprinted on matter; it may be ſaid alſo, 

without any diſhonour to God, that the vaſe which 

incloſes them all, has itſelf no phyſical cauſe, and 

that he who made the fiſhes, made alſo the ſea to 

lodge them in. Heretofore you looked with an 

eye of pity upon thoſe who did not form the earth 

and the things it contains by a ſimple general law. 

Pray what do theſe general laws avail you? You ſ 

are afraid of debaſing the majeſty of the Creator, | 

in ſaying that our earth has been formed by a pe- 1 

culiar decree of his wiſdom ; and you are no longer | 

afraid to ſay, that a hundred thouſand wills or dit- j 
| 
. 
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ferent plans are neceſſary to regulate the hundred 

thouſand kinds of animals that people the fea. I 

never numbered them: nor 1s it very probable 

that you will cavil with me about that number, 1 

ä whoſe augmentation or diminution alters nothing 1 

\ in our preſent argument, Bur I have ſomething 
P more preſſing ſtill to propoſe to you. 

Caſt your eyes upon the firſt cray-fiſh that ever 
crept in the ſlime of rivers, or on the firſt lobſter 
that ever appeared on the ſea-ſhore. This cray- 
fiſh has no phyſical cauſe. God has conſtructed 

| | the 
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the veſſels of it with anelement of which he alone 
knows the nature and uſe. But he never commil- 


ſioned any angels, much leſs any ſtupid beings, to 


form eyes, claws, horns, an ovarium, and the pre- 
paratives of a long poſterity. God, in ſhort, has 
in himſelfalone the plan of the firſt cray-fiſh ;. and 
his will is the immediate phyſical cauſe of it. But 
how was God to act, or how could he act, when 
that cray-fiſh was to be produced ? I here conſult 
you, as if you had been invited to give him ad- 
vice, and to impart to him your ſchemes on the 
methods of operation which you ſhould think moſt 
worthy of his infinite wiſdom. Above all you 
would have been inclined to limit the number 
of the wills of God in this work. You would have 
been very ſaving this way, and would have thought 
it more grand to fetch the ſun and the cray-fiſh 
out of certain particles of an unformed matter 
whirling on itſelf, than to conſtruct the ſun upon 
one peculiar plan, and the cray-fiſh upon another, 
You are very earneſtly ſenſible, that general and 
uniform is nothing but a blind tranſport, that can 
neither foreſee nor order any thing; and you at laſt 
are brought to ſay, that each living ſpecies is the 
work of a particular emanation of God's wiſdom ; 
bur that the general laws muſt be preſerved for 
the production of the heaven, the ſun, and the 
earth. I here contradict you upon no account, 
nor do I oppoſe any thing that may ſeem to you of 
concern for the glory of the Almighty. But be 
previouſly very certain, that ſuch or ſuch a con- 
duct muſt be his, before you attribute it to him. 
You go about this work with arguments. For my 
part, 1 till refer and for ever will refer you to ex- 
perience. Pray, let us fee this cray-fiſh arrive at 
Perfection, before we ſpeak of the progreſs by 

"a which 
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world to its. of 8 

Firſt, our cray-fiſh will not have its two eyes, On: 
unleſs God fixes the number of them. If it has an 
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eye of ſuch or ſuch a ſhape, rather than a mole or 
a camelion's eye; this again is another command 
of the Creator. The place filled up by this eye has 
been appointed to it. It has no humor, nor any tu- 
nicle, but what God has meaſured the depth, cir- 
cumference and effects of it. There is in that tu- 
nicle no fibre, in that fibre no filament, of which 
he has not determined the extent, bent the ſprings, 
and faitened the ſtrings. No muſcle ſhall be able 
to lift up or lower this eye, without having receiv- 
ed its peculiar mechaniſm from the expreſs will of 
the Creator. Another no leſs expreſs intention has 


fixed the number of the paws the cray-fiſh and its 


poſterity ſhall be provided with. Another will, 
every whit as ſingular, has placed at the root of 
its paws the preparations of other paws ready to 
puſh forth and grow, in order to replace the fore- 


going, whenever by any accident they ſhall be 


broken. Whereas the will of the Creator, who 
has given legs to the ox, and paws to the dog, has 
not thought fit to place any little ones in reſerve, 
to make up the loſs of the other in caſe they ſhould 
be broken. In ſhort, it there are a thouſand veſſels 
that diſtinguiſh the cray-tiſh from the crab, they 
have been conceived, meaſured, and placed in con- 
ſequence of ſo many individual commands of the 
Creator, without which theſe diiterent veſſels had 

never obtained their being, place, and ſunctions. 
How ! You multiply by thouſands the wills of 
the Creator: you, in ſpight of yourſelf, are laviſh 
of them when a cray-fiſh or a vile inſect is to be 
conſtructed z and you are afraid of attributing to 
ſo many expreſs commands the fabrick of the ſtars 
that 
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that ſparkle in the heavens, or the ſtructure of 4 
ſcore of ſimple elements, which, by their num- 
berleſs mixtures, ſerve to maintain the ſpecies up- 
on the earth, as the twenty or thirty articulations 
of the voice ſerve without end to form new words 
in the different languages? 

You make the action of God to intervene in the 
formation of the very pads and the three hooks 
that terminate the paws of a ſpider; and you are 
afraid of attributing to God's ſpecial will the or- 


ganization of two bodies ſo wonderful as are the 


earth and the ſun. This method of arguing throws 
you, together with Deſcartes, into an unintelligible 
fabrick, or, with Leibnits and many others, into 
metaphyſicks as fruitful in airy notions, as thoſe of 
the Pythagoreans or the Brachmans. 

In comparing, as you do, the poſſible effect of 
general laws, you undoubtedly intend to vindicate 
the conduct of the Creator. But what need has he 
of your juſtification? You imagined you did ho- 
nour to God in aſſigning great ſimplicity to his 
ways, and great fruittulneſs to the effects reſulting 
from them. But the glory of God will be no 
gainer, and man will be every way a loſer by ge- 
neral laws productive of the world. 

The glory of God, which you think inſeparable 
from your general laws, is no way connected with 
them; ſince you attribute to him a parſimony of 
jade ic, which is not in the leaſt the character 
of his ways in the production of beings. God, 
you fay, has foreſeen, that by imprinting a two- 


told motion on matter, a thouſand ſuns and ten 


thoufand planets would be the refult thereof : he 
foreſaw, that he could not with four different mo- 
tions have a much greater number of planets and 
ſuns, and has been contented with the combina- 
tion which produced the greateſt number of ap 
an 
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and required leaſt apparatus, and the leaſt number The v 
of different intentions. Pray, combine what is 9f Pescar- 
about you, and compare not things which you do 
not underitand, nay, which have no ſenſe in them. 
How can you pretend to fetch out of your par- 
ticles moved round their own centres, and in the 
way of vortices, thouſands of ſuns and of planets, 
all of them furniſhed with their wonderful atmo- 
ſpheres, if you know not what a ſun, a planet, or 
an atmoſphere are? And how dare you to pro- 
nounce thata whirling motion, which you ſcarcely 
Conceive, will be able to form a world, of which 
you have a ſtill leſs conception, if, by your own 
confeſſion, it cannot ſo much as give birth to a 
vile rat? Now, you all of you confeſs, that mo- 
tion can organize nothing. 
There is not only no kind of benefit to be reap- 
ed from theſe imaginary phyſicks, which pretend 
to leſſen the trouble of providence in the forma- 
tion of the univerſe, and to eaſe it of individual 
cares, as if theſe could debaſe it; but this philo- 
ſophy is beſides every way detrimental to man. 
He not only contracts a habit of loſing himſelf 
among a crowd of chimera's, which are not a whit 
leſs empty for being ſublime, and of arguing a- 
gainſt the evidence of facts, which conſtant expe- { 
rience every day lays before his eyes; but this F 
matter primitively moved is with him a precious 
idol, It is in reality blind, deſtitute of under- 4 
ſtanding and deſign. Man nevertheleſs attributes 
every thing to it. It is matter moved that pro- 
- duces the elements. It is nature that has ordered | 
the ſpheres, incruſtated the planets, and by means 
of a remainder of duſt leſs weighty than the reſt, K 
has incompaſſed the planet with an atmoſphere. 
Conſtantly taken up with this nature of his, he 
| in ſhort hardly ever deigns to mention the firſt [ 
| Vol. II. N mover. | 
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Cosmo- mover. He does not favour atheiſm, becauſe that 
is the highelt pitch of extravagance : but the wiſ- 
dom of God, his intentions, precautions, favours, 
and the continuance of his bounties, which are 
what we beſt apprehend and experience in his 
works, are abſolutely baniſhed our of the great 
phyſicks, and God is therein as intirely forgot, as 
if he exiſted not. 
I know you alledge in your own favour experi- 
ence, to the tribunal of which I referred you. Ex- 
' perience, you ſay, teſtifies the exiſtence of the ge- 
neral laws that regulate the courſe of the univerſe. 
* Rexſon- If we follow God ꝰ in the government of the world, 
vie ui: of we ſhall no doubt ſee a majeſtick uniformity reign- 
relle ing thoughout. Experience authorizes us not to 
multiply the wills of God ſo much as the claſhings 
of particular bodies. With one ſingle act of his 
will, he has in all caſes, and in all ſucceeding ages, 
regulated the courſe and ſhocks of all bodies, in 
roportion to their mals, velocity, and ſpring. 
he laws of theſe claſhings and communications 
doubtleſs may be the object of a very judicious and 
uſeful body of phy ficks, eſpecially when man makes 
uſe of them to direct what has been ſubmitted to his 
government, and to conſtruct thoſe different works 
of which he is the ſubordinate creator. But don't 
here miſtake. Creating bodies, and aſſigning them 
their place and functions, is one thing; and pre- 
ſerving them is another. One ſingle will, or cer- 
tain genera] Jaws faithfully executed, are ſufficient 
to maintain each ſpecies in its peculiar form, and 
to perpetuate the viciſſitudes and ceconomy of the 
whole. But when the buſineſs is to create, to regu- 
late theſe peculiar forms, to render the preſervation 
of them infallible and conſtantly the ſame, to fettle 
their relations and univerſal correſpondence; in this 
caſe, as many particular plans and ſpecial wills ws 
NECEL- 
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neceſſary, as there are different pieces in the whole The worr's 
machine. 2 
Now that the world is made and going; if 1 
was asked what the cauſe of the formation of ſuch 
or ſuch a ſtratum of ſtone is, why ſuch or ſuch 
ſhells are found in a certain kind of (tones? why a 
fort of marbling in ſome other kind? why lime- 
ſtone calcines in the fire, while another is vitrified 
therein? what the origine of rain is? and what 
it is that ſupplies fountains with water? or any 
other the like queſtions: having immediately re- 
courſe to the will of God, would not be anſwerin 
like a naturaliſt, God having eſtabliſhed natural 
cauſes to regulate the birth and preſervation of 
theſe things. For inſtance, I would ſay, that 
ſtones are formed in thoſe places where waters 
carry and collect the ſand, clay; and lime which 
they are compoſed of: that the lime-ſtone is that 
in which earch is predominant: that the ſtone 
which may be vitrified is that wherein ſand is in 
greater quantity : that when the cryſtalline or 
ſtony matter is by the water conveyed upon ftrata of 
ſhells, here and there depolited by the ſea after its 
ancient change of place at the time of the flood, 
this produces ſtones with a mixture of ſhells, ſuch 
as thoſe found in the quarries about Paris: that 
when the cryſtalline juice is mixt wich and flows 
round a heap of flints of different colours, or up- 
on ſtrata of clay, the whole produces maſſes of 
marble or of jaſper variegated with different veins, 

I would likewiſe ſay, that the perpetual evapora- 
tion of the water, ſalt; and bitumen of the ſea, 
maintains the dews, rains, ſavours; and odors ; 
and that the rains that fill the ſubterranean reſer- 
voirs, ſupply the wells and the perpetual or the 
intermittent fountains : that conſequently in the 


torrid zone, where immenſe rains fall, the moun- 
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tains collect a ſufficient quantity of water to ſupply 
prodigious rivers, ſuch as the Amazon's and Ia 
Plata; while on the other hand, in places where it 
never rains, the longeſt ridges of mountains, ſuch 
as thoſe which attend the Nile on either ſide in a 
ſpace of nearly two hundred leagues in length, ne- 
ver yield the ſmalleſt ſtream of water, nor the leaſt 


fountain. I would thus, to the beſt of my power, 


aſſign to each peculiar effect its immediate cauſe. 
Such is the employment of particular phyſicks, 
whoſe aim next to this muſt be to make the whole 
ſubſervient to the neceſſaries of life, and the glory 
of the Creator, But if you throw me into genera- 
lities, if you refer me to the origine of ſand, water, 
iron, &c. I have nothing like any general laws to 
produce them, Theſe natures have no phyſical 
cauſe; at leaſt I am no way intitled to aſſign any 
ſuch cauſe to them. | 

If I ſee twenty or more elements ſucceſſively en- 
tering into the compoſition of thoſe bodies that 
grow and are diſſolved : if I find, after a thouſand 
and a thouſand mixtures, theſe elements inviolably 
the ſame 3 does not reaſon teach me thence to con- 
clude, that God has prepared them to vary the 
ſcene of the world; but that he has at the ſame 
time rendered them invariable in themſelves, there- 
by to ſet bounds to theſe changes; that after a long 
ſeries of unfoldings, increaſes, diſſolutions, and 
viciſſitudes, the world might ſtill be found the ſame 
it was four, five, or ſix thouſand years before? 
There is in all this nothing diſhonourable to the 
Creator, nothing that is not perfectly agreeable to 
experience. It is then going againſt experience, 
againſt the glory of the Creator, and contrary to 
the intereſts of true piety, to refer the creation to 


a general motion, inſtead of aſcribing the forma- 
- | tion 
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tion of the whole and of every part to the inten- The wont 
tions and the ſpecial wills of the Creator. of DESCAR- 
I ſhall here add for the good of mankind, which —. 

ought to go before any other conſideration, that 

the atoms of Gaſſendus, and the homogeneous mat- 

ter of Deſcartes, have now more than ever pro- 

cured credit to the extravagance of tranſmutations. 

Alchymiſts are hooted at by all naturaliſts as crack- 

brained men. But have thoſe who hiſs them any 

juſt reaſon ſo to do? Alchymiſts do but ſeek after 

what is a plain conſequence of the doctrine of the 

atoms and of homogeneous matter. For if metals, 

mercury, common ſalt, ſand, lime or aſhes, water, 

air, fire, light, and ſome other matters, are ſo many 

unalterable natures, as immutable as the will of 

that Being who made them the baſis and ſupport 

of his world: 1n this caſe indeed the corpuſculiſts 

and the alchymiſts know neither what they ſay, 

nor what they are looking for. But if theſe natures, 

which I take to be ſimple, elementary, and, with 

regard to us, indeſtructible, are, as Gaſſendus and 

Deſcartes thought them, nothing but compounds 

of atoms, or of a few parcels of homogeneous 

matter, of which it is poſſible ro make whatever 

we pleaſe ; I hope that philoſophers will at laſt 

take the reſolution to come to the point : that, for 

the greater good of mankind, they, inſtead of 

loſing time in diſcourſing, will all of them turn 

alchymiſts, break the corners of angles, tranſmute 

half-metals into perfect ones, or at leaſt diſſolve 

mixt bodies, and by force of fire diſſolve all the 

bonds of our elements; inſomuch that the opera- 

tion may reach the very atoms, and the homoge- 

neous matter be obtained. Which done, they will 

have reaſon to entertain hopes of finding a certain 

happy turn, that may convert a lump of primitive 

matter into an ingot of gold. 
N 3 Let 
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Let us, though againſt the grain, make one con- 
feſſion at laſt, This method of employing motion 


Atheiſm Alone to organize matter, is what has given atheiſts 
ſupported greater confidence, in making them miſtake for 
by Carteſi· profound phyſicks a few appearances of reaſoning 


aniſm, 


attended with geometry. Bur all this profundity 
is nothing but darkneſs and miſery. A friend of 
mine, whom a juſt correſpondence and the beſt 
intentions ſometimes lay under the neceſſity of 
hearing the doctors of that ſchool, now very nu- 
merous, gave me the hiſtory of their principles. 
There is, they ſay, an univerſal matter, indiffe- 
rent to become every thing, or ſuſceptible of all 


ſorts of forms. This point is granted to us by all 


the ſchools. Let us for a moment be allowed ta 
ſuppoſe this matter eternal, and to add to it a mo- 
tion for ever diſtributed through all and every one 
of the parts of that matter, This 1s ſufficient ta 
us to account for every thing : and why ſhould we 


be willing to admit any thing more, if that can 


ſuffice? Firſt, it is as eaſy for us to admit of a 
matter eternally moved, as it is to admit of an 
eternal God. Matter is good, and motion is a 
perfection. Is it more difficult to eſtabliſh that 
this twofold excell-nce is eternal, than to prove, 
that there is a Being, wha, from all eternity, is 
poſſeſſed of every perfection? This being ſup- 
poſed, it is more reaſonable to attribute the orga- 
nization of the world and of what it contains to an 
eternal motion, than to an eternal mover diffe- 
rent from matter itſelf. For the world, were it the 
work of God, wouid bring upon its author ag 
many reproaches as there ſhould be perfections (a) 
in it. Kut there are no longer any complaints to 
be made, if the world is the reſult of a bare mo- 


(a) This is the ſubſtance of of Spinoſa, the moſt zcalous 


all the arguments of Bayle and partizans of Deſcartes. 


tion: 
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tion: and to eſpouſe this convenient ſyſtem, The wort 


which attributes the organization of the world to 
an eternal motion rather than to an eternal wiſdom, 
it is enough that this organization may poſſibly be 
the plain effect of motion. Now, the thing is 
evidently poſſible. The great Deſcartes, the moſt 
meditative, the moſt ſyſtematick genius, and the 
moſt accuſtomed never to admir of any thing but 
what may be evidently conceived, has taken for 
the baſis and fundamental principle of all his phy- 
ſicks, that matter in motion muſt produce all the 
things both general and particular which are ſeen in 


of DesCAR- 
TES. 


the world, without any order or proportion's * being Treatiſe 
put among them by God, Theſe are his very words. ;. 


Let us, they ſay again, to the evidence of this 
poſſibility add another proof, which is matter of 
fact. It is eaſy to ſee that our globe revolves from 
all eternity; ſince the ſea, which has not much 
altered its place for theſe four thouſand years, has 
nevertheleſs ſucceſſively paſſed and repaſſed over 
all the lands, and every where left marks of its 

aſſage in large depoſitions of ſhells and marine 

odies. Whereby it is plain, that theſe changes 
of place, which are operated ſo very ſlowly, can- 
not poſſibly have ſucceſſively covered and left all 
the lands, except in an innumerable ſeries of ages, 
and very likely through an eternal duration. 

All I ſee clear and certain in this way of 
reaſoning in daiſts, is, the ſhame and diſhonour it 
brings upon that vain-glorious philoſophy, which 
requires nothing but matter and motion to con- 
ſtruct the world. Materialiſm is the reſult of it. 
But thoſe who think they, by the Carteſian doc- 
trine, authorize atheiſm and all its deplorable 
conſequences, have had recourſe to either dreams 
or fictions, in order to ſupport impiety. The de- 
mand they make of a matter that has put itſelf in 
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Cosmo- motion from all eternity, is a demand void of all 

x ſenſe: and though the poſſibility of a matter eter- 
nally moved were of the utmoſt evidence ; they 
will never fetch out of it any thing but a chaos, 
not an organized world. But inſtead of oppoſing 
here ſyllogiſm to ſyllogiſm, and ſubtilties to ſub- 
tilties, it is both more proper and more ſecure, 
from plain experience at once to demoliſh all their 
pretenſions. They firſt fancy they conceive that 
there may have been from all eternity a matter 
conſtantly moved: but it is a notion contradicted 
by experience. There is none but ſees that motion 
1s accidental to bodies. Bodies may be at reſt: it is 
their natural ſtate; and when they are in it, they 
will for ever remain ſo, unleſs they are puſhed. 
People know not what they ſay when they attri- 
bute to them tendencies towards moving, appetites | 
and efforts. If then matter is in motion, it muſt 
needs have received that motion, and there is a 
mover. 

In the ſecond place, ſome fancy they can employ 
the homogeneous and univerſal matter of Deſcartes, 
becauſe by wearing out at angles, and by whirl- 
ing, it becomes whatever you pleaſe. But a matter 

| of this kind, as we ſay, is a mere chimera, not 
lf any thing real. And as there is not now any mat- 
it ; ter univerſal or common, to all bodies, there has 
been no ſuch thing from all eternity. Each ele- 
| ment is a bottom or ground by itſelf. One has 
nothing of the other: nor can the one become the 
ll other. They are ſo many precious materials, | 
whoſe invariable excellence and determinate num- 
ber intimate to me a deſign, intentions, and juſt 
meaſures. 

| Py Well, will the materialiſts reply, we give up the 
vague matter of the ſchools. For the future we 
mall ver be contented with incommutable * 
inde- 
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indeſtructible elements. But if they are immute- De vont 
able and inexterminable, they are then eternal. Y DESC In. 


TES. 
— — 


Let us ſuppoſe a motion in them. This will ſuf- 
ficiently intitle us therefrom to deduce all the effects 
that are produced in the world: and if that is ſuf- 
ficient, we ſhall not go back to any ulterior and 
ſuperior being. For any man uſing his reaſon 
avoids multiplying beings without neceſſity. 

What ſignifies all this dialeCtick ? It is not true 
that the eternity of elements may be deduced from 
their actual incorruptibility : and if they were 
even as eternal as they are incorruptible, motion 
could make of them nothing but rough maſſes 
without any order. If then there is a world well 
ordered, it is neither the elements nor any motion 
whatever that have produced this work. 

Firſt, it is not true, that by having demonſtrat- 
ed that elements are now ingenerable with regard 
to us, and indeſtructible by all our efforts, we give 
any room to believe them eternal. But we can ne- 
ver deal fairly in ſo important an inquiry, ſo long 
as we have recourſe to ſubtle wranglings. Let us 
build on certainty. If experience can bring us 
acquainted with the origine of theſe elements, com- 
mon ſenſe ſuggeſts, that we mult ſtick to the cer- 
tainty of that experieace, and not run away with 
frivolous arguments. 

I can and ought experimentally to judge of the 
materials of the world, or of the tabrick of the ele- 
ments, as I judge of the organization of the whole: 
and as I fee ſo evident a prudence in the ſortment 
of the whole, I cannot but find the ſame in the 
preparations of the pieces. This is quite plain. 
And really experience has taught me, that there is 
not leſs prudence uſed in the making of the wheels 
of a watch, than in their re- union; and that there 
is not leſs deſign in the determined form of the 
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letters that fill the boxes in a printing-houſe, than 
in the collection of theſe letters in order to print a 
work. T his ſure is common ſenſe. Metaphyſicks 
that ſwerve from it, and pretend to lead us to 
other conſequences, by denying that there is any 
counſel or prudence in the relation we obſerve be- 
tween the light and the ball of the eye, are pitiful, 
and deſerve no reply. 

If the materialiſt talks nonſenſically, when, in- 
ſtead of an infinitely powerful intelligence, he 
eſtabliſhes either principles determinate from and 
to all eternity, and putting themſelves in motion, 
(which is full of contradiction) or a vague and 
eternal matter apt to become whatever you may 
imagine (which is conſtantly belyed by experi- 
ence) ; he ſays nothing more rational, and even 
carries his raſhneſs further, in affirming after Deſ- 
cartes the poſſibility of the organization of theſe 
matters in conſequence of a general motion, with- 
out the further intervention of God. But though 
this poſſibility of a matter moved ſpontaneoufly 
from all eternity, ſhould be as conceivable as it is 
abſurd and contrary to reaſon ; that matter would 
nevertheleſs be ſtil] a dull lifeleſs ground incapable 
of producing either a world, or order, or ſpirits, 
or intelligent ſubſtances, Carteſianiſm is then 
here no manner of aſſiſtance to materialiſm; be- 
cauſe the Carteſian fabrick of a matter moved and 
whirling, which afterwards diſpoſes itſelf into a 
regular world, in which God puts no manner of 
proportion, is every whit as unintelligible, as a 
blind matter that ingenders light, order, wiſe mea- 
ſures, and intelligent ſubſtances. Reaſon under- 
ſtands nothing in either point: and experience 
claſhes equally with both. Of this we ſaw the 
proofs : and it is a notorious: fact, that ſand moved 
whatever way and as long as ever you pleaſe, will 

| | always 
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always be ſand, and ſhall never be a bird, or a The worrs | 
3 no more than an angel or our own 25 "canes 9 
Irit. 1 
F The third article; I mean the perpetual ten- '| 
dency of the fea to leave one whole fide of the | 
world, in order to gain gradually upon the other, 
and ſucceſſively to paſs over every part, which 1s 
alledged as a palpable inſtance of an eternal dura- 
tion, 1s another idea equally contradicted by ex- 
perience. 

The ſinkings and riſings of ſands and of unſet- 
tled grounds, may repel or attract the waters of a 
ſea, and occaſion a few local variations. Thus it 
is that the ſea is at all times ready to overflow cer- 
tain parts of Holland, which are preſerved only ; 
by the force of dikes. Thus it has abandoned Har- 4 
fleur in Normandy, and the port of Aigues-mor- 4 
tes in Languedoc. But though it has quitted ſome | 
of our weſtern coaſts by the diſtance of a league, | 
it has nevertheleſs not covered the eaſtern coaſt for | | 
the ſame diſtance. The ports of Japha, Alexan- i] 
dretta, and Smyrna, are what they were formerly. | 
The ſea has remained conſtantly in the ſame place 4 
for the four thouſand years it has been known: nor 
can it be proved that it has univerſally left unco- | 
vered the northern or weſtern lands, I will not 1 
ſay by the diſtance of a league, but of one ſingle | 
fathom, in order to aſcend as much on the oppo- 
fite grounds. ves | 1 

The numberleſs ſhells and marine bodies which | | 
are frequently found in the lands now inhabited, N 
are, together with the horrid fractures and declivi- | 
ties obſerved in them (a), the proofs, not indeed 1 
of a gradual diſplacing of the waters ſucceſſively 4 
diffuſed over the whole ſurface of the earth through | | 


(a) See the letter at the end of the third Vol. of the Spectacle | a 
{+ lanature, | 
| an | 
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ricane ſuddenly raiſed all over the outſide of the 
globe, of a ſplitting of its ſurface, of a ſudden 
ſinking of the friable parts, and of a tranſporta- 
tion that was made of the whole maſs of the wa- 
ters from within their ancient reſervoir over the 
major part of the lands which men formerly inha- 
bited; ſo that a great part of our habitations hap- 
pen to have been portions of the ancient boſom 
of the ſea, and this now covers a very great num- 
ber of the habitations of the firſt men. 

Had the ſea by little and little got over all the 
lands; had it covered and proportionably unco- 
vered all the plains and all the mountains; to be 
ſure we ſhould, with the ſpoils of that element, 
every where find the innumerable veſtiges of the 
habitations of men: a multitude of vaſes and hard 
matters, of worked metals, of buildings, and even 
whole towns. We ſhould every where ſee monu- 
ments varied according to the countries, and 
ſhewing as many different characters as there 
ſhould have been revolutions in the immenſe 
duration of eternity. Now, there is no ſuch thing 
found. The major part of the terreſtrial fruits and 
animals, which men thought they had found among 
the ſpoils of the ſea, being cloſely examined, prove 
now quite other things. The pretended ſerpents 
tongues found in the collections of natural hiſtory, 
are evidently the teeth of the great ſea-dog. The 
pretended fruits, which they miſtook for petrified 


. olives, are the ornaments with which a certain kind 


of ſea-urchin has its ſhell-ſcull covered all over, 
and which play upon its back like ſo many arms 
or levers. The large bones that have been often 
met with under ground, and miſtaken for ele- 
phants bones, prove now to be the carcaſſes of hip- 
popotami. In ſhort, we every where find marks 
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of the dwelling of the ſea, but none of thoſe over- The v 
flown habitations which ought to be met with on be New- 


all parts. 

But this is dwelling too long upon theſe diſmal 
notions : let us rather lament the turn of mind of 
theſe men who preach nothing but evidence, and 
who content themſelves with a materialiſm not 
only incomprehenſible, but allo full of abſurdity : 
who abandon experience and hiſtory, which they 
have in their hands, to run after poſſibilities con- 
tradifted by matter of fact; and who, in order 
to decide what we are to think about the flood and 
the foundations of the whole revelation, chuſe to 
have recourſe to metaphyſical ſubtilty, rather than 
to the conſonancy of traditions, monuments, expe- 


rience, and common ſenſe. 


IX. 
The world of Newton. 


II is not with the principles of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton as with the primitive matter of Ariſtotle, Gaſ- 
ſendus, and Deſcartes. This matter, let it be 
repreſented to us under any terms whatever, as 
producing all things, both genera] and particular, 
by the bare impreſſion of motion, 1s agreeable nei- 
ther to the recital of Moſes, according to which 
each particular being 1s the work of a particular 
will, nor to experience, according to which 1t is 
impoſſible for any general motion to organize a 
body, or to produce an elementary grain. Whereas 
Newton's phyſicks feem perfectly agreeable to 
both. He contradicts experience upon no account, 
if the whole of his phyſicks amounts only to the 
eſtabliſhing a general action, which experience may 


ſhew us to be in nature, without attempting to 
align 
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with the recital of Moſes ; ſince Newton, like 
Moſc's, attributes the production of the ſeveral ele- 
ments, and the organization of the whole, to ſo 
many commands or intentions of the Creator. 

I had till now deferred finiſhing the reading of 
the laſt part of his opticks, becauſe it contains a 
number of queſtions, which appeared not to me to 
have any connexion with my preſent work. I 
have juſt reſumed this part, towards the end of 
which I find two obſervations, which I quote with 
the utmoſt ſatisfaction. I have endeavoured 
through the whole courſe of this hiſtory to eſta- 
bliſh it as a truth, that we are to attribute to ſo 
many ſpecial wills of God, not to any created 
cauſe, the origine of the ſeveral elementary na- 
tures, and the formation either of the organized 
ſpecies, or of each ſphere, and of the whole world. 
I thought I had found the proof of this truth in 
nature, ſuch as it is eſtabliſhed by the recital of 
Moſes. Nor is it a ſmall ſatisfaction to me to find 
this opinion, which has made impreſſions upon me 
many years before I read Newton, ſoclearly eſta- 
bliſhed by a philoſopher of ſo much weight. 

In the beginning, ſays he, God formed mat- 
ter into particles ſolid, maſſy, hard, impene- 
<« trable, of ſuch magnitudes and figures, with 
fuch other properties, in ſuch number and quan- 
tity, and in ſuch proportion with regard to 
ſpace, as beſt anſwered the end for which he 
« formed them. And as theſe primitive particles 
«* are ſolid, they on that very account are incom- 
© parably harder than any of the porous bodies 
« which are compoſed of them; and ſo very hard 
<« are they, that they neither wear out nor can be 
broken: nothing being capable, according to 
© the common courſe of nature, to divide into 
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t fſeveral parts what has been originally made one De worry 
« by the diſpoſal of God himſelf, While theſe 2 ev. 
e particles continue intire, they may through all — 
« ages conſtitute bodies of one and the ſame na- 
ture and texture: whereas if they ſhould happen 
<< to wear out, or to be broken in pieces, the na- 
© ture of things, which depends on theſe particles 
© ſuch as they were made in the beginning, would 
© change infallibly. The water and the earth, 
« compoſed of old particles worn out, and of 
* fragments of theſe particles, would not at pre- 
« ſent be of the ſame nature and contexture as the 
« water and the earth that ſhould from the be- 
„ ginning have been compoſed of intire particles. 
« Conſequently, that nature may be durable, the 
4 alteration of corporeal beings ought only to con- 
* ſift in the different ſeparations, new aſſemblages 
and motions of theſe permanent particles: com- 
« pound bodies being liable to be broken, not 
« through the middle of theſe ſolid particles, but 
in places where theſe particles are joined toge- 
<< ther, and touch one another only in a ſmall 
number of points.“ 

This gives Mr. Newton occaſion to add after- 
wards, that it ſeems that all material things 
„have been compoſed of the above deſcribed 
* hard and ſolid particles, diverſly combined in 
« the primitive formation of things by the direc- 
„ tion of an intelligent agent: for to him who 
created theſe particles it belonged to put them 
« in order. It would not be acting like a philo- 
« ſopher to pretend, that the ſimple laws of na- 
ture may have been capableof ferching the world 
* out of the chaos, though this world once made 
« may, by help of theſe laws, continue to ſubſiſt 


for many ages together.“ 
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Let us now ſee what the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac 


| Newton teaches us, and what benefit we may reap 


ſtance of 


It may be reduced to three principal heads, viz, 


Sir Iſaac vacuum, the laws of motion, and attraction. 


Newton's 
philoſo- 


phy. 


Firſt, that there may be, and that there are in re- 
ality, ſpaces empty of all bodies in the univerſe, Sir 
Iſaac and all his followers undertake to ſhew, both 
from the ſupreme power of the Creator, and from 
the immobility or univerſal ſtiffneſs, which, for 
want of the intermiſſion of vacuum, would be in 
the maſs of bodies. 

God, for inſtance, may create no more than ſix 
unequal globes, and put them three large and three 
ſmall ones together. The three great ones drawn 
near each other, leave an empty ſpace between 
them, and the three ſmall ones do the ſame. The 
vacuum which is between the largeſt is greater than 
that between the ſmalleſt. There may of courſe 
be a vacuum, more or leſs conſiderable, according 
to the remoteneſs or proximity of bodies. 

The poſſibility of a vacuum may be proved till 
more ſimply. God is ſuppoſed to have thought 
it fit to create none but one ſingle hollow ball, or 
now to create a hollow globe, whoſe arch is in- 
tirely without pores, and admits no ſtrange bodies. 
Does not vacuum in this caſe become poſſible and 
neceſſary ? | 

Next to this, the Newtonians, as well as the 
Gaſſendiſts, try to eſtabliſh the neceſſity of a va- 
cuum, without which they pretend, that motion 
would be impoſlible in nature ; becauſe any body 
moved would every moment be obliged to diſ- 
place a maſs of matter always equal to its own, 
and would of courſe meet with a denſity or a re- 
ſiſtance as real in a fluid maſs as in a maſs of ſtone. 
The ſtone reſiſts the body moved, only becauſe 
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the latter loſes a quantity of motion equal to that it The worL» 
communicates to the former in diſplacing it. Now 9 New- 
the fluid maſs being really equal, takes from it as **** 


much motion as a ſtone to be diſplaced would do. 
The reſiſtance therefore will be the ſame, and the 
bodies moved will be inceſſantly ſtopt in the 
plenum : or in other words, admitting a perfect 
plenum in the univerſe, is introducing an univerſal 
ſtiffneſs or petrification into it, There is no end of 
theſe diſputes. For my part, I frankly own, that 
I never could underſtand any thing in the Carteſian 
plenum, and that, beſides the inextricable difficulty 
of making bodies move freely, and every way in 
a plenum conſtantly equal, reaſon is ſtill more 
ſhocked at hearing people coldly ſay, that God 
could never create a hollow globe, without intro- 
ducing ſome matter into it. 

Mr. Deſcartes is the firit who has ſtudied the 
conſtant laws of motion, and purſued this part of 
phyſicks, which may be of ſo much inſtruction, 
both in point of aſtronomy and of mechanicks. 
But though his firſt endeavours are infinitely valua- 
ble, yet 1s 1t generally confeſſed, that he miſtook 
in a great many points. Newton, without diſpute, 
injoys the glory of having carried the exaCtneſs of 
obſervation and calculations concerning the ſhocks 
of bodies, and the communication ot motions much 
farther, Poſſibly he has not cleared all; and there 
may be ſome miſtakes to be redreſſed in certain ar- 
ticles ſtill diſputed. But his work in this kind is 
of infinite help to us. 


The firſt law which Sir Iſaac Newton eſtabliſhes I. Law. 
after Mr. Deſcartes is, that every body has a ten- Th. er 
dency towards remaining in its ſtate either of reſt , e 
or motion. Any body at reſt by its mais reſiſts wa. per- 
the impreſſion of motion, and the larger the {© v-riagin 


maſs, che greater is the reſiſtance. (But mult it be heir te. 
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A body in motion continues to move, till an- 
other force ſtops it, or makes it deviate from its 
direction: and this diſpoſition of bodies towards per- 
ſevering in their preſent ſtate is what Sir Iſaac 
calls vis inertiæ. It is a paſſive ſtate, whereby a 
body either continues at reſt, or per ſeveres in the di- 
rection of its motion; becauſe a body cannot move 
ſpontaneouſly, or give itſelf a new direction. 
This law, though agreeable to experience, 
might, if not well underſtood, occaſion dangerous 
miſtakes. The vis inertiæ is nothing real in the 
body at reſt : and the reſiſtance to the impreſſion 
of motion is greater or leſs in bodies at reſt, in 
proportion to their denſity, or to the greater quan- 
tity of matter through which the motion is divided. 
The greater the diviſion, the greater the reſiſtance, 
Therefore a large maſs reſiſts more than a ſmall 
one. The vis inertiaæ, or the tendency towards 
perſevering in the ſame ſtate, is alſo found in mov- 
ing bodies; but in good truth this tendency is 


as yet nothing real in them: It is foreign to them. 


However, it is ſomething very real in God in whom 
it does reſide; fince it is nothing but that conſtant 
and regular action, whereby the Creator continues 
to tranſport bodies according to the law he has 
eſtabliſhed. 'Tis true, this is not what Sir Iſaac 
ſays : but it evidently reſults from his principles. 
T here are, according to him, and experience, 
caſes in which bodies, in claſhing againſt each other, 
loſe all their motion; other caſes, in which one 
body loſes all its motion, by communicating the 
whole of it to another, and caſes in which motion 
is divided. Newton obſerves, and admirably wel! 
accounts for the variety of theſe diviſions, accord- 
ing to the variety of caſes. One truth ſenſibly 
reſults from it, viz. that God has regulated theſe 
things 
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vering in their ſtate, is nothing but an effect of his / Nzw- 


law. There is in the body moved-no virtue, or 
any real force inherent in it, nor any diſcernment 
to vary its direction; but a bare effect of that 
omnipotence, which continues to move bodies, 
according to the different caſes, and in the manner 
appointed by his wiſdom. 

It is ſo very true, that this perſeverance of moved 
bodies in continuing their motion is no reality in 
them, and is no way different from God's will, 
that this motion has bounds, and ceaſes totally in 
the caſes preſcribed by the free will of the Creator, 
When two hard bodies of equal bulk and velocity 
meet, God, inſtead of taking all motion from 
them, (as he does in this caſe) might have com- 
manded the one to transfer its motion to the other, 
in which caſe they would have been reflected, con- 
tinuing each the way begun by the other. He 
would not have it ſo, doubtleſs, that certain mo- 
tions might finiſh inſtead of continuing for ever : 
which, together with the motions newly occaſioned 
by the liberty of man, would have put the earth 
into confuſion, by a multiplicity of actions contra- 
dicting each other, and perpetuated in infinitum. 

It was proper to make this obſervation upon the 
tendency of moved bodies towards perſevering in 
their motion and direction; leſt thoſe who may 
approve of the Newtonian ſyſtem ſhould ſuppoſe 
in bodies moved a force and reality of action which 
is not in them; and that they may on the contrary 
be ſenſible, that the perſeverance of bodies in their 


motion is the work of the moſt free will of God, 


and of a providence that watches over us : that it 

does not neceſſarily follow from the ſun's revolving 

to-day towards the weſt, that it will reappear to- 

morrow at the eaſt ; and that the laws whereby the 
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GoxY- leaſt our gratitude, ought rather, when rightly 


underſtood, to excite and enliven it. 
II. Law. The ſecond Newtonian law is, that the extent 
ents gr of the cauſe rules that of the effect, and that the 
"4 © Alteration of the effect is proportional to the alte- 
the cauſe. ration of the cauſe, which being ſimple, double, 

or triple, produces a ſimple, double or triple effect : 

which point requires noexplication, norany remark. 
nt. Law. The third law conſiſts in ſaying, that where- ever 
Reaction. there is any action or impreſſion, there is likewiſe 
a reaction contrary to it, and equal to the impreſ- 
ſion. Which means, that if one body acts upon an- 
other, the ſecond takes from the firſt a part of 
its motion: whereby Sir Iſaac underſtands that 
the ſecond acts upon the firſt by the whole ex. 
tent of the activity it takes from it. For inſtance, 
if a body meets with another, it is either totally 
ſtopt, or only retarded according to the cafe. But 
it always loſes what it communicates to the other, 
and it is always ſtopt or retarded by a power exactly 
equal to what it loſes, and conſequently a power 
which the other exerts upon it. A globe puſhed 
claſhes with another that went leſs quick than it, 
and accelerates the velocity thereof. What velocity 
the ſecond acquires, it takes from the firſt. What 
it acquires therefore acts upon the firſt, ſince it 
puſhes it in a contrary direction; or, in other 
words, retards it as much as it is itſelf accele- 
rated. If a horſe, having ſtrength equal to one 
thouſand pounds weight, puts in motion a pack 
weigh ing eight hundred; ſo much as the horſe 
pulls the burden, ſo much does the latter draw the 
horſe, They equally exert on each other an im- 
preſſion of eight hundred pounds weight. The 
horſe which has ſomething more, and which by the 
flexibility of his muſcles always repeats the ſame 


action, 
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action, and the ſame power, goes on, is ſuperior, The wort. 


and cauſes the burden to follow. It you put upon 75 5 


the horſe a child weighing forty or fifty pounds, 
the horſe will ſtill go on. But if he is mounted 
by a fellow of two hundred pounds weigbt, then 
the whole ſtrength of the horſe is exhauſted. The 
horſe who tries to carry off both man and pack, 
exerts upon the whole burden a power equal 
to a thouſand pounds weight, and the burden on 
the other hand exerts the force of one thouſand 
pounds weight upon the horſe. They remain in 
equilibrio, and nothing proceeds. 


The fourth law, and that which moſt eſpecially iv. Law. 
characteriſes Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem is, that all Attrac- 
bodies weigh one upon another, or that there is in n. 


all bodies a force which may be called attraction, 


whereby they tend, or are carried towards each 
other. 


Of this, ſays he, we find the proof both in the 


heavens and on the earth. In the heavens we ſee 
the ſtars approaching each other, ſometimes more, 
ſometimes leſs, and an inquiry may be made into 
the cauſe which hinders them from receding inceſ- 
ſantly from the centre of their motion, or which 
brings them thither again. In making the firſt 
trials of this inquiry upon the moon which turns 
round the earth, we find that the ſame cauſe which 
brings down a flint or a marble calt into the air, 
allo brings down the moon again towards the earth. 
The ſtone caſt has a centrifugal force, whereby it 
recedes ſrom the eaith, But it at the ſame time 
yields to another ſuperior force tending towards 
the centre, which brings it to it again. Ihe moon 
likewiſe, by the motion it has received, and which 
carries it off from the earth, has a tendency towards 
receding from it : and it would really go for ever 
from us according to the firlt la , if there was not 
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Cosuo- at the ſame time another power that brought it 
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back towards the earth. One of theſe two forces 
is a bridle to the other. Were the moon aban- 
doned to its centrifugal force, it would leave the 
circular line it deſcribes round the earth, and pro- 
ceed according, to a ſtrait line that would be tan- 
gent to the point, wherein it ſhould leave the circle 
of its revolution : and if it was totally given over 
to the centripetal force, it would ruſh precipitately 
upon the earth. But the concurrence of theſe two 
forces detains it in its orbit. Whereby it appears, 
that the ſtrait line, wherein the moon endeavours 
to get away by the centrifugal force, is bent or 
curved by the force of retraction, and that the next 
tangent which it endeavours anew to deſcribe, is 
alſo inſtantaneouſly curved by the centripetal force. 
This curvature is properly the work of attraction ; 
and we know by geometry, that the moon falling 
towards the centre by the uniform virtue of the 
ſame attraction, would deſcribe the ray of its orbit 
in the ſame ſpace of time that it would deſcribe the 
quarter part of the ſaid orbit or curvature. In 
meaſuring the time it employs in deſcribing one 
quarter of its orbit therefore, we alſo meaſure the 
time it would be in deſcribing its ray by the uni- 
form impreſſion of attraction. We know the du- 
ration of the circular revolution of the moon round 
the earth. We likewiſe know the diſtance from 
the earth to the moon, viz. ſixty terreſtrial ſemi- 
diameters. Knowing then how many feet of its 
orbit the moon deſcribes in one minute, we know 
how many of its rays it would deſcribe in falling 
uniformly towards the centre by virtue of the at- 
traction it feels at that diſtance from the earth: 
and it is found that it would deſcribe fifteen foot in 
one minute. But it has been obſerved on the other 
hand, that the attraction, which brings the moon 
down 
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down again towards the earth, acts differently, ac- The won 
cording to the different points of remoteneſs from 3 
the centre; that it increaſes towards th: earth in an 


inverſe proportion of the ſquare of the diſtance, or 
that it diminiſhes from the earth in proportion as 
the ſquare of thediſtance increaſes: ſo that the moon 


placed at the ſecondterreſtrial ſemi-diameter, would 


be attracted four times leſs than at the firſt : when 
placed at the third ſemi-diameter, it would be at- 
tracted nine times leſs vigorouſly : and the attrac- 
tion would be ſixteen times leſs at the fourth ſemi- 
diameter, and ſo on. The moon, which at the 
ſixtieth ſemi-diameter deſcribes fitteen foot in one 
minute, being at laſt ſixty times lower, or very 
near the earth, would then in one minute deſcribe 
3600 times fifteen foot: the ſquare of ſixty being 
60 times 60, that is, 3600. | 

Let us now ſee what ſpace a ſtone falling down 
goes through in one minute. It is placed exactly 
ſixty terreſtrial ſemi-diameters lower than the mid- 
dle diſtance of the moon. It is matter of fact, that 
in one ſecond, or the ſixtieth part of one minute, 
this ſtone goes through a ſpace of fifteen foot. Now, 
according to the experiments made by Galileo, the 
ſpaces gone through by heavy bodies are as the 
ſquares of the times. What will the ſquare of the 
ſixtieth ſecond, which completes the minute, be ? 
It is ſixty times ſixty, or 3600. The ſtone ſhall 
then at the end of the minute have gone through 
3600 times fifteen foot. Multiplying fifteen by 
3600, the product will be 54000. | 

Thus the moon and the ſtone, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth, willequally go through fitty- 
four thouſand foot in one minute : and the ſtone, if 
carried into the orbit of the moon, and thence let 


go, will there experience an attraction 3600 times 
O4 leſs, 
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Cos uo- leſs, or will go through only a ſpace of fifteen foot 

coxY- in one minute. 

Sir liaac from this conformity of effects hav- 
ing deduced the unity of the cauſe, and endea- 
vour-d to ſhew that gravity is nothing different 
from attraction, looks upon the earth for other 
proofs of the attraction, by which bodies, accord- 
ing to him, tend toward each other. In order to 
this, he alledges the riſing of Auids in capillary 
pipes, magnetiſms, and electric ities, inſiſting above 
all upon an experiment, which ſeems to prove at- 
traction ſonſibly enough. | 

He expoſes the fact in his opticks as follows: 

If cwo laminæ of glaſs, flat and ſmooth, three 

or four inches broad, and twenty or twenty-five 

inches long, are laid one parallel to the hori- 

% Zon, and the other upon this, in ſuch manner, 

that touching one another by one of their extre- 

mities, they make an angle of about ten or fifteen 

„ minutes: their inward ſurfaces being moiitened 

* with a clean cloth dipt in the oil of turpentine, 

* and one or two drops of this oil being let fall on 

that end of the under glaſs which is moſt remote 

from the aboveſaid angle, ſo ſoon as the upper 

„ lamina ſhall be laid upon the inferior in ſuch 

manner, that it may touch it at one end, and 

make with it an angle of ten or fifteen minutes 

Juſt mentioned; the drop will begin to move 

towards the meeting of the two laminæ of glaſs, 

and continue ſo to do with an accelerated velo- 
city, till it gets thither. For the two glaſſes 
attract the drop, and hurry it toward the part 

0 where the attractions incline : and if, while the 

drop is in motion, you raiſe this extremity of 

the glaſſes at which they touch each other, and 
towards which the drop proceeds, the drop will 

70 continue to e between the two glaſſes, and 
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lift this extremity of the glaſſes, the ſlower 
e the drop will mount. Being at laſt ſtopt, bn 
„ will be as much hurried downwards by its own 
4 weight, as it was carried up by attraction. *? 

The fifth part of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy 
conſiſts in examining what muſt be the curve de- 
ſcribed by a planet, which being carried away by its 
centrifugal force upon a tangent, is perpetually re- 
tracted towards the centre, and thus obliged to 
circulate. He, by the moſt exact and moit pro- 
found geometry, finds, that this curve muſt be an 


1 New- 


— 


ellipſis, or an orbit nearly of the oval kind: Which 


is agreeable to the phænomena. 

Sixthly, he applies his principle of attraction 
to the ſun and planets. He pretends that the 
ſun weighs or tends towards them, and that they 
reciprocally gravitate upon him. He examines 
the maſs and weight of each of theſe bodies: and 
comparing the motion of the ſun towards them and 
the gravitations or reſpeEtive tendencies of the pla- 
nets towards the ſun; of the primitive planets to- 
wards each other, and of the lecondary planets 
towards the great planet that ſerves them as a cen- 
tre; he thence deduces ſituations and a courſe, 
which prove more agreeable to the phenomena 
than any thing hitherto ſaid on this ſubject. And 
on this compariſon of the attractive forces of the 


planets it is, that the moſt famous part of Sir 
Iſaac Newton's phylicks runs. 


X. 
Judg ments on Newton's phyſucks. 


M OST of the northern naturaliſts, and many 


of our own, being out of conceit with Carteſianiſm, 


which 
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which both in general, and in its application to par- 
ticular caſes appeared little ſatisfactory to them, 
were but the more ready to liſten to a new maſter. 
They were tranſported with the admiration of the 
exactneſs of Sir Iſaac's geometrical operations; and 
by degrees came to overlook certain difficulties, 
which the obſcure idea of attraction at firſt raiſed 
in their minds, in conſideration of the conformity 
of the whole to the celeſtial phænomena. This 
doctrine is now very well received in the moſt fa- 
mous academies. It, in a manner, holds the firſt rank 
there: and the partiſans of Sir Iſaac Newton, when 
they come to underſtand his geometry, are ſo much 
affected by the penetration of his genius, that they 
never mention him without a kind of enthuſiaſm: 
His demonſtrations are ideas altogether divine. 
He has gone further than we ever could have 
«© expected to arrive. Angelick natures are jea- 
«© lous of what has been granted to him; and it is 
« a very great honour to mankind, that Newton 
«© has been one of the ſpecies.” 

Some othernaturaliſts, not only Italian, German, 
and French, but alſo of his own countrymen, paſs 
quite another judgment on his philoſophy. If ſatyr 
and a partial diſpoſition have no ſhare in their com- 
plaints, it is bur juſt we ſhould hear them. 

We are, they ſay, neither envious nor ungrate- 
ful. We are indebted to Sir Iſaac Newton for 
knowing light and colours more exactly than we 
did before. Ir is he that has with ſucceſs helped on 
the conſtruction of thereflecting teleſcope, of which 
James Gregory of Aberdeen in n Scotland had given 


* See optica the firſt idea and figure in his opticks *, without 


promota, 
print. in 
the year 
1663. 


having been able to find in his own country any 
workman capable of executing it aright. We now 
leave the cumberſome method contrived by Sir 
Ifaac Newton, of making the aperture ſideways, 


where 
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where the eye is to applied, and reſume the firſt The worry 
invention of the Scotch optician. But however, it I Neu- 
is Newton who firſt has directed the work of the *** 


artiſt, and inriched the publick with this admirable 
inſtrument. 

We don't in the leaſt find fault with ſuch as em- 
ploy the hypotheſis of univerſal gravitation, to ex- 
plain the order of the heavens. They may doit if 
they pleaſe. We are ſo prodigiouſly diſtant from 
the planets, and according to Newton himſelf, 
ſo very great ſtrangers to the nature of the things 
near us, that it is little to us, whether the un- 
known principle, which brings the planets near 
each other, and makes them turn round certain 
centres, be called by the name of attraction, or by 
that of preſſure or impulſion. We do not cavil 
with him about a word. Prudence even requires 
that we ſhould acquaint ourſelves with his method, 
and make uſe of his obſervations, if they bring us 
nearer to the truth of phænomena, and the order of 
nature, than any other. 

But what ſhocks us is, the exceſſive extent given 
to the ſyſtem of attraction, and the ſeveral abuſes 
of it. 

They extend it too far. The celeſtial phæno- 
mena (a few irregularities excepted ) anſwering 
exactly to Sir Iſaac Newton's arguments ; people 
infer from thence, that this attraction is generally 
reciprocal between all bodies, whether terreſtrial 
or celeſtial: that it is a Jaw really ſubſiſting, or 
even a force inherent 1n all bodies, which is a very 
wrong conſequence. 

The ancient aſtronomers, with their different 
circles, their epicycles, and many geometrical 
demonſtrations, foretold eclipſes. They exactly 
marked out the courſe of the ſun, and the ſitua- 
tions of the planets. They thought themſelves 

intitled 
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intitled from thence to conclude, that nature was 
ranged as they had conceived it. Nevertheleſs 
Copernicus and Galileo have convinced the whole 
world of the falſhood of the ſyſtem of Ptolemy and 
the Arabians. | 

Kepler had recourſe to other hypotheſes and new 
calculations, by means of which he geometrically 
adapted the whole order of the heavens to a new 
motion he had framed of them to himſelf. 1. He 


admitted in the ſun a ſoul deſtined to make it turn 


upon its axis, and to ſend far away an image of 
the ſun acting powerfully round about it. 2. This 
image, though immaterial, puſhed the planets in 
proportion to the ſolidity of their maſſes, and of its 
own force, which diminiſhes all round as the ſquare 
of the diſtance increaſed. He determined the length 
and conſequently the weakening of the .radius- 
vector, or carrying ray of the planet from the 
largeneſs of its orbit. He proportionally deter- 
mined the increaſe of the maſs of the planets by the 
lengthening of this radius- vector. By the calcu- 
Jation he built upon theſe hypotheſes, he next 
formed the rule, which has proved exactly agree- 
able to the phenomena, and which is become ſo 
very famous among aſtronomers, that the cubes of 
the diſtances of the planets from the ſun are among 
themſelves as the ſquares of the times of their revo- 
lutions ; ſo that by knowing exactly the duration 
of their revolutions, one may very nearly aſſign 
their reſpective diſtances, and their diſtances from 
the ſun. 3. Kepler, in order to account why the 
planets deſcribe orbits excentrick to the ſun, ima- 
gined that the bodies of the planets were compoſed 
of fibres in form of bearded arrows, which lay all 
the ſame way, and flattened when their points were 
offered to the ſun on one fide, but which ſtood 
on end when offered to it on the other. When 

| they 
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they offered to the ray of the ſun the ſide of the The worLy 
flattened barbs, this was a friendly fide, which, 25 . 
he ſaid, cauſed an attraction towards the ſun. When 


on the other hand the planets preſented to the ſun 
their fibres ſtanding up on end, and againſt the 
grain, this was an unfriendly ſide, and this manner 
of preſenting themſelves to the ſun cauſed a repul- 
ſion. So that the radius- vector, or carrier of the 
planet, attracted it towards the ſun in one caſe, 
and drove it therefrom in another. The rule of 
Kepler, and whatever he eſtabliſhes, that is agree- 
able to obſervations, was retained. But this con- 
formity did not hinder judicious people from look- 
ing with an eye of pity upon all theſe ſuppoſitions 
of fibres flattened or ſtanding up on end, of attrac- 
tions and repulſions, notwithſtanding the pompous 
expreſſions and geometrical apparatus which ſerve 
to ſet off theſe ſuppoſitions. 

The attractions, repulſions, and immaterial 
powers ſo much uſed by Newton, owe their birth 
to Kepler. The obſervations, geometry, and 
calculations he has annexed to them, are with- 
out diſpute ſuperior to the work of Kepler: 
but have the attractive, repelling, and immaterial 
forces, acquired a greater merit or reality than 
they had before, for having been put into better 
company ? 

The partiſans of Sir Iſaac are not the only per- 
ſons who realize to an exceſs this ſuppoſition or pre- 
tended cauſe of the motions of the univerſe, which 
he expreſſes by the obſcure name of attraction, for 
no other reaſon than becauſe he knows not what 
that cauſe is. He ſeems to have himſelf been the 
dupe of his own language, and of his too great 
familiarity with the attraction and the repulſions. 
He finds them every-where. Tis true, he in ſome 
place ſays, that the effect he attributes to an attrac- 
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tion may poſlibly be that of a repulſion. But it is 
plain enough, that he was of a contrary opinion : 
tor when he inquires into the origine of the coheſion 


of bodies, and into the reaſon why the little maſſes 


of the elements are more difficult to be ſeparated 
than the large ones; it is, ſays he, becauſe the 
elements having no pores, exert upon each other 
an attraction, which acts by the whole depth of 
their maſs, and the whole extent of their ſurface : 
whereas the ſecondary corpuſcules, which are 
compoſed of the primitive maſſes of the elements, 
begin to admit of pores, and the ſmall bodies of 
the third claſs compoſed of the ſecondary ones, 
admit of a number greater (till, Whence it muſt 
needs happen, that the primary particles adhere 
much more powerfully to each other, the ſecond- 
ary attract each other leſs, and thoſe of the third 
claſs leſs ſtill, The attractions of courſe dimi- 
niſh in proportion as the maſſes increaſe, and at a 
diſtance a hundred times greater, a hundred mul- 
tiplied by a hundred, that is, the ſquare of the 
diſtance, gives you the exact meaſure of the weaken- 
ing of the attraction. Sir Iſaac Newton, in in- 
quiring into the cauſe of the coheſion of the firſt 
elements, has no ulterior bodies left that can pro- 
duce any impulſion. He then moſt ſincerely re- 
jected the impulſion, and realized attraction as an 
original ſource of the activity and combinations 
of which nature is compoſed. But it would be 
much better to remain idle, than with great labour 
to exerciſe one's geometry in calculating and mea- 
ſuring imaginary actions, which are no manner of 
information to us. Where-ever Sir Iſaac Newton 
and his followers perceive, or fancy they perceive 
any geometry, they immediately miſtake it for 
nature itſelf. Witneſs their reaction, which they 
make ſo much noiſe about, and which is nothing 

but 
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but a geometrical way of expreſſing the diminution The worn 
of communicated motions, without our reaping 9 New- 
any phyſical knowledge from it, or any light upon. 

the nature of any thing whatever. Witneſs again 
their drop of oil, of which the acceleration between 
two laminæ of glaſs inclined one upon another they 
exactly calculate. Can one, they ſay, not here 
perceive the exiſtence and true progreſs of at- 
traction? 


Before we explain the accelerated motion of their 
drop of oil, we would ask them how it happens, 
that ſuch a maſs as that of the cathedral of Paris, 
which has an attraction infinite as it were in com- 
pariſon to that of a feather, does not attract to itſelf 
this feather, which freely flies in the air along its 
walls ? We would next ask them, why in the angle 
which joins the wall of the croſs-windows with that 
of the nave of the church, we do not experience 
an attraction ſtill more powerful than in another 
place. It ſeems, that a {mall body ought not to 

venture into this paſſage, for fear of being attracted, 
and rudely clapt againſt the walls, by a ſuction 
that would increaſe in proportion as the ſquare of 
the diſtance diminiſhes. That cannot be, they 
gravely reply, becauſe the earth, the great planet, 
makes all theſe attractions ceaſe by the ſuperiorit 
of its own : and leſt the thing ſhould be doubted, 
calculations are made: the feather is weighed, then 
the cathedral, and then the whole earth : and the 
long train of cyphers, by which the cathedral is 
ſuperior to a feather, is nothing in compariſon of 
that by which the terreſtrial globe is ſuperior to the 
cathedral. The arithmetick is exact, we believe 
it, but the uſe made of it is very little ſo. If the 
cathedral has no longer any attraction in preſence 
of the earth, why ſhould two laminæ of glaſs have 
more privilege * How can they freely enjoy their 


pre- 
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Cosmo- prerogatives in preſence of the large planet? Oh! 
conY- fay theſe gentlemen, it is an attraction of another 
kind. There are attractions acting from the centre 
of bodies, and by the whole depth of the maſſes. 
There are others which act only by their furface. 
Such is in particular that of the lamine of glaſs. 
Let theſe laminæ be more or leſs thick; the drop 
makes its way equally. This is then an attraction 
of a particular kind, and there are ſtill many other 
diſtinguiſhed kinds of attraction. Some are electric, 
ſome magnetick, ſome.... We with all our heart 
conſent that people ſhould imagine as many kinds of 
attraction as they pleaſe: but let us inſiſt only upon 
that which the Newtonians pretend by a ſingular 
law of God to have been fixed on the ſurface of cer- 
tain bodies only. It this attraction is of a parti- 
cular kind, why 1s it given for a proof of the uni- 
verſal attraction, which acts from the centre of all 
bodies? Let us here calculate the fine diſcoveries of 
the philoſophy of the north. Central attractions, 
ſuperficial attractions, attractions in diſtans, attrac- 
tions of contact, ſympathetical, magnetical, elec- 
tric, or any other ſuch attractions, which are varied 
as much as the effects, and which, to complete the 
wonder or the darkneſs, when they carry their 
activity to a certain degree of diſtance, of attrac- 
tive, as they were before, on a ſudden become repel- 
ling forces. Are we not now much better philo- 
ſophers for ſo great a diſcovery? We have rejected 
the occult qualities of the ancients, though they, 
like the attraction, ſignified nothing but a ſenſible 
effect of an unknown cauſe : and behold, we again 
fall into the ſame gloomineſs, and the ſame inu- 
tility, in eſtabliſhing as many attractions of a par- 
ticular kind as we ſee particular effects! What do 
we get by this bargain? In the main, it is no more 
than a means of ſpeaking long and TTY 
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of what we do not underſtand. Tis true, the at- Ne worLD 
tractions are calculated, and algebraically compu- 9 Nxv- 
ted: but what hindered the ancients formerly from . 
calculating and algebraically computing the ſphere 
of activity of the occult qualities? Things every 
whit as exact might have been ſaid upon them. 
The Newtonians are for ever teazing us with the 
augmentation or diminution of the attractive powers 
in an inverted proportion of the ſquare of the di- 
ſtance. But this is the general progreſſion of what- 
ever is diſperſed all round, and weakens in pro- 
portion to the ſpaces, It is the progreſs of odors, 
of heat, and very commonly of electricity. But 
after many repeated calculations of theſe progreſ- 
ſions and others, are we a whit better informed 
what odor, heat, or electricity are? 

Nay, more: Inutility is not the only defect of 
| thoſe modern attractions to which every thing is 
referred: and we may perceive that falſity is often 
blended with them. They give us for attraction 
what is the effect of a true impulſion, or of ſo ob- 
ſcure and ſo ſecret an operation, that we are no wa 
intitled to produce it as a proof of the pretended 
attraction. There is undoubtedly a fluid, ſuch as 
air, and the fire therein diſperſed between the two 
laminæ of glaſs inclined as Sir Iſaac Newton will 
have them. It is known, that one fluid acting 
upon another, cauſes an emotion therein : which 
ſeems to be ſufficient to explain the acceleration of 
the drop of oil. If that fluid is compoſed of elaſ- 
tick globules, theſe globules become flat, and re- Cauſe of 
bound when they meet with bodies. The globules the aſcen- 
2 of the inviſible fluid between the laminæ undergo 3 
a ſmall compreſſion along the ſides of the glaſs. capilary 
They return back upon the fluid, and each minute tubes. 
ſhock of theſe ſprings ſpreads through the whole 
maſs. But the wave that makes an impreſſion on 
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Cosuo- a fluid, is ſtronger in its birth than in its diſper- 
oxy. fon. It is more ſenſible in a ſmall than in a large 
ſpace, wherein it weakens in proportion to the 
number of the particles to which it is communi- 
cated. The drop of oil muſt then needs experience 
a ſhock or impulſion always greater in proportion 
as it is nearer to the junction of the laminæ. So 
likewiſe, the liquor, which in a very ſmall pipe 
touches a greater ſurface, with regard to the little- 
neſs of its maſs, than it does in a large pipe, muſt 
needs be more agitated and more ſtrongly puſhed 
by the air or by ſome other fluid contiguous to it 
along a capillary pipe, than in a large one : becauſe 
this other fluid is itſelf more agitated there, along 
the ſides where it is preſſed back, than it would be 
in one of a large ſize, There mult needs then be 
a greater agitation, where the liquor and the air 
meet together upon the pipe. We ſee therefore the 
fluids which aſcend in ſmall pipes, form towards 
the middle of their maſs a cavity, which ſhews, 
that whatliesalong the ſides of the glaſs experiences 
there an emotion ſomewhat greater, and riſes in 
mixing with the air, by which it is agitated. There 
is ſcarce a veſſel wherein we do not fee the liquors 
ſome ſmall matter higher along the ſides than in 
the reſt of their ſurface, Ve readily confeſs that 
this operation is very ſecret, and very difficult to 
be found out. But if we dare not with perfect con- 
fidence give it as a cauſe of impulſion capable of 
making fluids to aſcend, fetching from the ſuſpen- 
ſion or agitation. of confined fluids a proof of the 
attraction of the veſlels, 1s ſeeking light in dark- 
neſs. 

Cauſe of The agitation of fluids along bodies contiguous to 
the bend- them, again ſupplies us with a means ſtil] fitter than 
ing of the attraction, to account for the bending and devia- 
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approach of bodies, and before it has touched The wort 
them. This bending is leſs at the approach of a / Nev- 
rough uneven body, becauſe the ebbings of the 7?” 
fluid upon all ſorts of ſurfaces being every way 
made, they naturally muſt weaken each other, and 
cauſe leſs agitation in the light. 

On the other hand, the bending of a ray at the 
approactr of a razor, or of a ſmooth body, mult 
needs be greater, becauſe the ſmoothneſs conſiſt- 
ing in a great number of ſmall uniform ſurfaces, the 
flattening and reboundings of a very great number 
of fluid globules are made the ſame way; which 
muſt cauſe a more ſenſible agitation in the light. 
This ſtrong emotion of fluids, at the approach of 
ſurfaces, may be juſtified by that which 1s ſenſibly 
perceived in ſummer- time, and inextreme hot wea- 
ther in the air, on applying the eyes to the ſurface of 
the earth, or of a wall inlightened by the ſun. This 


agitation of fluids, ſuch as air, fire, or others, in 


the pores of hard bodics, likewiſe ſeems to me 
much fitter than attraction, to account for the ob- 
ſtacle which the light oftentimes meets with in 
pores rather than on ſurfaces, The Newtonians 
delight in the ſublime thought, that the light is re- 
flected by a vacuum, and flies back on that part 
where it feels bodies. For my part, far from 
making the apology of the ancient ſchool by this 
new-coined horror of a vacuum, I think that a body 
is never reflected but by a body: and if light is re- 
flected by pores, even before it arrives at a ſurface, 
it is becauſe the pores, when they become too ob- 
lique, are as good as ſhut, and becauſe a fluid, 
which by its fineneſs is proportioned to the light, 
repels it from within certain pores, and even before 
it has touched the ſurface where that fluid is itſelf 
forced to ebb, and is more agitated than in another 
place. | 
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The magnetiſm which the Newtonians reduce 
to an attraction, or to a law without any real et- 
flux of ſubſtance and atmoſphere, yet carries wth 
it all the ſymptoms of the preſence of a body. 
After having attracted the needle of a ſea-compaſs 
towards the extremity of an iron bar preſented to 
tt, if we ſtrike the ſame end of that bar once with 
a hammer, all is changed, the needle goes off, and 
a repulſion is made inſtead of an attraction. This 
blow of the hammer may diſorder a courſe of par- 
ticles that were revolving round the iron. But if 
the attraction is nothing more than a law, ora bare 
conſequence of the will of God commanding the 
Joad-ſtone to advance towards the iron, how could 
the blow of a hammer diſconcert the law of the Al- 
mighty ? 

The electricity, which is a ſenſible effect of agi- 
tated cor puſcules, is with as little foundation attri- 
buted to an immaterial power. Were it nothing 
but a virtue exerting itſelf all round in an inverſe 
proportion of the ſquare of the diſtance, we ſhould 
not ſce it lifting up a few grains of leaf-gold from a 


plate, at the end of a ſtring of twelve hundred foot 


long, in the ſame time that the electrical tube is 
applied at the other end of the ſtring. | 
We even cannot reaſonably doubt but this elec- 
tricity is an atmoſphere of ſmall corpuſcules rare- 
fied round the electric body after the friction. For 
when you let a particle of leaf-gold or ſome other 
minute body near the tube go in the air, the par- 
ticles agitated round about drive and precipitate 
upon the tube the gold, whoſe parts are at reſt near 
each other. But a moment after the air and moi- 
ſture ſpread over ſuch gold, go off from it by the 
activity of the ambient fluid, and form round it a 


bubble, whoſe ſides are of water. This bubble 


dilates, and becomes lighter or more rarefied than 
the 
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the air it ſwims in. In which caſe we ſee the par- The wort» 
ticle of gold ſhoot back from the tube, and likely J Nv 
ſwim on the ſurface of the electrical atmoſphere, —— 
This is what the Newtonians in a vague manner 
call repulſion. If you remove the tube, the gold 
which has leaped from it falls by the impulſion of 
weight. But if on the contrary, you oppole the 
tube to its fall; then the atmoſphere round the tube 
meeting with the ſmall atmoſphere, which incom- 
paſſes the particle of gold, one atmoſphere rolls 
upon the other. You ſee in reality this gold ſuſ- 
pended in the air far enough from the tube. If you 
lift up your arm, the gold aſcends. If you let your 
arm ſink, the gold deſcends, It imitates all the 
motions of the tube, becauſe it is incompaſſed with 
an atmoſphere, which ſupports that of the gold : 
and it is ſo very true, that a bubble of a matter ex- 
tremely rarefied and gathered round the particle of 
old produces all the effects juſt mentioned; that 
if you touch the gold with your fingers or other- 
wiſe, you in that caſe burſt the cruſt of the bubble. 
The gold is reſtored to its weight, and immedi- 
. ately the atmoſphere, which exerts itſelf round the 
tube, again precipitates the gold upon the glaſs. 
They alſo account by attractions and repul- 
ſions for another experiment of nearly the ſame na- 
ture. Having ſuſpended and frecly let flutter in 
the air three or four ribbons of different colours, 
if you preſent to them the tube juſt rubbed, you 
may perceive that the black ribbon is always the f 
firſt that draws near, and the others ſucceſſively, 
according to their ſpecifick weight, and in a con- 
ſtant order. Likely the ferruginous particles which 
compoſe the black die being metallick, give this 
maſs, which is light enough to be carried away, a 
ſufficient weight to be precipitated the firſt. A 
moment alter particles of water and air go off from 
55 P 3 _ theſe 
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Cosmo- theſe ribbons, which dilate to ſuch a degree, that 
oe what they contain become lighter than the maſs of 
air of which they take up the room: and immedi- 
ately you ſee them recede from the tube, that is, 
in proper terms, floating on the ſurtace of the great 
electrical atmoſphere. Remove the tube, and the 
ribbons come again. Preſent the tube to them anew; 
they fly off. If you laſtly draw your fingers along 
the ribbons, you burſt or diſſipate that ſmall vo- 
lume of air infinitely rarefied by the electrical bo- 
dies that meet there: at which inſtant the ribbon 
being freed from what made it fly off, is by the 
electricity again brought to the tube. We chuſe thus 
to account for particular effects, by a few intelli- 
gible mechaniſms in a manner atteſted by circum- 
ſtances, rather than to account for every thing by a 
vague word accompanied with geometrical lines 
and algebra. All the benefit of this affectation 
of being for ever fathoming, weighing and calcu- 
lating the motions of the celeſtial bodies is, that we 
give ourſelves an air of profound learning while 


OO? 


we in reality remain in the moſt profound dark- 
neſs. 

Do not hope, ſay the Newtonians to us, that we 
ever will come again to your atmoſpheres, and 
your vortices. You muſt, in order to oblige us 
to admit of a vortex, previouſly ſnew us how it 
moves, and apply the whole to etfects. Now this 
is what can by no means be done. 

That this is impoſſible is a queſtion, we will 
reply to them. However, we give up molt of 
the notions of Deſcartes, and are prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of no man, nor any ſentiments in particular: 
but the vortices he conceived round each planct are 
beings almoſt palpable. Theſe we prove from the 
effects which ſuppoſe their exiſtence : and though 
we do not deſpair of demonſtrating or geometri- 
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cally explaining the ſtructure of them (a), yet we Lev 
don't think ourſelves obliged to do it. Do we 1 
need, in order to be able to affirm that there are 
fluids, geometrically to conceive how fluids per- 

form their operations? Can we call in queſtion, 

that a maſs leſs compact than the portion of the 

fluid, whoſe room it takes up, is leſs forced dow n- 

wards than the fluid itſelf, and that it muſt of 
courſe aſcend? Nevertheleſs, we might be at a 

loſs how to demonſtrate this mechaniſm geome— 
trically. We account therefore for the gravity of 
ſtones, and of the moon upon the earth, not indeed 

by geometrical lines applied to an unconceivable 
ſuppoſicion, but by a centrifugal force that brings 

the denſeſt bodies again towards the centre, as we 

Juſt ſaw in the electricity. And if the particle of 

gold keeps up at ſome diſtances from the tube, or 

the moon at a certain diſtance from the earth, in- 

ſtead of being precipitated thereon, it is becauſe a 
globular or oval vortex ſpreading around the earth, 

ſtops or lets the vortex of the mocn roll over its 
outſide, as the electrical atmoſphere lets the bubble 

or the particle of gold roll over it without letting 

it precipitate. 

The Newtonians every- where confeſs, that they 
know neither nature nor the major part of the 
cauſes of which they examine the effects. We 
commend them for this well-grounded modeſty, 
and we allow moſt of the effects they admit of, 
becauſe they have obſerved them exactly. But 
they ask from us explications of the mechaniſm and 
intimate ſtructure of the atmoſpheres and the vor- 
tices, as if we pretended any right to the Know- 
ledge of theſe things. We are latisfied with co!- 
lecting the greateſt number of experiments we poſ- 


(a) Mr. Privat de Molicres has attempted it in his phyiicg] | 
lectures. 
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ſibly can. We try to make a body of them, and 
make them coherent, We imploy geometry when 
it may be of ſervice to us. We molt commonly 
content ourſelves with ſuch teſtimonies as demon- 
ſtrate the exiſtence of certain cauſes : as for in- 
ſtance, of an atmoſphere, of a vortex, of a matter 
that revolves in avoiding the centre, and of other 
the like: but ſtill without pretending as yet per- 
fectly to conceive the mechaniſm thereof. Above 
all, we are of opinion, that nothing is leſs neceſſary 
than to refer all the motions of nature, both in 
great and little, to an ideal gravity, to weights or 
maſſes gravitating one upon another without being 
applied to each other, without any intermediate 
bond, and even when they are ſeparated by im- 
menſe vacuums. This new method af philoſo- 
phizing eſtabliſhes a kind of action, which we no 
way perceive in nature, and which has upon no 
account the character of the conduct which God 
conſtantly obſerves in whatever ſurrounds us. If 
we ſee any motion communicated, it is by impul- 
ſion, contact, tenſion, or pulling, by wheels or 
pieces taking one into another, and above all by 
weightspreſent or applied, not by weights felt before 
they are touched. Why ſhould God have every- 
where put ſo many levers, cords, ſtrings and 
ſprings, and ſo many proportions of figures jut- 
ting in and out, if he had on the other hand 
eſtabliſhed the law, which makes them gravitate 
upon each other before any contact, and even in 
a perfect vacuum? There is no advantage to be 
reaped either by the mind or the heart from this new 
philolophy. Nor does it ſeem to us very prudent 
for any man to run headlong into the receſſes and 
mazes of a gloomy geometry, in order to arrive at 
eſtabliſhing a pretended univerſal cauſality, whoſe 
application to any thing of what is round us * 
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the earth proves altogether impoſſible, Take The vonrp 
Newton out of his heaven, whither very few people 7 you 
are willing to follow him, and put him with his 
univerſal attraction near the maſſieſt of buildings, 

or confront him with the electrical tube, with a 
load-ſtone, or even with himſelf and the organs of 

his own eye, or of his ſtomach : then his attraction 

remains unactive, or acts the very reverſe of his 

rules. We are not then a whit the better natura- 

liſts for being very great geometers, 

But buſying ourſelves with fruitleſs generalities 
is not the greateſt abuſe that can be made of attrac- 
tion. The worlt conſequence we poſſibly could 
draw from it would be our thinking that this 
attraction, whoſe reality is more than uncertain, 
has been the formative cauſe of the earth, has 
given being to comets, which, by the efflux of 
their ſubſtance, very ſeaſonably ſupply exhauſted 
ſpheres, and has in ſhort given the planets a rank 
in the zodiack, a greater or leſs train of ſatellites, 
and a determined maſs, There is no uniform mo- 
tion, nor any either central or ſuperficial attraction, 
that can regulate this wiſe and magnificent œco- 
nomy. The argument now-a- days fetched from the 
pretended figure of the earth, is no manner of 
proof that attraction gave our globe this figure. 

Meſſ. Newton and Hughens having, by the 
recitals of ſome attentive travellers, been informed 
that the pendulums carried from Europe to Ia 
Cayenne, and to other parts of the world near the 
equator, ſlackened their motion, and beat the 
ſeconds more ſlowly, inferred thence, that the 
2 was leſs under the equator. The rea- 

on of this phænomenon, according to Sir Iſaac 
Newton, could be no other than a diminution of 
the att action. Now the attraction diminiſhes only 
in proportion to its remoteneſs from the centre. 
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Whence he inferred, that the earth was larger at 
the equator, ſince the attraction or gravity began 
to be Jets there. This phænomenon, according to 
Mr. Hughens, could have no other cauſe but the 
centrifugal force of a whirling matter, which in 
avoiding the centre precipitates thither matters 
heavy and void of action. Now this force cannot 
be weaker at the equator upon any other account 
than that of a greater remoteneſs from the centre. 
W hence he concluded, that the earth was thicker 
under the equator than in any other part, and flat- 
tened a ſmall matter towards the poles. Theſe 
two learned men, notwithſtanding the diverſity 
of their hypotheſes on the cauſe of gravity, drew 
the ſame conlequence from this matter of fact. 

As the knowledge of the figure of the earth is of 
concern to navigation, and may contribute to the 
perfection of geographical maps; the king of 
France was pleaſed to ſend into the north, and 
towards the poles, learned men of known merit, 
to make themſelves certain, by the relation of the 
degrees of one climate with thoſe of another, 
whether the roundnels of the earth wasevery-where 
the fame. For if they mult have travelled farther 
in the north than in our climate, to obtain a new 
degree or a greater elevation of the pole, it was a 
ſign of a flattening towards that part : and if on the 
other hand, they mult have travelled leſs to have 
a Change of latitude, it was a proof of a greater 
roundneſs in that climate, and of a ſurface 
more even and more flat in ours. And finally, a 
perfect equality of ground to anſwer to each degree 
of the heaven, would argue a perfect uniformity 
in point of roundneſs. 

Thoſe of our learned men whohave expoſed their 
lives under the cutting cold of the polar circle, 
are happily returned, after having ſet up at the 

extremities 
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extremities of their lines columns which declare to The worn 
theſe remote nations, not indeed a deſtroying hero, 7 UEK 
but a prince friend to public good, who makes 
his glory to conſiſt in being of ſervice to mankind, 
The reſult of their work, and of the relations of 
thoſe who have wrought for the ſame purpole in 
Peru, has a tendency to prove, that the earth 
flattens ſomewhat from the equator towards the 
poles, or that the ſurface of the earth under the 
poles is a ſmall matter leſs remote from the centre 
than under the equator. | | 

The learning of Sir Iſaac Newton making a 
greater noiſe in the world than the opinions of 
Mr. Hughens, a conſiderable number of people 
have, from the recital of our illuſtrious travellers, 
inferred that this form of the earth decided the caſe 
in favour of Sir Iſaac's opinion. Others have con- 
cluded not only that attraction was real, but alſo 
that it was this powerful principle which had flat- 
tened the poles of the earth, and widened its equa- 
tor, ranged the Satellites round Jupiter, and given 
Saturn its large ring. Thoſe who argue in this 
manner fanſy they ſay ſomething grand. But they 
don't ſee that there is little judgment and much 
danger in theſe conſequences. 

Firſt, they are not judicious : For the flatten- 
ing of the earth towards the pole does not eſtabliſh 
the attraction of Sir Iſaac Newton, more than the 
centrifugal force of the vortex of Mr. Hughens, 
or of Mr. De Molieres. What caules gravity 
always diminiſhes as the remoteneſs from the centre 
increaſes, Gravity is leſs towards the equator ; 
therefore there is a greater remoteneſs from the 
centre there, than in any other part of the earth. 
But does this gravity proceed from attraction ? 
Has it its origine in the centrifugal force of a 
Vortex, or in ſome other cauſe ? This ſtill remains 
| tor 
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Cosno- for us to know, and is what man perhaps will di 

conr- never know in his preſent condition. | 55 
|} But we moreover find theſe conſequences not leſs 4 
at 


pernicious than ill- grounded. Saying, that attrac- 
tion has formed the earth and the planets, is fall- 


r 


ing again into imaginary ſtructures, ſuch as thoſe 1 
we have in Lucretius and Deſcartes. It is prefer- | nx 
ring a frivolous figure of geometry, to all the lights 3 
of religion and experience. If the earth has been 1 
made broader under the equator than towards the 1 
poles, this is the work of a determined intention 1 
of the Creator, not of any phyſical cauſe what- m 
ever. Gravity by this _— e weaker there. g 
Vapours muſt be precipitated not ſo quick in that o 
place, but remain longer ſuſpended over the head Cl 
of the inhabitants, whom an exceſſive heat would g 
ſcorch. It js ſome ſuch intention, or ſome other th 
of the ſame kind not known to us, that has given a 
the earth, the plants, and all thoſe lofty and ad- o 


mirable machines of which the univerſe is full, 
their form, uſe, and mutual correſpondence. If 
a man might otherwiſe be allowed to inquire how 
the attraction can have widened the equator, or 
formed the ring of Saturn, what ſhall hinder us 
from ask ing, whether it is not attraction that has 
made the forepart of the eye-ball protuberant, or 
ſhot out upon the middle of man's face that fleſhy 

cartilaginous bit which we call the noſe ? | 
Men are now out of conceit with generations ef- 
feed by occult qualities, or by corruption. But 
are they much greater gainers by forming a planet 
of ſediments, or by virtue of attractions, even 
according to geometrical lines? Let us for inſtance 7 
geometrically and by attractions form the belly ß 
i} à turnep or an onion. What is a turnep or an onion ? ' 
Nothing it ſeems is eaſier than to order the dimen- 
ſions and figures of them. But it attraction can 
| diſpoſe 
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ductive germen of a turnep, it will give us an acorn, 2, 

an oak, and all the plants. If it gives the plants, 

why not alſo the animals and man himſelf ? We 

at preſent know what the origine of a turnep or an 

inſet is. We then much better know, that no 

natural cauſes have ever beenable to form the mag- 

nificent globe of the earth. Let the geometer 

meaſure his own garden : let him calculate the 

quantity of the ſtones that will form an incloſure 

round it; and then nothing can be more uſeful or 

more valuable than his operations. But imploying 

geometry in conſtructing planets, is a ſtrange abuſe 

of that ſcience, This carries with it a greater ridi- 

cule, than that of the cobler who attempted to 

give the public the art of government. Formerly 

they ſtudied geometry and calculation, in order to 

aſſiſt the ſtudy of the annual revolutions and others, 

or to regulate ſuch operations as were neceſlary to 

mankind ; viz. the plan of a town, the direction 

of a cauſey, the fabrick of a bridge. This me- 

thod now-a-days is too vulgar. Men now apply 

geometry by ſuppoſition to the remoteſt of the 

celeſtial bodies. They range them in platoons. 

They ſuſpend. three of them together: and by an 

exact inquiry into the matter they are compoſed of, 

and a ſtrict reſearch of the exact point of their com- 

mon centre, they put them in the ſcale againſt 

certain others, to determine their reſpective attrac- 

tive forces, from the excels of the denſity of ſome 

over the denſity of the reſt. That is to ſay, men 

ſtudy nature to have a pretence for calculating. | | 

They make of geometry the ſame uſe which thar | 

perſon made of his teeth, who, in order to ſhew | 

his friends that they were excellent in their kind, 

exercited himſelf upon the ſea-ſhore in biting and 
breaking 
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Cosuo- breaking pebbles. ?Tis true, though a good ſet 


GON . 


of teeth be a very valuable thing, the faſhion is 
not yet eſtabliſned of making a boaſt of them in 
ſplitting of pebbles : but it is now a thing quite 
common to weigh Jupiter, or to calculate the den- 
ſity of Saturn, the poroſity of Mars, and the quan- 
tity of cubick feet contained in the body of the ſun : 
not indeed to regulate our kalendar, which does 
not require ſo much preparation, nor to be of any 
fort of ule to ſociety, which isno way concerned in 
ſuch computations, but to give proofs of one's 
Being a calculiſt and a geometer. 

Such are the judgments of many philoſophers 
up on the ground and abuſe of Newtoniſm. It 
wan our part to quote them without diminution, 
beca uſe the ſubject is very important. However, 
we do not pretend to warrant what may be exceſ- 
five 11 them. Far from intending to offend any 
body, we have tried to make the reader ſenſible 
of the importance 1t may be of to him to ſtudy 
this philoſophy, and the dangers he is to avoid 
therein. 

What we may boldly affirm, according to exact 
truth, anc! conformably to the chief aim of this 
hiſtory, is, that in ſpite of Ariſtotle, to the ſhame 
of Deſcartes's promiſes, according to the moſt 
judicious among the modern, and by the conteſ- 
ſion of Newton himſelf, we don't at all know the 
bottom of nature : and that the ſtructure of each 
individual part, as well as the whole univerſe, is 
; altogether a ſecret to us. Whence it follows, 
that ſyſtems of phyſicks, whatever they are, are 
very much over-rated. | 
This concluſion, which might be the beſt of 
guides to us, by rendering us very circumſpect 
u 1 the uſe of reaſon, to which God has ſct ſo very 

narrow 
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narrow bounds, ſeems to be oppoſed by a difficulty The vo 
which offers naturally enough. Is it credible, that f go 


God has ſhewed the world ſo penetrating a genius 
as Paſchal, ſo patient a genius as Newton, and 
yet has intended to interdict to them the knowledge 
of the bottom of nature? | | 

He has undoubtedly done it. He is the diſ- 
penſer of light and darkneſs. He renders us ca- 
pable of knowing the uſe of his works: and it is 
in order to aſſiſt us in this work, that he now and 
then raiſes extraordinary genius's, or uncommon 
talents. But, let the ſagacity of the diſcernment 
he has indowed them with be ever ſo great, ſtill 
has he incloſed them within the bounds of his 
firſt plan. What is then this plan, we ſhall be 
asked, and who ſhall point out to us the bounds 
we ought not to pals in our reſearches? Theſe 
bounds are ſet where an experience of {ix thouſand 
years ought to have ſhewed them to us. They 
are placed exactly between the ground of beings 
and their outhdes. The univerſal incapacity men 
are in of going further than what 1s ſenſible and 
uſeful, naturally informs them of the limits within 
which they ought to confine themſelves. In what 
eſcapes their ſenſes it is, that the ſecret of the 
ſtructure, and the myſtery of the operation, lies 
hid. Their reaſon may and ought to exert itſelf 
on the effects and intentions which God ſhews us; 
but never on what he conceals. He conſents that 
we ſhould learn by infallible rules how to meaſure 
our lands, gauge cur veſſels, weigh our liquors, 
calt up our days, and even how to obſerve the 
courſe of the ſtars themſelves : becauſe he has 
made all theſe things ſubſervient to us. But he 
has not taught us what the nature of heaven and 
earth, of metals and fluids, was, as he has freed 


us 


—— — 
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Cosmo- us from the care of producing them. Nor has he 
| our; taught us what the cryſtalline humour of the 
1 eye, a ſtomach, a heart, a planet, or a vortex 
0 were, becauſe theſe things are made, and he did 


not deſign us to regulate the action or government 
of them. 
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The PHVYSIC KS of MOSES. 


OW ! is there then no ſuch thing as gene- e pay. 
FI ral phyſicks, able to connect the diſco- sicxs of 


veries of our fathers and our own, and Moss. 
collect them into a body of ſcience? There is — 
ſuch a thing no doubt. We know ofa plain and 
modeſt ſyſtem of phyſicks; phyſicks of infallible 
uſe, equally fit to comfort the heart of man, ro 
adorn his mind, anc ſupply his wants; even expe- 
rimental phyſicks: the phyſicks of Moſes. Nor is 


Vol. II, Q the 
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The Pur- the one different from the other. Let us begin 


_ f with obſerving what we are taught by the former. 


— — I 


. | | J. 


- - - „ 5 


Confor- FIRST, an univerſal and uniform experience, 
mity of which we have ſufficiently examined in another 
experien®® work (a), convinces us, that all parts of nature are 
— in corre ſpondence: that they are dependent on 
of Moſes. each other tor the exerciſing of their functions, 
and the accompliſhment of their deſtination : that 
the loſs or ſubtraction of a ſingle one, would de- 
ſtroy the ſervice of all the reſt : and that, in ſhort, 
the final term wherein the ſeveral] uſes of the pieces 
which compoſe our world do centre, is viſibly 
man. I ſay of the pieces which compoſe our 
world; becauſe we are to confine our reſearches 
within this compaſs. In vain ſhall we ask whether 
there has been any other before that we now ſee, or 
whether there are any others near it, and for what 
God deſigns them. Let us talk of what we are 
able to know. Let us leave the knowledge of the 
Telt to him who hasreſerved the ſecret to himſelf. 
If every thing is coherent in nature; every thing 
is the work of one and the ſame intelligence. If 
every thing on earth concurs to aſſiſt and exerciſe 
man; if man is the centre of all the ſervices, in- 
ſtructions and relations; the viſible intention of 
the Creator in whatever he ſhews us, is, that we 
may learn how to make uſe of them. This is the 
aim of all: and it is a prodigious honour to man 
to be the object of ſuch a deſtination. 
The prin- Muſt the principle and the aim of phyſicks, or 
ciple and | of the ſtudy of nature, be different from the prin- 


phyficks, ciple and aim of nature itſelf ? Doubtleſs no. The 
) Tbe letter at the end of the third Vol. of the Spect. de la 


Nature. 
whole 
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whole of phyſicks, therefore, aims at knowing The Pu- 


God in his works, and at making an excellent uſe 2 


of his favours. | 


1 A — — 
But great efforts and an extraordinary genius Rule of 
are perhaps neceſſary to underſtand theſe phyſicks. this ſtudy. 


Very far from it. Profound meditations, long cal- 
culations, and a ſublime geometry, may lead us to 
ſome apparent general principles, but the applica- 
tion of this to particular ſtudies has almoſt al- 
ways proved unſucceſsful, and from it man- 


| kind never reaped any benefit: ſo that all ſuch as 


run after ſingular opinions, or who flatter their 
diſciples with leading them to a moſt ſublime 
knowledge, from one age to another, ſee all their 
marvellous ſyſtems puniſhed with a conſtant inu- 
tility, and finally by a general contempt. It is not 
ſo with thoſe phyſicks which aim at knowing God, 
and making uſe of his favours. They require no- 
thing but an honeſt heart, nothing buteyes, and a 
diligent hand. Trying, making uſe of, and en- 
deavouring for our brethren's ſake to improve 
what we have received from our common Father, 
is indeed our true phyſicks, and phyſicks ſo very 
eaſy, that any man breathing may become a na- 
turaliſt, 

The only ſure means of ſucceeding in this ſtudy, 
is to avoid all out-of-the-way notions, and to place 
a greater truſt in experience than in the moſt cele- 
brated ſpeculations. Theſe ſpeculations are com- 
monly looked upon as keys: but have we a mind 
to make uſe of the key to enter every where? it 
then proves falſe, and opens nothing. 


We ſaw from numberleſs experiments, that There is 


created beings are connected with each other, and 2 G 


have, for the exerciſe of their functions, and their 
own preſervation, been placed in a mutual depen- 


_ dence on each other. But we ſaw from an equal 


Q 2 number 


kh 


one 
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The Pur - number of experiments, that no created being was 
s1cKs of jndebted to another for its peculiar nature, or its 
— organization. Water may carry a grain of gold 
7 where it was not: and fire may put together two 
| grains that were ſeparated. But neither the fire 
nor the water ever gave gold its nature. God alone 
diſcerns that. Who will be ſo inconſiderate, as to 
aſſign a natural cauſe of what he is a ſtranger to? 
The ſun and the fire of a flambeau puſh towards 
us the light that fills the univerſe. The light 
ſhews us the flambeau, and the ſun it is puſhed by. 
But as the ſun is not the work of the light, the 
corporeal light likewiſe is no effect nor any pro- 
duction of the ſun. The light, always ready to 
chear us ſo ſoon as the leaſt fire ſhall agitate it, 
ſtands in no need of the ſun to ſubſiſt around us. 
Ic exiſts there before he comes: juſt as the air is 
around us independently of the bell that puſhes it 
upon our ears. And it is infinitely more ridiculous 
to pretend, that the ſun produces the light every 
inſtant, and from one moment to another fills 
with it the enormous ſpace of the ſphere it inlight- 
ens, than to pretend, that the bell produces the 
air that ſtrikes my ear, becauſe it moves it quite to 

me. 
re No body will infer from the ſucceſſive tranſmiſ- 
opinion of ſion of the ſound from the ſteeple to my ear, that 
thoſe who the air has left the ſteeple in order to come to me 3 
are geld but rather, that the air agitated in the ſteeple, had 
creation of Claſhed againſt or preſſed the adjacent air, and 
the body then this air next to it; and that, without any 
of the great alteration of place, the ſhock has reached a 
gy Lager great way. Nor will any one conclude from the 
the body communication of the light's being made in ſeven 
of the ſun, minutes from the ſun to us, that the light has 
e quitted the ſun to flow quite to us. There is in 
recital of this no efflux, nor any projection; but a ſhock, a 
Moſes. 1 ſuc- 
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ſucceſſive undulation, a preſſure, which, without The Pay- 


transferring far from the ſun or from the bell what 
incompaſſes them, communicates itſelf from the 
ſun or from the bell to the ambient bodies, then to 
others, and finally to us. But the air and the light 
are no emanationsof the bell or the ſun which ſtrike 
them. They are independent thereon. They may 
ſubſiſt before there is any trumpet to agitate the 
air, and make it reſound, or any candle to diſturb 
the equilibrium of the light, and make it ſhine. 
There is a like independence of origine in all 
created beings. A hand-worm, a flea, ſhall not 
come out of its egg, before a juſt degree of heat 
has put the minute members of which its body is 
compoſed in motion. This is fact. But it is not 
the heat that organized the germen, and prepared 
the foods incloſed in the egg with the germen. 
Motion puſhes, ſtops, compoſes and divides : 
but it produces neither the elementary natures, 
which enter into the compoſition of all maſſes, 
nor the veſſels of the organized ſpecies. For this 
| reaſon, the major part of treatiſes of phyſicks 
lead us aſtray. They promile to explain nature 
to us: and they only acquaint us with a few laws 
of motion. But, though we were as clearly in- 
formed as we are ignorant, in what manner mo- 
tion unfolds the organs of a germen; yet ſhould 
we not a whit better know what the forming cauſe 
of the germen or its ſtructure is. We conſequently 
ſhould not know nature itſelf, though we had 
made never ſo great a progreſs in the ſtudy of 
motion. The author of nature has viſibly eſta- 
bliſhed conſtant laws to regulate the aſſemblings, 
the claſhings, and reflexions of bodies. T he ſcene 
of nature changes every moment, and is inceſ- 
ſantly renewed. But why is it always the ſame in 
each of its viciſſitudes? *Tis becauſe motion 
Q 3 | aſſembles 
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The Pur- aſſembles and mingles things already made, and 
—_ nouriſhes ſpecies of a determined ſtructure. But 
OSES. 

— motion forms no ſpecies at all: nor does it even 
produce the fimple natures which ſupply the in- 
creaſe of each ſpecies. The laws of motion are 
miniſters, and, as it were, ſo many domeſticks 
employed to carry on the ſervice of the earth, and 
to vary its decorations. But the ſervants who place 
and diſplace the goods in a houſe, made neither 
the wood of the wainſcots, nor the wooll or ſilk 
of the hangings. If the laws of the claſhings, the 
centrifugal forces, the attractions, the living forces, 
the repelling forces, the central powers, and others, 
which men make ſo much noiſe abour, and men- 
tion with ſo much parade in phyſicks, without 
perhaps much underſtanding them, were capable 
either of forming the leaſt living organ, or of 
producing a new elementary nature; the univerſe, 
which is looked upon as the effect of theſe powers, 
would moſt certainly periſh : for it ſubſiſts only 
by order. Now, what order would there be left, 
if motions and attractions could produce any thing? 
The original natures would vaniſh, and make 
room for new ones. 

The thing dwells no doubt in the thoughts of 
thoſe, who attribute to motions, and a concurrence 
of attractions, the form and determination of each 
piece in nature, as of a ſun, or a planet. And 
really, new ſhocks or new attractions ought to 
produce new pieces. Nothing in the world is fo 
much varied as the combinations of the ſhocks, and 
of the pretended attractions; and conſequently 
new beings and new natures mult needs be ever 
formed. But ſince men have exiſted, what change 
has happened to gold ? What new metal is come 
out of the crucible of ſo many thouſands of chy- 
miſts? Are not che number and nature of the 
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matters they now make uſe of, {till the ſame? Do De Ppur- 
we ſee any greater alteration in the organized —_— 


ſpecies? There is then in good truth but one 
fingle cauſe, but one infinite intelligence, who 
madea determined number of ſpecies and elements, 
and who afterwards has regulated the motions 
that were to contribute to their union or diſſolu- 
tion. Motion therefore varies what is already 
made : but it has neither produced nor determi- 
nately formed any one thing. And it is becauſe 
the elementary natures, as well as the living ſpe- 
cies, came out of the hands of God in a fixed and 
preciſe number, that the whole is unalterable, not- 
withſtanding the motion which ſerves to mix 


1 


— — 


them. One or two examples ſhall complete the 


clearing of this remark, which is the moſt impor- 
tant conſequence that can be drawn from experi- 
mental phyſicks ; ſince a perfect harmony be- 
tween the inſpection of nature, and the lights of 
revelation, reſults from thence. 

A chymiſt ſkilfully mixes together a few mat- 
ters of no great price, and therewith makes a kind 


of metal, which, without the unpleaſant ſmell of 
braſs, ſhall have the beauty of gold. He will 


think of ſome name for this mixture, and call ic 
tombac, prince's metal, or tranſmetal. Tranſme- 
tal is a fine ſounding word that may make the for- 
tune of this man's new invention, Every one is 
fond of it. But pray, has this perſon increaſed 
the number of metals? Has he ſhewn us a new 
nature? Ask any of his fellow chymiſts. He with 
a ſhrug will declare all the metallick ingredients, 
and other things which enter into the compoſition, 


He will tell you, that ſuch a matter is the baſis, 


and that ſuch another corrects the ſoftneſs of it : 


| that ſuch or ſuch another completes the doſe, and 


makes the bond of the whole. Our chymiſt of 
Q 4 courle 
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The Pur- courſe has neither produced nor tranſmuted any 
sicxsof thing: he only has ingeniouſly mixt together pre- 
Mosks. . 
exiſtent natures. 
Remark God, in order to prevent certain ſcarcities, per- 
upon the mitted a monſtrous animal ſometimes to iſſue from 
— of two different genus's of animals. Such is the mule. 
I ſhall juſt ſuppoſe, contrary to experimental 
evidence, that all mixt ſpecies may have a poſte- 
rity, and that a mule may become a mother in a 
ſtud of horſes, in a large herd, among the deer, 
or in any other ſpecies you ſhall pleaſe to name. 
Her young ſhall have the ſame liberty. Another 
ſpecies {till more ſingular and more degenerate 
ſhall proceed from it : nor ſhall the lineaments 
of its two ofiginal forefathers be known again 
therein. The multiplication of this firſt ſpecies 
ſhall, of you pleaſe, give birth to a fourth, and 
by new mixtures ſucceſſively to a twentieth varie- 
gation. What will the conſequence be? Why, 
the aſs and the horſe, who were the firſt originals 
of theſe ſtocks, ſhall be forgotten and neglected 
throughout ſome large country, where the adu]- 
terate ſpecies ſhall have prevailed, and been va- 
ried by contracting newalliances. In time (and a 
ſhort time too) it may become very difficult and 
even impoſſible to find a horſe of the true ſpecies, 
In ſhort, the primitive ſpecies may fail, and even 
be totally annihilated, 
Fecundity denied to the firſt manſter, at once 
puts a ſtop to theſe mixtures, and prevents this 
diſma] inconvenience. By this means the eſta- 


bliſhed order is preſerved. The number and ori- 


gine of the organized ſpecies therefore, as well as 
elementary natures, have not been abandoned to 
motion, nor to any other blind power. An infi- 
nite wiſdom has fixed the number of them, ang 
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they are as immutable as the almighty Being who The Pur- 
made them. SICKS of 


What a deal of time is ſpared! How many 
uackings and vain reſearches are ſuppreſſed, ſo 
oon as we know that there is but one cauſe ! that 

all is made: that motion, which ſerves for the 
preſervation of the world, ſhall never produce any 


other new being in it; and that the laws of mo- 


tion may very well be ſtudied, in order to mix for 
the ſupply of our wants a number of natures al- 
ready made; but not to conſtruct them! Ay! 
how could the laws of motion aſſiſt us to know 
what they have not even produced? Thence ap- 

ars the illuſion of thoſe who, after having cal- 
culated the effects of certain motions, or of ſome 
pretended attractions, give their work the ſound- 
ing, ſtately name of true phy/icks, or of mathemati- 
cal principles of the ſtructure of the world. If they 
ſhould ſay, that the Creator of the elements and of 
the living ſpecies has only ſhewed us the motions 
and uſe of them; their phyſicks would be more 
ſolid, more modeſt, and more within the reach of 
our reaſon, Their philoſophy would agreeably 
exerciſe us about what has been deſigned to fill up 
our thoughts: whereas your ſyſtematical philoſo- 
phers all of them ſeem to have made it their ſtudy, 
by the moſt difficult paths, to lead us to the moſt 
needleſs concluſions. 


Nor is it a trifling thing fully to have convinced There is 
ourſ-lves, that the ſtudy of motion ſhall never but one 


lead us to the knowledge of the nature itſelf, either 


of the elements, or of the organized ſpecies, it very thing 
having produced neither of them, We ſhall be in nature 
but the more inclined wiſely to keep within our teſers. 


own ſphere, and to reduce phyſicks to the know- 
ledge of the ſeveral uſes we may make of the beings 
about us, 1f it once proves true, that the ſervice of 

man 


Moses. 
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The Puy- man is the ſole purpoſe of the works of God. 


SICKs of 
Mosks. 


Now, the ſame experience which in every thing 
calls us home to one ſingle cauſe, likewiſe makes 
all nature to refer to this ſole end. | 


We have in another work (a) ſufficiently proved 


from the bare inſpection of the earth, that if man 
was taken away from it, all would be void of beau- 
ty, harmony, and deſign therein: and that man 
(if reſtored ro the earth) becomes the bond of all 
that is thereon; becauſe all it contains has been 
ſubmitted to his power, prudence, government, 
and gratitude. Experimental phyſicks therefore 
ſupply us at once with ſound morals, and with the 
means of exerciling ourſelves, either by opera- 
tions already tried, or by ſuch reſearches as may 
be of ſome advantage. This is then learning truly 
ſolid, and a ſerviceable philoſophy. | 

But is it very ſure, that we can diſtinctly know 
in what order and to what purpoſe the things 
about us have been made, and put in their places? 
Nothing ſo inconceivable ng if we conſult 
the naturaliſts. Nothing ſo plain on the contrary, 
if we liſten to experience, or the voice of nature. 
Let us ask the philoſophers, How and why all theſe 
things were made? They all of them, as well an- 
cient as modern, lead me aſtray into a labyrinth 
of diſputes, becauſe they conſult their own 
thoughts, inſtead of attending to experience. 
Some judge the man to be very bold and forward, 
who looks upon himſelf as the centre of what God 
has placed round about him : and though they ſee 
none but man that can make uſe thereof, their 
modeſt philoſophy thinks it proper to inquire, 
whether the goſling 1s made for man, or man for 
the goſling. Why do they not ſpeak out? They 


(a) Firſt letter at the end of the firſt Vol. of the Spect. de 
la Nature. | 


may, 
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may, after a queſtion like this, put man cheek by The Pur- 
jole with a hog, without any diſtinction of either <5 t 


rank or duties. Others think, that, in order to 
explain the works of God, they muſt overlook his 
intentions, and with a ſelf-ſufficient air, ſet up for 
explainers of every thing, by means of the ſquare 
and compaſſes. As there is ſome exactneſs in the 
lines they deſcribe, they fanſy they have found out 
the plan of the Creator. Theſe great architects, 
let us ſay rather theſe crawling emmets, who know 
how to put two ſtraws acroſs, and diſpoſe a few 
bits of wood for their own lodging, attempt, 
each after his own manner, to conſtruc the ſun, 
and to give us the plan, ſections, and elevations 
of the univerſe. One of them looks with an eye 
of pity on the work of the other. Let us no longer 
liſten to their quarrels. Let us hearken to the 
voice of nature. 

The ſupreme Being, who has been pleaſed to 
make man, has prepared an habitation for him. 
He then firſt made the earth, where he intended to 
lodge him. He has ſo advantageouſly placed this 
earth, as that it might have a ſhare in the ſpectacle 
of the world ; and that being deſigned for the 
palace of man, heaven and the reſt of the univerſe 
might ſerve it both as an ornament and a covert. 
Let us not preſume to ſpeak of what God has 
made in other places; ſince we have no manner 
of knowledge thereof. Ir is enough for us to know 
what concerns ourſelves. God, from a neceſſary 
conſequence of his intentions with regard to man, 
has introduced into the world thar light which 
was to render every thing viſible in it. He con- 
ſtructed the air which man was to breathe, and the 
fire that was to give him life. From the ſame 
icheme proceed the metals, ſalt, and all the ter- 
reſtrial elements, which were deſigned throughout 
n | all 
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The Pur all ages to renew and maintain whatever ſhould 
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be neceſſary for the inhabitants of the earth. It 
plainly appears, that it was in order to render their 
ſervice infallible, that God made them indeſtruc- 
Go. - 

But the earth, though already ſupplied with 
theſe coſtly elements, is not however as yet fit to 
receive the inhabitant who is to poſſeſs it. Let the 
ſun not yet be made, or already have given its 
light; the earth is ſtill no more than a deſart or a 
ſolitude. A defart ; ſince it is not covered yet with 
any plant: a ſolitude ; ſince we as yet ſee nothing 
animated in it. The heat and rain might cauſe 
ſome germina to ſpring thereon, if they could only 
find them already made. But God alone can pro- 


duce a germen. It is a work as difficult, and as 


truly reſerved to his immediate power, as the 
world itſelf. 

But that will which makes and regulates every 
thing with caution, manifeſts itſelf what place ſo- 
ever we direct our eyes unto. This will it is that 
has kept the lands above the ſea, in order io make 
room for the inhabitants, and gauged the capacity 
of the reſervoir, that it might be proportioned to 
the fluid he has collected therein. 

The ſame will has ſuſpended in the immenſity 
of the heavens another ſea of attenuated and invi- 
ſible waters, which fill the atmoſphere withour 
alcering its tranſparency : and the exiſtence of 
theſe waters diſperſed all round us even to great 
diſtances from us, though they are not ſeen yet, 
is teſtified by the collection made of them upon 
the outſide of a bottle juſt brought out of a cellar 
to the external air; and into which the fire of the 
air no ſooner inſinuates itſelf in order to ſpread 
therein an equilibrium, bur it abandons the water 
which it kept rarefied without, and which becomes 
| 5 ſenſible 
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ſenſible by condenſation. The exiſtence of theſe The Pur. 
waters diſperſed about us is teſtificd in the air- e of 


pump 3 when the ſmall quantity of air remaining 
there dilates, loſes its ſpring, and has no longer 
activity enough to ſupport the particles of water 
which it ſuſtained, and which that moment fall 
again one upon another, floating like ſmall clouds 
in the recipient. The exiſtence of theſe ſupernal 
waters is teſtified by the evaporation of the ſea, 
which is never more conſiderable than under the 
brighteſt ſun, and during the moſt ſerene days. 
Nor 1s it leſs atteſted by the winds, which render 
their reality ſenſible, by agitating the lower ſtrata 
of them, and precipitating them into rain or dews. 
Such are the admirable preparations for a durable 
and univerſal watering. 

The ſame will, in order to prevent the earth's 
being dried up by the winds, after rain ſhould have 
followed fair weather, has in ſundry places diſpoſed 
eminences and mountains, which receive and retain 
the water within their bowels, in order to diſtri- 
bute it with economy to the inhabitants of the 
plains, and to give it ſuch an impulſe as might 
enable it to overcome the unevenneſs of the lands, 
and convey it to the remoteſt habitations. 

The ſame will has proportioned the variety of 
the plants to the exigencies of the inhabitants, and 
regulated the variety of the ſoils upon the wants 
of the plants. 

The ſame will has endued a great number of 
animals with mild diſpoſitions, in order to make 
them the domelticks of man, and has taught the 
other animals how to govern themſelves, giving 
them an averſion for dependence and bonds, in 
order to people the whole earth without lading 
man with too many cares. 
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Are not the many thouſands of other precau- 
tions, meaſures, compenſations, and liberalities, 
the work of a bountiful intelligence, which intends 
to lodge and exerciſe a ſociety of men? Or are 
they not rather the effect of an attraction inherent 
in matter, or of an homogeneous matter moved in 
the manner of a vortex ? 

But if common ſenſe, in concert with experi- 
ence, has at laſt perfectly convinced us, that a 
muſhroom had its ſeed, and is the work of an ex- 
preſs will of the Creator; much more is it agree- 
able to common ſenſe to think, that he who has 
been willing to create man, likewiſe intended that 


he ſhould be lodged, furniſhed, ſerved, lighted, 
nouriſhed and ſupplied with whatever he judged 


proper to give him. All the pieces of this world 
which work for man with ſo much concert, are ſo 
ſtrictly dependent on each other, and in ſo perfect 
a correſpondence, that we cannot one moment 
doubt, but that he who willed one of them in par- 
ticular has likewiſe eſpecially willed to order each 
of them in particular, and has determinately made 
one whole of them all. 

We then find in the ſtructure of all the pieces 
which compoſe the univerſe, and in the univerſa- 
lity of their relations to the ſervice of man, the 
moſt demonſtrative characters of a wiſdom which 
has regulated nature, and the function of every in- 
dividual thing, by as many wills and expreſs com- 
mands. Motion, which this wiſdom makes uſe 
of to put every thing in action, perpetuates and 
maintains the ſcene of the world under its wiſe 
laws. But this motion has never produced nor 


will ever produce any thing: and it is itſelf a 
mere effect of thę conſtant, though moſt free will 


of the Creator. This is what good ſenſe, the 
voice of nature, and experience, concur to teach 
us 


of the HEAVEN. 


us about the origine, deſtination, and preſervation The Pur- 
of all the beings on which we may paſs judgment. _—_y 
Now, what experience ſo clearly tells us on this a 


head, is exactly what we find in the recital of 
Moſes. 


II. 


G OD, according to this recital, begins by 1. Day: 


creating the heaven and the earth. But, in order 
to prevent for ever the falſe opinions that were to 
attribute to the earth a fruitfulneſs and to the hea- 
ven a power reſiding in God alone, he condeſcends 
to reveal to us, that for a while he has left this 
earth in a ſtate of imperfection : that it was neither 


adorned nor peopled, but wrapt up in an abyſs of h va- 
water: and that the waters were covered with Lou. De- 


darkneſs. It this maſs is to be diſengaged ; if the 
earth may become viſible and acquire ſome beauty; 


it is only in proportion as the ſupreme artificer 


ſhall be pleaſed to embelliſh it. Doubtleſs he 
could produce and diſpoſe every thing in one in- 
ſtant. But this ſucceſſive creation, which is no wa 

neceſſary to the perfection of the whole, or of its 
parts, was a great information to man, who need- 
ed both to be inſtructed and lodged. The me- 
mory of this infancy of the earth ſtill unformed, 

has been preſerved among all nations. There is 
no reafon why we ſhould not even with the anci- 
ents call this ſtate of imperfection by the name of 


Chaos. But let us with great care avoid altering TheChaos 
the idea or tradition of it, as the poets have done, 


or perverting it more ſtill, in contriving with the 
philoſophers a vague indeterminate matter, whoſe 
motion ſhould gradually, and by fermentations, 
ſediments, or attractions, have produced a ſun, an 
earth, and all the decorations of the world. I 
ridicu- 
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The Pur- ridiculous chaos, from which experience taught 
_ that the moſt violent motion could never fetch any 
— hg but another chaos, is not in the leaſt that of 
Moſes. All that was made from the beginning 

was good in itſelf. But all was not made, and the ; 
imperfection conſiſted only in the want of corre- | 
ſpondence or coherency. The earth, deſtitute of 

the ſervice of the plants and animals, was not ha- 

bitable. But what it did contain was perfect. It 

was a ſortment of determined natures, which no 

motion whatever has been able to produce or 
change. The water was made, tho' it was after- 
wards lodged otherwiſe. The common mould was 

made, ſince God ſoon after took ſome of it to 
conſtruct the human body. The elementary natures 

were then diſtinguiſhed from the very firſt moment 

of the creation: and the ſame power which added 
ſomething to its work, in putting upon the out- 

ſides what was wanting there, had at firſt ſupplied 

the inſides with whateyer had any relation to its 
purpoſes. t: 

It is with the celeſtial ſpheres as with our globe. | 
They were made, becauſe the heaven which they : b 
compoſe was created. But our globe not being 
habitable, theſe ſpheres were not as yet ſo many | ; 
ſtars. They were ſtill no more than rough and | 
dark maſſes. The light was not yet made, nor | a 
do they in the leaſt produce it. The body itſelf 
of the light might be created, and yet no ſun or 
moon exiſt, if the materials with which God in- 
tends to conſtruct theſe immenſe bodies, are, as 
well as the earth, large collections of elements per- 
fect in themſelves, and adapted to a certain pur- 
poſe 3 but not as yet ranged and applied to any 
uſe. Theſe globes might from that very time be : 
already ſupported in the middle of their atmo- 
ſpheres, and their atmoſpheres mutually * | | 
5 an 
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and prop each other. But. hitherto all remains De Puy- 
dumb, ſtupid, and benumbed. Nor will any #59 


creature any where appear, but in proportion as 
the almighty voice of the Creator ſhall ſummon 


it to do ſo. They all of them owe him not only 


their being, but alſo their functions. 

Let there be light, he then ſaid, and there was 
light. Though the eye for which it is made be not 
as yet created, God nevertheleſs already ſees all ic 
can perform. He approves of his own work, and 
gladly beholds the immenſity, ſuppleneſs, activity, 
and excellence of it. So ſoon as this vaſt fluid, 
which penetrates and contains all the ſpheres, be- 
gins to turn, the univerſe is in motion: and from 
that very inſtant it is, that the revolutions, which 
are the meaſure of the night and the day, are 
reckoned. But here motion is neither the maker 
nor the cauſe ef any new being. The ſole will of 
God bidding the body of light to circulate regu- 
larly, at one and the ſame time produces the mo- 
tion, harmony, and mechaniſm of the whole ma- 
chine. 

Motion has formed none of the pieces of the 
machine; but that will, which has formed all the 
pieces, has likewiſe ſet them a going, and for ever 
regulated the laws of their progreſſions. 

This immenſe light, which is no way owing to 
a pre- exiſtent motion, is no more indebted to the 
ſun for its being. It is independent of him, and 
perhaps gives inſtead of receiving any thing from 
him. If the ſun is a fire always ready to diſperſe 
itſelf ; the light, which fills up every ſpace, is fit to 
preſs it, to repel it on all ſides, and to retain it in 
one place. It is much fitter to help, as a ſecond 
cauſe, ifnot the fermentation, at leaſt the maintain- 


ing of the ſun, than the ſun is to produce it. 
"FO be 80. R Again, 
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Again, the earth is hitherto no more than a heap 
of materials, which the want of order renders 
altogether uſeleſs. God takes half of the waters 
that cover it: he volatilizes them: he diſperſes 
them all around, and by attenuating them ſo far 
as to put them in equilibrio with the air, and to 
make the latter their ſupport, he cauſes them to 
mount to the laſt ſtrata of the vortex or ſphere 
which incompaſſes and keeps the earth in its place. 
Thus he puts an immenſe ſpace between the laſt 
ſtrata of the ſuperior waters and the ſurface of the 
waters which remain always condenſed and diſper- 
ſed round the outſide of the globe. In this body of 
air and water, which ſerves as a ſupport to the 
earth, it is, that God at one and the ſame time 
prepares the ſource of an univerſal cooling, and 
the reverberations that will give to the day its 
brightneſs and ſplendor. The light is made. The 
inſtruments which are to diſtribute and regulate its 
action according to the wants of the earth, are all 
in readineſs. God will make uſe of their miniſtry 
ſo ſoon as he pleaſes. But the ſtars are as yet but 
rough-hewn pieces. In good truth, there is as yet 
no ſun, nor any moon. 

The will of God, which gives all things the de- 
gree of goodneſs they obtain, is going to diſengage 
the earth from the laſt veil that covers it: nay, he 
does more. He gives the maſs itſelf that form 
which makes it an inſtrument ſubſervient to his 
deſigns. He ſpeaks, and behold the hillocks riſe, 
the valleys fink, and his hand, in order to collect 
the inferior waters, hollows a deep reſervoir, 


which no circular motion, nor any attraction or 


ſettling of elements whatever, could have ordered, 
The earth, laid open by the retreat of the wa- 
ters, decks itſelf with an innumerable multitude 
of plants, garniſhed with leaves, flowers, ſeeds, 
: and 
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and fruits. Did the moiſture which the waters The Pur- 
left behind them produce this noble work ? But _ 
though we ſhould to moiſture add fermentation, 22: 
; and perfectly well underſtand the meaning of this 
notable word ; though you ſhould add to fermen- 
| tation and moiſture even the ſun, which does not 
as yet appear; and though you ſhould to all theſe 
active cauſes add the repulſions and attractions, the 
central forces and gravitations; all theſe cauſes 
united will never produce a plant. How ſhall one 
go about forming a pink or a roſe, a grape or a 
ſtrawberry, together with their forms, ſmells, and 
invariable qualities; eſpecially with a germen ca- 
pable of reproducing the whole, and of perpetuat- 
ing the ſpecies from age to age, without the loſs of 
any, or the production of new ones? 
Philoſophy, which formerly ferched all theſe 
wonderful works out of a ſmall quantity of mud 
put in motion, at laſt does homage to the phy- 
ſicks of Moſes. If there are upon earth twenty 
thouſand different ſpecies of plants, (and we know 
| very nearly that number c'er new diſcoveries are 
made) experience at length, in concert with ſcrip- 
| ture, teaches us, that theſe are twenty thouſand 
difterent works, made after ſo many ditferent mo- 
dels, and by ſo many expreſs commands. Why 
then does the moſt modern philoſophy till teach 
us ſometimes, that we might ſuppoſe in the uni- 
; verſe nothing more than matter, and a motion 1 
4 ſpreading through its parts by virtue of impulſion i! 
only, and then undertake orderly to deduce from 1 
this bare ſuppoſition all the effects we admire there- | b 
in? I honour much thoſe who think ſo: but I am 
afraid they have not ſufficiently conſidered the 
conſequences of ſuch a pretenſion. I am perſuaded 
they have not by theſe effects underſtood the or- 
ganized ſpecies, ſuch as plants. But if their phy- 
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The Puy- ſicks abandon them when the germen of a gnat or 


of the graſs they tread on is to be made; do they 
then fancy that they underſtand better what an 
earth, an atmoſphere, a body of light, or the ſun 
are, when they thus preſume thence to deduce the 
fabrick of the principles of their ſyſtem? Philoſo- 
74 which at laſt is returned to the phyſicks of 
oſes, when the organization of a grain of millet 

is to be explained, will, J hope, have recourſe to 
the ſame phyſicks, that is, to the ſpecial wills of 
the Creator, when it is to account for the ſtructure 
of the earth, and for its correſpondence with all 
the parts of the univerſe. It 1s ſtrange that men 
{hould heſitate in this point, and rack their brains 
by long calculations, in order to fetch from ſome 
ſuppolition of a motion, or of an attraction, the 
cauſe that has put the ſun in the centre of the pla- 
netary world, that has provided the earth with a 
large looking- -glaſs fit to perpetuate the light of 
the ſun upon it during the night, and has given 
Saturn a luminous girdle. Here arguments, cal- 
culations, and geometry, lead us to illuſory cauſes. 
But experience and Moſes, without any fatigue or 
difpure, teach us the truth we are ſearching after. 
It it is the immediate hand of God, and not a ſmall 
quantity of matter put in motion, that has produ- 
ced the fine attire of a tulip, the pinking of the 
leaves, and the green of an anemone, the invari- 
able nature of a grain of turnip-ſeed ; for certain it 
is no longer a motion, a preſſure, or a ſediment of 
duſts, but a moſt ſpecial intention, that has regu- 
lated the dimenſions of the terreſtrial globe: and 
thoſe phyſicks are infinitely rational, which ſay, 
according to the common opinion of mankind, 
that he who has prepared and conſtructed the low- 
ers, has alſo formed both the garden which bears 
them, 
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them, and the large reſervoir which contains the The Pur 
N matter of their watering. 2 of 
| All theſe plants newly created ſtretch out their RE 
roots, and thus fetch nutritive juices under ground, 1V. Day. 
But a cutting cold ſtil] hinders them from expo- 
ſing themſelves ſo ſoon to the air. They remain 
their flowers and the bundles of their leaves under 
thick envelopements. Some are for that purpoſe 
provided with wads of wooll and with down: 
others have received a kind of ſhell, or wooden 
covers, or large thick leaves that ſhelcer them in 
[ the manner of tiles, or a plaiſter of juices ſometimes 
gummy, ſometimes fat and reſiny. They all keep 
their buds hidden under theſe ſhelters. Hitherto 
nothing as yet is ſtirring, and the principle of life 
which animates them, remains there buried in a 
kind of numbneſs. 
God at laſt unſwathes the earth and the ſtars. 
The waters, the vapours, the ſaline or ſandy duſts, 
and all the matters in which the plants were rolled 
up, and which ſerved them as veils, vaniſh and 
retire to their reſpective places appointed, The 
atmoſpheres grow perfectly clear. What new pr 
| nomenon are we now going to ſee ? 
©. God, ſays Moſes, ordered that there ſhould be 
| luminous bodies in the firmament of the heaven, 
to divide the day from the night, and to ſerve for 
ſigns proper to mark out ſeaſons, ſolemn meetings, 
days, and years. And behold, from that very in- 
ſtant the ſun begins to ſhine immediately upon the 
earth, The moon and the planets, in company 
with the ſtars, are ready to caſt a remainder of 
light upon the fide of the earth which the ſun is 
going to quit. From that very moment the earth 
has its lights to regulate the order of the days, 
works, and feaſts. The ſun, together with the 
light directly caſt upon the earth, conveys a vivi- 
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The Puy- fying heat thither. All the caſes in which the buds 


of the plants remained wrapt up, begin to unfold. 
The leaves and flowers begin to blow. All the 
earth is covered with graſs, and inameled with 
the briſkeſt colours. In the phyſicks of the poets 
and philoſophers, it is the ſun that has the honour 
of having covered our abode with theſe noble pro- 
ductions. In the phyſicks of Moſes, the ſun 1s not 
the father of the Adee we juſt faw opening. He 
finds them already made the day before; and the 
birth of flowers is one day earlier than that of the 
aurora, 

Let us not think ourſelves to have impoveriſhed 
the ſun, by taking from him a little philoſophical 
and fabulous ſplendor, The phyſicks of Moſes rob 
us of nothing in not mentioning the relations of the 
denſity of the ſun, with that - of the ſubſtance of 
the æther, nor the figure which fluids are to aſ- 
ſume in turning clliptically upon the axis of the 
ſun or of a planet What benefit could we reap 
from making the fineſt caculations upon uncertain 
hypotheſes? But ſhall we not be very great loſers, 
if, running into reſearches in appearance very 
learned, we remain ignorant of what Moſes 
teaches us, that God, in creating the ſun, honour- 
ed man ſo much, that he would make this mag- 
nificent flambeau ſerve to light his handy-works? 
That he was no leſs mindful of him when he reſerv- 
ed the ſoft light of the moon for the time of man's 
repoſe: That he has varied the phaſes of this laſt 
flambeau, and the ſituations of both, in order to 
diſtingutſh the works of man as well as the ſea- 
ſons, and to enliven the expreſſions of his grati- 
tude by the ſucceſſive returns of the feaſts : That 
notwithſtanding the enormous remoteneſs of the 
ſtars wherewith God has ſtrewed the heaven, he 
deigns te impart to us the fight of them, that we 
a may 
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may have certain fixed points, which are to us in The Pux- 
lieu of ſigns or guides; and that we may follow in & 


the heaven the courſe of the two flambeaux which 
regulate our life, | 

Theſe firſt inſtructions of the phyſicks of Mo- 
ſes are the neceſſary foundation, without which 
the moſt extenſive learning 1s nothing but uncer- 
tainty and uſeleſsneſs. But after having acquired 
the important knowledge both of the origine and 
deſtination of the light, the atmoſphere, the ſea, 
the drying up of our abode, the plants wherewith 
it is decked, and the flambeaux that fix the dura- 
tion of our years and days; it is a ſequel of the 
ſame phyſicks to obſerve and colle& the ſeveral 


effects of thoſe magnificent inſtruments God has 


rovided us with. We act in perfect conformity 
to the inſtructions and intentions of Moſes, when 
we ſtudy the uſes of the light with the opticians ; 
with Torricellius, Paſchal, and Boyle, the preſ- 
ſure of the air and the other fluids; with Halley, 
the ſwinging of the flux and reflux ; with Agri- 
cola and Reaumur, the ſeveral ufes of ſo many 
minerals, foſſils, and earth, which want only the 
eye of the obſerver, and the hand of the artificer; 
with Tournefort, Ray, and Juſſieu, thoſe charac- 
teriſtick ſigns, which, by helping us to diſtinguiſh 
the plants, lead us to the knowledge of their pro- 
perties; with Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Grimaldi, Flamſteed, and Caflini, the 
number and ſituation of the viſible ſtars, the rout 
of the planets, and the limits of their courſes; in a 
word, the whole ſervice of the heaven, and the 
rule of times. Have not theſe great men procured 
us a multitude of helps, by modeſtly confining 
themſelves within the limits of our power, and of 
our wants? But thoſe who, from a ſingle point 
which we know, have concluded that we were 
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ſight of the deſign of our intelligence, have under- 
taken geometrically to lead us from cauſe to cauſe, 
ſo faras to make us comprehend the inward frame 
of the whole univerſe ; what have they given us? 
Great promiſes indeed, a world of wearineſs, and a 
few glimpſes fitter to lead aſtray than to inlighten. 
Let us then come again to our maſter, What in- 
ſtructions does Moles prepare for us on the firſt 
day? 

I would fain here invite the greateſt philoſo- 
phers, for inſtance Ariſtotle, Deſcartes, and New- 
ton, to come and ſee the work which the Lord 
has begun, and which he has not without deſign 
left ſuſpended. Tell me, ye ſublime genii, who 
know the elements and the conſequences of their 
mixtures, the laws of motion, and the effects of all 
the Mocks: ſee to what degree the univerſe is 
arrived, and inform us what will follow. Look 
into your logick and your geometry; and thence 


by way of conſequence fetch the work which is to 
follow thote that precede. 


They hold their peace : nor am I ſurpriſed at 
it. The celeſtial intelligences, though endued with 
lights far ſuperior to thoſe of theſe very famous 
philoſophers, are themſelves in expectation of what 
new phenomenon God is preparing for them. 
They are ſtruck with the beauties of the earth and 
of the ſpring, which makes it a delightful para- 
diſe. But having found either in the laws of mo- 
tion, or in their lights altogether celeſtial, nothing 
that might lead them ſo far as to make them gueſs 
at the odor, the ſplendor, the freſhneſs, and form 
of roles, before the hand of God had unfolded the 
firſt bud of theſe flowers; no more does their ſci- 
ence hint to them what 1s to follow. All they ſee 
is the work of a wiſdom perfefly free in all its 
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views and deſigns. They admire what is already The Pur- 
made. They are ſenſible of the beauty thereof. t f 
They poſlibly may comprehend the correſpon- : 
dence of the Creator's works, when he has made 
an end of them. But there is none but himſelf 
that knows what he is going to ſhew them, and 
how he will execute it. 

What a ſurprize to them, and what applauſes v. Day. 
for the eternal wiſdom, when after the product ion 
of ſo many beings full indeed of life, but bound to 
the ſurface of the earth by very ſtrong ties, they 
ſaw a multitude of new beings equally full of life, 
but freely tranſporting themſelves to different 
places, and on this account capable of peopling 
the whole earth! All the children of God rejoi- 
ced, and glorified him for having proportioned the 
figure, the ſhape, the inclinations and induſtry of 
animals to the different parts of the globe. The 
air, the ſea, and the great waters, the ſmalleſt ri- 
vers, the ſtagnant pools, the foreſts, vales, plains, 
and the rocks themſelves, all, in ſhort, have their 
proper inhabitants. They are ſo many artificers di- 
ſperſed through all parts of an immenſe manufac- 
ture, Some are mild and tractable; others are 
wild, moroſe and ſolitary, Theſe ditterent incli— 
nations detain them all in their proper quarters. 
By this means their ſervices can never fail. They 
live, becauſe God has both deſigned and ordered 
their birth. They all of them have ſuch or ſuch 


becauſe God has preſcribed them their functions, 
and for certain purpoſes imparted a certain meaſure 
of induſtry to them. 

It would be an employment worthy of the an- 
gels, and a philoſophy in every reſpect truly ſatiſ- 
factory, to be able to conceive the intentions and 
liberalities of the eternal wiſdom, by a conſtant 
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The Pay- ſtudy of the particulars of all theſe animals, by the 
— f knowledge of their birth, habitations, polity, ana- 
— tomy, and of the ſeveral utilities that may be pro- 
cured by them. But inſtead of praiſing the Crea- 
tor for theſe marvels, and of every day increaſing 
the benefit of them, our ancient philoſophers, with 
the whole extent of their intelligence, endeavoured 

to make mankind conceive how the privation of 
form, and afterwards the application of a ſubſtan- 
tial form toa maſs of mud and of primitive matter, 
converted it into a vivens, and . an animal poten- 
did made it an animal au. The moderns, who 
commonly have more geometry, in which they are 
very laudable, very often employ this geometry to 
account, by lines and calculations, how the attrac- 
tions and repulſions produce an ovarium in the 
animal, an egg in the ovarium, and a germen in 
this egg: or how they bring about the ſecretions, 
diſſolutions, and nutrition in the ſtomach of an 
animal; in which they ſeem very much to miſuſe 
their ſcience and time. The knowledge of theſe 
operations evidently is refuſed to us: and let the 
conſequences drawn from ſuch or ſuch a ſuppoſition 

be attended with ever ſo critical an exactneſs, man 
can derive no manner of utility from them: ſince 

he knows not one whit the better how to conſtruct 

a germen, or how to manage a ſtomach. Let us 
then knock at the door which may be opened to us, 
and make our advantages as numerous as the par- 


ticularities of natural hiſtory. It we have a mind 


to trace things back to their true cauſes, let us learn 
them from that philoſopher, from that wiſe legiſ- 
lator, who, near four thouſand years ago, taught 
that the earth and its elements, the heaven and all 
its ornaments, the light and the atmoſphere, the 
excavation of the vaſe of the ocean, and the riſing 
of the habitable lands, the ſun and all the mo 
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2 the animals and the plants, in ſhort whatever ex- The Pur- 
iſts, owes its being and peculiar form to one ſingle 2 
| cauſe, to one eternal intelligence, which by ſo 
| | many expreſs commands, has aſſigned to each in- 
l dividual part of nature its proper place, virtue, and 
. organs, in order to bring the whole with an infal- 
lible perſeverance to one and the ſame end, which 
is to render the earth habitable. | 
But for whom are all theſe preparations? To VI. Dr. 
whom is this magnificent habitation deſtined? For 
whom are all theſe domeſticks, and this large in- 
heritance? God, according to Moſes's recital, at 
laſt introduces his beloved upon the earth. He 
puts man there, It is for him it was conſtructed, 
for him it was provided with ſtores capable of con- 
tinuing throughout all ages. He gives him a com- Gen. i. 28. 
panion, whom he fetches out of his own body, in 
order to render her as dear to him as himſelt, and 
whom he aſſociates with him in the univerſal do- 
minion of the earth, in order to render her conſi- 
derable in his eyes. He for whom God deſigned 
the uſe of all he has created in this abode, is at laſt 
put in poſſeſſion of it, and all is made. 
Nothing more ſhall then be produced therein 
throughout all ages. All philoſophers are in ſuſ- 
penſe and divided on this point. Let us conſult 
experience thereon. Elements conſtantly the ſame : 
ſpecies which never vary: feeds and germina pre- 
pared to perpetvate every thing : aſſemblages, 
nutritions, and diſſolutions, which, 'tis true, vary 
| every day; but in ſuch a manner that one may at 
[ the ſame time ſay, Nothing new under the ſun: no 
| new generation: no kind whatever that exiſted 
not from the very beginning. Now, this truth, 
which the experience of ſo many ages has ſo con- 
ſtantly taught us, the legiflator of the Hebrews 
kaew, and decided it in theſe few words: On the 
Sa e xe ui D 
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The Pur- ſeventh day, ſays he, God ended his work which 


he had made, and reſted on the ſeventh day from 
all his works which he had done. 

From that time the world has revolved. All is 
in motion on the earth, and within its very bow- 
els. All is unfolded and nouriſhed upon its ſurface. 
The ſupplies of the inanimate maſſes and of the 
living ſpecies are thereon diſperſed, ſeparated, re- 
united, and mingled, according to conſtant and 
ſimple laws, whereby God has for ever regu— 
lated the effects of motion. If he ever ſwerves 
from theſe laws, it will be when the exception 
20pe.4r5 to him better than the uniformity. But he 
has provided for every thing. All proceeds from 


him as from its immediate cauſe: nor will ever 


motion, nor the hand of man, or any other ima- 
ginable cauſe, be able, through the long ſeries of 
years, to add to God's works either the leaft of 
worms, or the minuteſt grain of earth or metal ; 
becauſe a worm and an clementary grain are na- 
tures known to him alone, and becauſe be has entered 
into bis reſt, after having produced whatever was 
neceſſary for the di ration of the world. 

This philoſophy of Moſes is far more fatisfac- 
tory than that which pretends to explain every 
thing to us by lines or by numbers, by vortices or 
by attractions. Theſe cauſes may be ſtudied to a 
certain degree, if God employs them in nature. 
They may be made uſe of to explain by way of 
conjecture, and as probably as poſſible, the mo- 
tion of the univerſe. But the knowledge of motion 
is not the knowledge of the creation. Any ſyſtem 
of phyſicks, in which the cauſes prepared to main- 
tain the world, are looked upon as the cauſes 
themſelves of the ſeveral parts of nature, makes 
us deviate from truth; ſince it refers the origine 
and formation of every thing to ſuch cauſes as can 
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ingender nothing, and dries up our hearts by ſub- The Pux- 
SICKs of 


ſtituting an imaginary mechaniſm to the inten- 
tions and adorable purpoſes of the Almighty. 
Whereas, in the phyſicks of Moſes, goodneſs 
conſtantly attends exact truth, 

After he has acquainted man with what he owes 
to God, by informing him that whatever is in the 
heavens, on the earth, in the fea, and in the air, 
has its nature, place, and degree of excellence, im- 
mediately from God: after having made us ſen- 
ſible, by the order of the works of the Lord, of 
which man is the laſt, that they are ſo many pre- 
parations deſigned for us; he next to gratitude 
inſpires us with humility, in acquainting us with 
the precaution God has made uſe of to prevent 
man's becoming the admirer of his own excellence, 
on account of his being ſo favourably treated. 
God, ſays Moſes, took ſome of the duſt of the ground, 


and therewith formed the body of man. This truth, 


like all the foregoing, is ſtill confirmed by experi- 
ence. When the body of man is diſſolved after 
his death, there remains of it only what conſtituted 
the primitive baſis thereof; even a little duſt or 
aſhes. Nought and duſt: ſuch is our origine, and 
the term of our terreſtrial] life. 

Men, 'tis true, would fain have it, that Moſes, 
in teaching us theſe ſo affecting truths, had like- 
wiſe taught us what the light and fire, what gold 
and earth, what our life and ſoul are; in ſhort, 
that he had told us all. But if he who has made the 
elementary natures, and the living ſpecies, has 
judged that the ſervice, not the knowledge of 
them, would be uſeful to us in our preſent ſtate; 
of courſe it is evident, that Moſes has taught us 
what we are concerned to know, and has omitted 


only what does not belong to us. On the other 


hand, that philoſophy which loſes ſight of the in- 
tentions 
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The Pur- tentions of God, and of the relation of all the crea- 
sicksoef tyres of this world to one and the ſame end, and 
Mosts- undertakes to explain to us the bottom of beings, 
and to make them all come out of one and the ſame 
clay put in motion, ridiculouſly pretends to force 
a barrier which God keeps ſhut to us, and is con- 
tradictory to all nature, 
as any one, ever ſince the days of Tubal 
Cain, when metals were firſt handled, been able 
to know what a particle of fine gold duſt was? 
Man nevertheleſs pretends to know what the ſoul 
and the univerſe are. But a complete proof of the 
vanity of the promiſes of thoſe who pretend to 
conſtruct the world by motion, or by ſome other 
general law, is, that when you ſeriouſly ask them 
what a particle of gold is; they in all ſchools an- 
{wer you, that it 1s a parcel of the primitive mat- 
ter, to which a certain turn has been given. Here 
Ariſtotle and Deſcartes go hand in hand. They 
will ſay the very ſame thing ofa grain of ſand. If 
they add in their definition, that gold is yellow and 
fuſible; that ſand is inflexible and tranſparent z 
my eyes had told me this before I went to ſchool. 
They of courſe have taught me nothing. 

The palpable difference which I find between 
the philoſophy of Moſes and the ſyſtematical phi- 
lofophy, which they emphatically call the great 
phyſicks, is, that Moſes agreeing with experi- 
ence, leads me to the truth which I want, by 
ſhewing me, that whatever is upon the earth came 
out of the hands of God, and has been put there 
in order to ſerve and exerciſe man. He renders 
me grateful, active, and happy: Whereas the 
pretended great naturaliſts, by attributing every 
thing to matter put gn motion, murder the time of 
their diſciples, and torture their brains with an 
unintelligible fabrick, wherein nothing is con- 
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nected with the deſigns of God, nothing every 0 The Pux- 


the heart with any ſentiment, and in which every 
thing is done without God's having any ſhare in Its 
or ſeeming to have had man in view. 

I remember the endeavours I ſometimes have 
ſeen people making to excuſe Moſes, whoſe crea- 
tion did not ſquare withthe fabrick which had been 
ſince contrived. This they did at leaſt to acquit 
certain points of improbability. Moſes, they ſaid, 
is not againſt us: he muſt not ſtand in our way, Be. 
cauſe he has treated theſe things, not according to the 
great phyſicks, but according to the popular notions. 
Let us ſee whether thoſe ideas which are thought 
not very exact in his recital, are indeed ſo popular 
as they are ſaid to be. For inſtance, the diſtinc- 
tion of the inferior waters from the ſuperior, which 
in the recital of Moſes are infinitely attenuated, 
and placed far above the clouds: the indepen- 
dence he eſtabliſhes between the body of the 
light and that of the ſun: the repoſe of God, or 
the ceſſation of all new productions ſince the crea- 
tion of man; theſe notions are indeed in no re- 
ſpect popular. Moſes has not been contented with 
them out of popularity. They are on the contrary 
truths very ſurpriſing, and very oppoſite to all 
prejudices, We neither ſee nor even ſuſpect the 
collection of theſe rarefied waters, which experi- 
ence demonſtrates to be diſperſed all round us, 
and in the pureſt air. We from habit readily 
look upon the light as an emanation of the ſun; 
becauſe it communicates to us the impreſſion it 
receives therefrom : and the great Newton himſelf 
thought he had found reaſons which authorized 
him ſufficiently to think on this point as the com- 
mon people do. We naturally think we every day 
ſee new beings 3 becauſe we ſee to-day unſoldings, 
increaſes, or diſunions, which did not appcar 
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yeſterday. On this account it is, that the Heathens 
were ſhocked at hearing the Jews ſay, that God 
produced no longer any new beings, and that they 
were ſcandalized at ſeeing them celebrate the re- 
poſe of God by every ſeven day's reſt; a reſt, 
which in the minds of the Heathens, paſled for a 


ſhameful repreſentation of God's wearineſs (a). Here 


Moſes, without any ſcruple, ſpeaks directly 
againſt the prejudices of both the learned and the 
ignorant. He informs us, that the body of the 
light exiſted before the ſun; and that it drew not 
its origine from it. He teaches us the exiſtence of 
a ſupernal ſea, which had eſcaped the eyes of the 
philoſophers, and which they could not be recon- 
ciled to in his recital. He in ſhort, by the work of 
ſix days, and the reſt of the ſeventh, teaches us 
what no philoſopher ever deigned to acquaint us 
with, viz. that all is connected in nature; that the 
ſame intention which has conſtructed every one and 
all of its individual parts, has made them referring, 
to the ſervice and inſtruction of man; and that 
man, for whom the whole is deſtined, being cre- 
ated, the work of God 1s finiſhed : that God, after 
this, will ſet all nature a going, but ſhall never 
produce any thing more therein, What he men- 
tions in ſo few words about the creation of the wo- 
man, in order to render marriage for ever honour- 
able ; the intentions, he ſays, the Lord had of 
placing man upon the earth, to cultivate and im- 
prove every part of it, are mighty plain inſtruc- 
tions indeed : but they are infinitely ſuperior to 
the morals and phylicks of the philoſophers ; ſince 
theſe few words are at one and the ſame time the 
baſis of all true ſociety, the manifeſtation of the 


(a) Septima queque dies tur pi damnata veterno, 
Tanquam laſſati mollis imago Dei. 
Rutil. Claud. Itiner J. 1. 
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deſign of God in his work, and of courſe the rule De Pay- 


of all the duties of man. 

Who can have taught the legiſlator of the He- 
brews principles ſo very fruitful, and of ſo great 
efficacy with regard to good manners, together 
with a ſet of phyſicks ſo ſingular, and yet ſo very 
intelligible, ſince every point of it is juſtified by 
experience? Is he indebted for the knowledge of 
theſe truths, to a tradition perpetuated among his 
people, from the firſt man down to thoſe of his 
own time ? Is he indebted for it to any expreſs 
revelation, or only to the clearneſs of his genius ? 
Chuſe which ſide you pleaſe. For my part, I 
begin to liſten to Moſes, as the moſt credible of 


maſters, even before I have examined the proofs 
of his miſſion, 
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THI 


CONSEQUENCES 


The reſult 
of the H1s- 
TORY of 
the HEea- 
VEN. 


Reſulting from the 


HIS IT OR V 


F IT 


HE AVE N. 


BOOK the Fourth. 


R O M the compariſon we have juſt made 
of what the ancients thought concerning the 
pretended celeſtial powers, and of what the 
philoſophers of all ages have imagined concerning 
the production of all beings, with what the Holy 
Scripture and experience teach us about the origine 


of the world, and the uſe we are to make of it, 


we ſee how extravagant. the opinions, and how 


needleſs the reſearches of men have been. The 


Author of nature as it were led them by the hand to 
their true object, both by refuſing to ſatisfy their 
inſatiable cupidity, or to anſwer their queſtions 

concern- 


— 
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concerning the bottom of his works, and by the The reſult 
ſucceſs with which he from day to day rewarded 7 Ae, * 


their manual operations, and experimental re- by He- 
ſearches. But inſtead of quietly keeping within vex. 


( 


11 


2 


de univerſal ignorance. But Moſes and experience {1 
he on the contrary encourage us to work, and to 7 
he make reſearches, by informing us, that God has {1 
ng ſubjected to us whatever is upon the earth, and that 1 
ly he crowns the operations of our hands with never- il 
ine failing rewards. The other half of the philoſo- {1 
it, phers taking too great a complacency in the lights id 
ow and penetration which are granted to us, give man i 
'he to underſtand, that his capacity extends to every 
to thing. But Moſes and experience inform them, 
zeir that they are upon the earth, not indeed to know 
ons the bottom and grounds of God's works, but to 
rn- 3-2 improve 


＋ 
4 
x 
„ 
; 


the order of their condition, and within the bounds 
of their power, they have all entertained hopes of 
arriving at the molt ſublime knowledge, or at 
the molt ſingular proſperity 3 and in their buſy 
diſquietude, have not only imbraced nothing 
but ſhadows, but have all of them loſt the ſolid 
ſat:sfa&tion which is inſeparable from modeſty, la- 
boriouſneſs, and gratitude, in which all our phi- 
loſophy conſiſts. Let us from the laſt of the learned 
go back to the firſt man, whoſe writings have been 
handed down to us: and after having put all the 
philoſophers on one ſide, let us again put Moſes 
on the other. The latter is the only perſon whoſe 
philoſophy does not lead us into errors. Expe- 
rience contradicts them all, and ſpeaks in favour 
of Moſes. 

One half of the philoſophers being ſurpriſed at 
their meeting with nothing but profound dark- 
neſs, whenever they attempt to penetrate further 
than the teſtimony of their ſenſes, indecently curſe 
the condition of man, and condemn him to an 
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The reſult improve them by their labour and management: 
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STORY of 
the Hea- 
VEN, 


that man is not born a philoſopher, but a husband- 
man; and that his wiſdom conſiſts in making virtue 
and labour go hand in hand. 

The preaching of the goſpel has, I confeſs, ad- 
ded a vaſt increaſe of lights to the firſt revelation : 
and the grace of the Lord has multiplied the ex- 
amples of an uprightneſs, and a ſanctity of man- 
ners, which the moſt ſublime philoſophy had 
even no knowledge of. But the ſplendor and 
ſtrength of this preaching had no other aim but 
the reformation of man's affections. It has altered 
nothing in the order of our learning: and natural 
ſciences, though ſuſceptible of great increaſe, yet 
continue to be confined within bounds, which they 
ſhall never tranſgreſs. 

When the divine Word, by whom every thing 
was made in the degree of perfection ſuitable to 
every being, came down to viſit his work, he re- 
formed nothing but what was out of order. He 
has not reformed the ceconomy of nature, the cor- 
poreal world, becauſe every part of it was accord- 
ing to order, and faithfully followed the firſt law 
of the Creator. The work of God was as con- 
ſtant as his will, which never changes. This the 
pſalmiſt expreſſes in the following words, which 
are full of energy and dignity * : For ever, O 
« Lord, thy word is ſettled in heaven, Thy 
« faithfulneſs is unto all generations. Thou haſt 
* eſtabliſhed the earth, and it abideth. They 
continue this day according to thine ordinances : 
« for all are thy ſervants, ? 


* In æternum, Domine, ver- & permanes Ordinatione tua 
bum tuum permanet in calo: in perſeverat dies, quoniam omnia 
generationem & generationem ſerviurt tibi. Pſ. cxix. 89, Ge. 
veritas tua: fundaſti terram, 


Man 


he | 


an 
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Man alone has wanted a reform : becauſe he had The reſult 


liberty, 


To his indifference for truth and for the Hi. 
STIRY of 


ſolid bleſſings; in ſhort, to the diſorder of his % Hel 


will it is, that the divine Word has applied his vex. 


wholſome grace. Bur he has not changed the 
order of his ſenſations, He has not deſtined him 
here below for a completer knowledge of nature. 
He has not, in forming man, deviated from his 
firit plan. This divine wiſdom, all the words of 
which are ſo many rules fruitful in lights, ſentiments, 
and good works, in thoſe days when it deigned to 
converſe with us, has never uttered the leaſt word, 
which granted to man's curioſity, concerning the 
ſtructure of the univerſe, any thing more than what 
the primitive relations had done. Tis true, it in- 
vites us to the conſideration of the beauty of the 
works of God, and of the wonders of his provi— 
dence. Behold, it ſays, What the grains of corn 
thrown into the earth become. See the birds of 
the heaven, and their methods of ſubſiſting. Con- 
ſider the lilies of the fields, and their magnificent 
attire. But what does it deſign this ſtudy for ? 
What is the aim of the reſearches it adviſes us to 
make ? Is it in order to diſtinguiſh ourſelves by 
profound learning, or in order to arrive at the 
intimate knowledge of the nature of whatever we 
behold ? Such a knowledge was fit only to give us 
diſtraction, and to lead us aſtray into empty ſpe- 
culations : whereas the purport of all the advires 
our Saviour gives us is, to make us work with a 
perfect confidence in the providence of our heavenly 
Father, and to encourage us to the ſervice of our 
brethren. 

Being once informed by the ancient tradition, 
by the new revelation, and by the experience of 
all ages, that God, when he put in us a principle 
of knowledge, and a ſtock of curioſity, has never- 
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The reſult theleſs confined our ſcience to what was ſufficient 
of the H's- to ſupply the matter of our works, and to aſſiſt 
TORY of | 

the HEA. the practice of every virtue; that whatever goes 
VEN. beyond theſe bounds is nothing but miſery, and 
an oppoſition to the order eſtabliſhed : We may 
after this very eaſily know the juſt value of our 
ſtudies, and contract a truly judicious notion of 
ſciences, in order to retrench whatever is uſeleſs or 
falſe, and to make ourſelves certain of whatever is 
ſolid in them. 

All our ſtudies, I mean thoſe which have not 
the evangelical truth eſpecially for their object, 
may be reduced to the belles lettres and philoſo- 
phy. A practice reſulting from our wants re- 
quires that we ſhould underſtand the ancient wri- 
ters, and the languages of thoſe people, whoſe 
thoughts, inventions, polity, and hiſtory, we are 
concerned to know. By another no leſs rational 
cuſtom, we by the aſſiſtance of the beſt maſters in 
philoſophy, early acquirea ſufficient knowledge of 
the diſcoveries and obſervations made before us, 
in order to facilitate our labour, by previouſly 
making our advantage by that of others. But 
ſeveral miſtakes reign in theſe ſtudies, which often 
ruin the principal benefit of them, and which 
we find the corrective or. remedy of in the hiſtory 
we have juſt made of the origine of nature, and of 
[ its deſtination. 

0 If the belles lettres are valuable only in propor- 
I tion as they may aſſiſt our knowledge, and make 
Wy us reap the benefit of our labour, one of the firſt 
abuſes is to confine ourſelves, as we but too often 
do, within a ſuperficial ſtudy of the ancient lan- 
guages. We thus deprive ourſelves of the only 
means we have of applying to our own uſe the 
experience of thoſe who went before us, and who 
have borrowed the aſſiſtance of the learned lan- 


guages, 
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guages, to impart their diſcoveries and thoughts The reſult 


to us. We gladly beſtow all due praiſes on the of the His- 


RY of 


labour of ſuch as endeavour to improve their own % He- 


taſte, by the reading of the ancients. Italy and ves. 


Greece have given birth to works, whoſe beauties 
well diſcerned cannot but adorn the mind, and 
cauſe it to acquire ſome delicacy. But there 1s 
danger, or rather a real loſs, in confining ourſelves 
within what belongs only to taſte, or in being 
wholly taken up with what is merc}y agreeable, 
and with mere ways of thinking. In thus ſetting 
bounds to our ſtudies, we run the riſque of ialling 
into affected wit, of being ſatisfied with glittering 
lights, and with filling up our lives with frivolous 
amuſements, as thoſe do who paſs away theirs 
in making themſelves perfect in the practice of cheſs 
or of tick-tack. The ſtudy of languages ought 
to be more ſerious, and more extenſive. It ought 
to take in almoſt all the turns and terms that have 
any relation to the religion of people, to the pro- 
ductions of each country, to reſpective exchanges, 
to the invention of every age, and to the cuſtoms 
of the ſeveral ages. 

*T is true, the multitude of the terms and ob- 
jects renders the task a little hard: but this method 
carries its recompence and the amends of our trou- 
ble along with it, by an uninterrupted ſeries of diſ- 
coveries. We can hardly find out the meaning of 
one ſingle term that puzzles us in Pliny, without 
learning ſome uſeful truth at the ſame time, whether 
the obſervation of Pliny happens to be confirmed by 
the experience of after- times, or rectified by the 
latter or not. Nor is a judicious mind leſs pleaſed 
with making itſelf ſure of underſtanding a point of 
natural hiſtory, that is, of one of our proper bleſſ- 
ings, than it is with having in the reading of Ho- 
race perceived all the delicacy of ſome happy epi- 
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The reſult thet. Study ing nothing but the modern phyſicks, 


. the He and overlooking delicate learning, and the reading 
TORY of , 2 8 7 
che Hea- of the ancients, is depriving one's ſelf of a proviſion 
VEN. already made of experiments, models, and ſciences. 
— lt is introducing a rough uncouth kind of learning, 
and ſubſtituting in the ſchools ruſticity to barbarity. 
On the other hand, confining one's ſelf to the 
charms of language, and the beauties of the pro- 
ductions of wit, without making the whole ſub- 
ſervient to the knowledge of God's works, to the 
ſtudy of the human heart, and to the ſupply of 
ſome of the wants of mankind, is forgetting that 
we have a foul and bowels: it is ſacrificing our time, 
brethren, and duties, to a vain pleaſure, and to 
the moſt unfruitful idleneſs. What does a man's 
being a wit, or reading amuſing things, ſignify to 
mankind ! It would avail as much as if he was a 
petit-maitre, always converſing about gaming or 
hunting, about balls and plays, ribbons and head- 
dreſſes 3 the utility and charity being nearly the 
ſame on either ſide. f | 5 
Another diſorder common enough in the ſtudy 
of the belles lettres, and which moſt frequently is 
a mere conſequence of the firſt, conſiſts in imploy- 
ing ſtill in the ordinary language, or in what you 
call witty productions, the notions of the poetical 
world, and the names of the heathen gods : which 
does us more damage than we are apt to think. 
Whether Ihe abuſe of the ſtudy of the portical heaven is, 
the names that among men who pretend to reaſon, delicacy, 
2 ys and religion, there is a conſiderable number, who, 
the fable all their life- time, feed upon the rubbiſh of pagan- 
sught to iſm, and enervate their reaſon by approving of no 


be uſed. Other ſtyle, but that which they call the language of 


the gods. They know all the claſſes of the heathen 
deities, and the long ſeries of their adventures. 
The metamorphoſes are the common * of 
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their gardens and galleries; nor are they willing The reſult 
to ſee or read any thing but what is imbelliſhed 9 % 
with ſome few ſtrokes of the heathen antiquity. 75 
Their indifference for all the reſt ſhews they are ves. 


rſuaded, that out of Rome or Athens, out of 
the notions of Homer and Ovid, there are no longer 
any charms, nor any ſenſe or ſatisfaction to be ex- 
pected. But do they know that they thereby give 
us a very di fad vantageous notion of their religion 


— 
and capacity, and even of their taſte? 


I ſhall never be ſuſpected of blaming a ſober 
ſtudy of the heathen gods, and poetica} heroes, 
ſince it is indiſpenſably neceſſary for the facilitating 
the reading of the authors of the golden age, and 
the underſtanding of the tombs, medals, and all 
the ancient monuments. I only complain of the 
uſe made of theſe heathen figures in our furnitures, 
and of the introduction of theſe ancient names into 
our ſtyle. Firſt, do not thoſe, who on all occa- 
fions make a ſhew of the objects of paganiſm, give 
room to think, that notwithſtanding their not 
having ſacrificed to Cupid or Bacchus, they are 
no whit leſs filled with heathen ſentiments ? May 
they not be ſuſpected of being idolaters in their 
hearts? Tis true, they all of "them give it out, 
that they honour virtue; that probity is precious 
with them; and that they ſhould be vcry ſorry to 
ſee their children ſwerve from good Manners, or 
indulging debauchery. But what opinion can we 
entertain of their conduct, or of their ſecret diſpo- 
ſitions, when their converſation and libraries, their 
concerts of mulick, and the ornaments of their 
houſes, are ſo many inſtructions of voluptuouſneſs, 
and the encomiums of every kind of vice? Leſt we 
ſhould miſtake the object of their religion, they 
make a publick profeſſion of it, in cauſing an adul- 
terous Venus, or ſome infamous rape, to be painted 
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The reſult 
of the His- 
TORY of 
the Hea- 
VEN. 


The HISTORY 


on the four ſides of their coach. However, 1 
ſhall believe, that this idolatry of theirs is only 
a ſtoop to cuſtom, and that faſhion has a greater 
part in it than the corruption of the heart. I chuſe 
here to blame nothing but their judgment: and 
likely they do not approve of thoſe vices of which 
they expoſe the emblemsevery where; ſince, when 
their daughters happen to practiſe the inſtructions, 
which they have taken care inceſſantly to repeat to 
them by the aſſiſtance of muſick, painting, and 
romances ;z they are ſincerely vexed at it, even 
ſo as ſometimes to die for grief. Sure, it is a 
ſtrange miſtake to diſplay whatever can render 
vice alluring, and then to think that forbiddin 
only will be ſufficient to prevent it. But though we 
ſhould ſtyle this diſorder only a whim, or a want 
of judgment, there will always be contradictors 
enow, to which this cenſure will ſtill appear exceſ- 
ſive. There is however nothing but a vitiated 
reaſon, and a corrupt taſte, that can revive theſe 
figures, and poetical names. 

We have ſeen that the gods and goddeſſes 
(though men thought they had at length unmasked 
them, and found that they were hiſtorical perſo- 
nages yet) originally had no manner of connexion 
with the hiſtory of any man that ever lived on 
earth : that they were not even ſo much as allego- 
ries or emblems, deſtined to teach phyſicks and 
morality : but that they in their inſtitutions were 
nothing but ſignificant characters, appointed to 
inform the people of the courſe of the ſun, the 
ſequel of the feaſts, and the order of the annual 
works. If the poetical adventures are only ſtories 
full of ſcandal and abſurdity, contrived on purpoſe 
to have ſomething to ſay of theſe figures, whoſe 
meaning was no longer underſtood after the inven- 
tion of the current writing; is it not an exceſſive 


puerility, 
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puerility, nay, a criminal imprudence, to be for The reſult 
ever renewing theſe little ſtories, which are no leſs 25 2 Eis- 


hurtful than uſeleſs, which in every reſpect claſh % . 
with reaſon and good manners, and have no other yex. 


tendency but to pervert ſuch as take a liking to 
them ? 

Beſides the unavoidable ridicule of employing 
figures void of ſenſe, and terms deſtitute of ſig- 
nification, are not all the rules of good taſte offended 
by this odd medly of antique and modern pieces, 
of real and fictitious perſonages, of reaſonable and 
airy notions, which education, nature and religion 
equally contradict ? 

The uſe of theſe fiftions, they ſay, is on the 
contrary a proof of a nice taſte in thoſe who ad- 
mit them. They corrupt no body, becauſe they 
are given only for fables : and as they are connected 
with the language and manners of the Greek and 
Latin authors, a man ſhews his erudition, and 
pleaſes his reader by lively repreſentations, in imi- 
tating the ſtyle and notions of theſe admirable wri- 
ters. The heathen gods are almoſt inſeparable 
from the belles lettres. Any body may beallowed 
to be a man of letters, and nothing more. A 
man of wit, who confines himſelf within that 
ſphere, may then without harm revive this ancient 
language, which he has luckily contracted the habit 
of, and ſeaſonably imploy a tew fabulous touches, 
which give the imagination a larger field to expa- 
tiate in than truth can do, which is always more 
ſimple, and more reſerved. Beſides, what will 
become of painting, if you take from it this only 
means of ſpeaking to the eyes, by preſenting to 
them intellectual beings, under the emblems of 
ſenſible objects? What will become of poetry it- 
ſelf, which is nothing but a perpetual picture, if 
you take from it the per ſonages of fable? 1 
| from 
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The reſult from us beauties like theſe, is giving a mortal blow 


to good taſte, 

To be ſenſible whether theſe notions are folid 
or frivolous, it is ſufficient to refer them all to one 
rule, the exactneſs of which I believe no body will 
diſpute, viz. that good taſte can never be ſatisfied, 


when reaſon and common ſenſe are offended. 


1. It is a very wrong notion, that the uſe of 
fables is of no conſequence, and no way detrimen- 
tal to the mind. Though the ancients were very 
far from believing all the adventures attributed to 
their gods, what was ſaid of their deities had (at 
leaſt with regard to them) an air of probability, 
and was agreeable to the common perſuaſion, or 
the publick religion: whereas theſe notions are now- 


a · days acknowledged frivolous. What a ſtrange 


entertainment for reaſon, and for reaſon too in its 
dawn, to be for ever exerciſed upon objects it knows 
to be abſurd or void of reality ! I no longer inſiſt on 
the danger to which virtue is expoſed by images 
which ſhock and diſhonour it. I content myſelf 
with ſaying, that the habit of buſy ing one's ſelf 
upon falſe and imaginary objects, confines the mind, 

renders it trifling, and alters the natural integrity 
of it. A man ſolely taken up with fictions and 
meta morphoſes, is ſo much accuſtomed to theſe 
too ſenſible ideas, that things barely reaſonable 
appear to him cold and lifeleſs. He contracts an 
indifference for truth. The ſimplicity of nature 


becomes inſi pid to him; and reaſon either has no 


longer any influence upon him, or loſes with him 
all its privileges. The proof of what I advance, 
may be found in the trifling character of choſe 
who aſſiduouſly frequent publick ſnews, and are 
much taken up with balls and plays. Carry them 
from Paris into one of our provinces, and you Pp uite 


diſtract them. And indeed, how canany body Ad 
when 


of the HEAVEN. 


when the ſun is no longer to be ſeen getting his The reſuls 
chariot ready, or when one is no longer guided 2 H1- 


by the divine daughter of Jupiter ? A country 


lady, who is barely judicious, obliging, and un- yex. 


affected, tires them even to death: and in the ſu- 
periority of their taſte and diſcernment, they 
think her very unhappy or very ſilly, to delight in 
places where the ſun ſhines, and where common 
ſenſe dwells. That's too trivial. Plain nature 
and pure reaſon have an ignoble outſide that chills 
their blood. They long for things romantick and 
marvellous. They mult needs haſten back to Paris. 
A husband will in vain repreſent the exigency of 
his affairs, and his inclination for rural amuſe- 
ments: there is no reſiſting the tempration : there 
is no continuing any longer in the country. The 
mother and the daughters think ſolitude a horrible 
priſon. He is obliged to give over all his pro- 
jects; and, in order to reſtore to the ladies the plea- 
ſure of an empty ſnew, he abandons his delight- 
ful country; that country whoſe improvements are 
promoted by the preſence of the maſter; that coun- 
try in ſhort where he is ſovereign. : 

A diſguſt for what is ſolid is the neceſſary effect 
of the inchantment of theatres and fables. Will 
a young gentleman, whoſe whole education con- 
ſiſts in theſe fictions, be a hero, or a petit: maitre ? 
When the young judge is taken up with theſe 
ſhining trifles, the laws and his ſtudy are gloomy 
and melancholy objects in his eyes. The ſame con- 
tagion ſpoils the noviciate of a holier ſtate. Thus 
men paſs away their youth among the gods. At 
their leaving the ſchools, they find them again on 
the ſtage, where theſe ſpeak a language which re- 
quires no maſter, nor any application to be under- 
ſtood. All publick ſhews repeat their adventures, 


You find them in your cantata's, ſongs, in the 
decorations 
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The reſult decorations of your apartments, gardens, and pub- 


of the His- 
TORY of the 
Heaven, 


lick piazza's. Ingravings, pictures, poems, mu- 
ſick, pleaſant writings, learned diſſertations, all 
in ſhort conſpire to ſnew us under an honour- 
able and pleaſing outſide, actions puniſhed by 
the laws, and abſurdities diametrically oppoſite to 
common ſenſe. All theſe cares, and conſiderable 
expences, aim not at perſuading us of the reality of 
Jupiter*s gallantries : but their intention is, under 
borrowed names, and the ſhelter of a mask, to fill 
our thoughts with pleaſures, and indulge our paſ- 
ſions. Thus they at mighty coſts maintain our 
hearts in a ſpirit of irreligion, and our minds in a 
continual ſeries of wanton ſports, whoſe reſult muſt 
needs be an idle puerility that weakens our cha- 
racer, infeebles our talents, and, by giving us 
a diſguſt for all our duties, intirely ruins the reality 
of them. 

An exception, they ſay, muſt be admitted in 
favour of the beaux eſprits, or of the men of let- 
ters, who may without any danger, and even with 
ſome utility, exerciſe themſelves in the noble ſty le 
of the ancients. But how can they not ſee, that 
it is they themſelves, who, by this reſervation, 
occaſion the whole evil we are complaining of ? 

There is a great difference to be made between 
their amuſements, and the labour of an academick 
or a profeſſor in rhetorick. A man may even very 
well be contented with leſs ; with grammar for in- 
ſtance, or with muſick : becauſe a grammarian 
and a good mulician are men of uſe to ſociety. But, 
except a few perſons who make it their bulineſs to 
inſtruct us in antiquity, it is not, methinks, na- 
tural to ſet up in the world on the footing of a man 
of letters. And though one ſhould be poſſeſſed of 


the moſt valuable literature, yet will that intitle no 


body to talk in the nonſenſical ſtrain, 
n 
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* ; In the firſt place, I ſay, that ſetting out in the The refs 

world for a man of letters, and being nothing more, e * 
is playing an ill part. Wit, erudition, and let- + co: a 
4 5 ters, are uſeful means to arrive at ſomething better.. 


They help us to converſe with men of all ages 


4 and nations, to make our advantage of their know- 
e ledge, and afterwards to impart the ſame lights to 
of others. Except on theſe occaſions, wit and letters 
Tr are weapons, of which it ill becomes us to make a 
11 ſhew. No body in the world will boaſt of being 
{. poſſeſſed of an excellent jack. He that has a very 
* fine pump is glad to uſe it to water his garden: but 
a he derives no other advantage from it. What 
ſt would one ſay of a man who ſhould apply his for- 
5 tune to the procuring himſelf the beſt hounds, and 
18 ſhould paſs away his time with them in the ken- 
y nel, without either ſelling any of them, or with- 
out ever hunting? I have known another, who 
n had made a conſiderable collection of watch-ma- 
t- ker's tools. He would needs have them of the 
h moſt perfect ſmoothneſs, of the beſt temper, and 
le of an exquiſite exactneſs. He cauſed them to be 
* ſent him from England, and ſhewed them his friends 
» with much ſatisfaction. He even diſcourſed ſen- 
| ſibly enough about watch-making ; but he never 
n made any watches. He had never intirely taken 
k to pieces one ſingle pendulum clock; nor was his 
y own clock extremely well managed. 
I A ſingularity of this kind is rare, I confeſs, and 
n it will ſeldom happen that a man informs the pub- 
t, lick, that he will ſhew to all comers a cabinet hung 
0 round with joiners tools. But nothing is ſo com- 
4 monly met with as people ridiculouſly fond of paſ- 
n ſing for men of letters, and who ſpeak or write for 
of no other end but to make a ſhew of wir. 
0 People ſpeak not for ſpeaking ſake, one would 
be apt to ſay. They do it with an intention of 
n uttering 
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uttering ſomething uſeful. The title or rank of 
man of letters is not a condition to which people 
can confine themſelves. Literature and the beau- 
ties of ſpeech muſt be made ſubſervient either to 
the pulpit or the bar : juſt as you make uſe of a 
gun to ſhoot with, and an ax to hew down a tree, 
But the belleslettres may ſometimes be made a bare 
means of amuſement. Are not there innocent di- 
verſions which we may allow ourſelves in after 
labour ? We ſhall doubtleſs find a greater variety 
of them in a delicate literature, than in a ſhop 

every-where adorned with chiſels and planes. 
That is true: but when men of letters, not ſa- 
tisfied with looking out for diverſion in works 
already compoſed, attempt to become authors 
themſelves, and to entertain us with amuſing pro- 
ductions, can they think it a ſure means to this end 
to be perpetually calling in their Greek and Latin 
mythology ? I ſhall nor inſiſt any longer upon the 
pernicious conſequences of this their fond cant; 
and I am contented with complaining of their en- 
deavour to inſlave the minds of their readers to this 
antiquated jargon, inſtead of conforming their 
ſtyle to ſound reaſon, to our wants, ideas, and 
various characters. Do they fanſy either that they 
ſhew me a grand object, or affect me very power- 
fully, when they make Jupiter and Neptune de- 
bate upon the intereſts that put Lewis XII. at va- 
riance with the Pope, or when they introduce Mars 
bawling like mad in the plain of Almanza? Tho? 
theſe Gods ſhould ſhake the firmament, one by a 
ſingle frown of his beetle brows, the other by his 
divine roar ; theſe great words give me neither 
pleaſure nor terror, becauſe Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Mars, are no longer with us any thing more than 
three puppets, fit at beſt to come down in a mi- 
raculous 
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raculous manner by a cord, to amuſe children at Te re 
the theatre of Brioche *, or at the opera, * 
Theſe tales, far from being, as they pretend, ;;, c 
a ſource of beauties, of the ſublime. and of gran- vx. 
deur, are no better than a ſource of meanne is and - 
diſguſt to any one that thinks, and is a friend to TL 
truth. People are 57 with aſcending mount Pin- ar Paris for 
das, and with hea Vg Clio's ſongs, or liſtening to playing of 
the inſtructions of old Terpſichore. Far from ad- PPPs. 
miring, we look with an eye of pity and ſcorn 
upon a 'publick ſculpture, wherein a king, whoſe Se [a ports 
memory is dear to us, is exvoſed quite naked “. N 
amidft his people, with a heavy club in bis 
hand, and wearing a full bottomed wig. Whac 
notion would our beaux-elprits have us to enter- 
tain of them, when they peſter us with verſes, in 
which they try to move our compaſſion by the tears 
of Amymone, by the laſt words of the Phaethon- 
tiades, cr by the fighs of SyrinX : What concern 
do they think I can take in the change of Me- 
duſa's hair into ſerpents, or in the fate of the dangh- 
ters of Phorcus? Do they imagire that people woull 
give themſelves the trouble of commenting upon 
their learned complaints? Why lo much appa— 
ratus to ſay {carce any thing, and moſt commonly 
indeed to intimate what ought tc be paſſed over 
in ſilence? T hey perhaps imagine, that by larding 
their ſtyle with thele ont-of-the-wiy expreſſions, 
they convince the publick of their great Jearning, or 
ſhew that they have been converfant with bogs 
a rare inſtance of erudition 1:deed | nay, the 
higheſt degree of impertinence. 
Ir is however uit to plead tor every one. White 
will painters do, if fabſe is thus taken from them? 
But on the other hand, is it juſt to prey upon 
common !enſe, and to feed our eyes with pernicious 
illuſions, in archer to indulge the fancy of painters ? 
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The refule Let them paint nature, and ancient and modern 
ef che He hiſtory. Let them give us a ſeries of natural hiſtory, 


he Let them paint arts and trades, the cuſtoms of 


ven. nations, and the thouſands of ſtrokes that cha- 


racteriſe the human mind. Which of them could 
thus ever exhault the ſtock of theſe noble ſubjects ? 
They are truly inexhauſtible z and yet men think 
themſelves wholly deſtitute, ſo ſoon as they are 
to do without dreams and viſions. 

The chief reaſon for which painters are ſtill au- 
thorized to employ fables and allegories is, that 
they cannot expoſe intellectual ſubjects to the eyes 
and are obliged, in order to render them ſenſible, 
to give them a body and a dreſs. 

But, not to inſiſt on their being in every reſpect 
debarred of this liberty, let them from the bad 
ſucceſs of their allegories ſee, that this neceſſity is 
not near ſo great as they imagine. Who cares for 
gueſſing in the allegorick pictures of Mr. Le Brun, 
and of many others, at what they fanſied they in- 
timated to us? All theſe enigmatick figures make 
that a fatigue which ought to amuſe or inſtruct me. 
A picture being deſigned only to ſhew me what 
I am not told, it is ridiculous, that the under- 
ſtanding of it ſhould at all be a task : and moſt 
commonly when I have obtained the meaning of 
theſe myſterious perſonages, I find that what Fam 
taught is not worth the expence of the allegory. 
Sure, in painting more than in any other art, we 
cannot add to nature without the riſque of ſpoil- 
ing all. | 

Caſt your eyes upon the Coriolanus of Pouſſin, 
and you will ſee hard-by the people who are to ap- 

aſe this angry general, or are about him in a 
Lind of retinue, a woman lying on the ground, and 
leaning her elbow upon a wheel. You will firſt ask 
yourſelf what this woman means ? and after much 

ſtudy, 
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ſtudy, you at laſt gueſs that ſhe is the ſymbolical The reſute 


figure of the way or high-road of Rome, by which A 


8 5 a STORY 
Coriolanus made his army to advance, in order % x 


to invade his own country. 


In the picture of young Pyrrhus tranſported to 


Megara, you ſee near thoſe who try to fave him 
by tording the river that obſtructed their paſſage, 
a luſty man lying by the river ſide, and preſent- 
ing one of his ſhoulders to the current that rolls 
over it in great waves. All the perſonages have 
a ſpeaking lively action: and you even ſee more 
motion in that picture than in the other works 
of this great man, whom they reproach with 
having to an exceſs given to his figures the cold 
air of the antique ſtatues he had ſo much ſtudied. 
The figure of this man who ſeems to receive the 
flow on his arm and ſhoulder, is the only 
enigmatick piece in the whole picture, and you 
muſt think of it a while, e' er you reflect that this 
poſſibly may be the god of the river. 

Pouſſin undoubtedly thought he gave both ſub- 
jects a great imbelliſhment by this outſide of learn- 
ing. But what need have 1 here of a learning 
which is nothing to the purpoſe, which breaks the 
connexion of the real perſonages by the mixture of 
a fictitious one, and obliges me to unfold riddles, 
the ſolution of which is no information to me? In 
vain you alledge, that the back of this god is ad- 
mirably well muſcled, or that the head - dreſs of 
the goddeſs leaning on her wheel is exceeding well 
done, When I ſee the water of the river, a god 
needs not, in order to inform me that it lows, to 
come and ſhew me his muſcles ; and when I ſee 
people in a march, no goddeſs nor any machine 
1s neceſſary to inform me that they are on the 
road, To pleaſe, it * enough that a 2 
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The reſult be well made; neceſſity, common ſenſe, and rea- 
83 ſon, muſt beſides have had a hand in the work. 

che Ha- But if thefe embelliſhments may be falſe, and 
VEN. foreign to painting, becauſe the eye ought never 
to be diverted by what can any way claſh with 
common ſenſe, are they not a thouſand times 
more prepoſterous in poetry ? They are much leſs 
pardonable in poetry, as it may repreſent what- 
ever it pleaſes : and why ſhould ic have recourfe 
to fabulous images, while it may with perſpicuity, 
with a good grace, and wonderful energy, expoſe 
the molt ingenious things, ſuch as our judgments, 
our ſentiments, truth, virtues, and vices ? Lu- 
cretius is a very bad philoſopher, as he builds upon 
principles void of ſenſe, and the whole concludes 
in unintelligible conſequences. But he without the 
aſſiſtance of the gods, or of the leaſt fiction, is a 
very good poet, becauſe he makes lively pictures 
of nature (a) : and who can doubt but a man may, 
without the luggage of theſe ridiculous deities, 
Join to the nobleneſs of ſtyle, and the beauty of the 
images, all the other parts that make a great poet? 
I mean the inv:ntion, the knowledge of manners, 
the art of epiſodizing, that of giving the reader 
a concern by well-contrived ſituations, in ſhort 
the fine diſpoſition of the whole. 

I had a right after diſcourſing on the poetical 
heaven to point out the abuſe made of it, which 
becomes every day greater and greater; and here 
to join my ſolemn wiſhes, that I may ſee real 
beauties and ſolid learning every where ſubſti— 
tuted to theſe frivolous and adulterate imbelliſh- 
ll; ments. Bur though I am fully convinced, that 
the abuſe made of the figures and names of the 
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(a) I krow that Lucretius I appeal fre m th's judgment to 
is commonly fa'd ro be a good the judicious reader. 
philoſopher, and a bad poet: but 
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heathen deities corrupts our underſtanding no leſs The re/lr 
than it does our manners, yet am I ſenſible, that 3 71 


. . . TOR 
in order to inculcate this my perſualion on others, ½% 14... 
this queſtion, inſtead of being tranſitorily men- ves. 


1 tions, would be ſufficient to fix the uſage as to this 

2 point. For which reaſon this magnificent queſtion 

2 naturally devolves to the deciſion of MeſT®, of the 

- academy des belles lettres. Ir belongs to them 

8 alone with ſucceſs to pronounce, whether we ought 

, intirely to baniſh out of our compoſitions the uſe of 

8. fabulous names, or to inform us how far and with 

ao what cautions they may ſtill be tolerated. 

17 Another no leſs fatal diſorder, but which very Diforder 

2. happily diminiſhes every day, is to believe, as all of philo- 

hs the authors of general phylicks have done, that oh. 

e our reaſon was given us evidently to know the 
bottom of natural things from their particular 

a} caules, inſtead of being ſenſible that the whole 

en ſum of our learning amounts to the knowing every 

— 25 day better and better the relations which natural 

wy things have to each other, and to ourſelves, and 

ti. that reaſon was given us to govern and make uſe 

. of what we are taught by experience. 

hat The moſt famous among the philoſophers of 

the later times have preached nothing but evidence. 
Admit of nothing, they ſay, but what is evident ; 

tto nothing but what you evidently conceive; be cauſe 
whatever is evident is true, and one truth being 

1en 44 | * 


tioned, and ſlightly touched upon, ought to be 
thoroughly diſcuſſed, and above all handled by 
people of unqueſtionable diſcernment, and of well 
eſtabliſhed reputation. It a body of learned men, 
of experienced erudition and good taſte, ſhould 
take upon them the examination and deciſion of the 
caſe, they would make a far greater impreſſion on 
the publick than a ſingle private man poſſibly can 
do. Their bare example joined to their diffcrta- 
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connected with another, you thus from evidence 
to evidence finally arrive at knowing every truth. 
Next to this, they take for evidence what they 
have ranged and diſpoſed in the moſt conſequent 
manner they can from very uncertain ſuppoſitions. 
But this modern method, which ſo loudly cries up 
the advantages of an evidence which extends to 
every thing, breeds nothing but illuſory ſyſtems, 
and eternal diſputes. We never ought to under- 
take the ſtudy of philoſophy, in hopes of evidently 
concelving effects, natures, and cauſes. For where 
is the thing which is evident to us ? Can we flatter 
ourſelves with knowing clearly what God, the ſou], 
a body, a maſs of lead, or a ball of clay, are? 
We have a moſt diſtin& conſciouſneſs, nor is it 
in our power not to perceive, that what thinks in 
us, what is willing and unwilling, what rejoices 
and grieves, what diſcerns good from evil, is not 
the ſame thing as the body, which is a mere maſs 
that ſleep and death render incapable of any opera- 
tion, We are conſcious that we did not create 
ourſelves, that we have not made underſtanding, 
nor liberty, nor the organs of our body. We are 
conſcious, that we from without receive impreſ- 
ſions of beauty, order, and utility; that the action 
which cauſes us to experience theſe relations, is ſu- 
perior to us; that it is impoſſible for us to open our 
eyes without being ſtruck with the noble ceconomy 
of nature; that of courſe there is a ſupreme, power- 
ful, wiſe, and bountiful cauſe, which we call God. 
We likewiſe feel the heat of the ſun: we com- 
pute our days: we meaſure our lands: we range 
with ſucceſs the things which God has placed near 
us. A ſenſe of the exiſtence both of created things, 


and of the cauſe which governs them, and the trial 
of their relations with regard to us, are the ſum of 
our knowledge. We diſtinguiſh what exiſts : we 

reaſon 
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reaſon very well upon the uſes they may be put The reſult 


to, and it is ſelf-evident, that to this end we were 


indowed with underſtanding. But let us do our- 1. 
ſelves juſtice. Reaſon was not given us to know vex. 
the bottom, or diſtinctly perceive the nature, of any 


thing whatever. It may be ſaid that our true 
logick does not conſiſt in ſtudying how the mind 
performs its operations, but rather in fully con- 
vincing ourſelves of its deſtination, capacity, and 
limits. It is an inſtrument which God has made, 
and which is very well made. It is altogether 
needleſs metaphy ſically to diſcuſs with Mr. Locke, 
what our underſtanding is, and of what pieces it 
is compoſed. It is juſt as if you ſhould diſſect the 
ſeveral parts of the human leg, in order to learn 
how to walk. Our reaſon and our legs perform 
their functions very well, without ſo many anato- 
mizings and urn The whole art conſiſts 
in exerciſing them without requiring of them more 
than they can perform. Upon this principle we 
may increaſe our knowledge almoſt in the ſame 
proportion as we multiply our experiments. We 
every day find out new uſes, as we acquire new 
lights. We on the ſame account become dearer 
to mankind, or at leaſt have the advantage of pro- 


curing ourſelves uſetul employments, and of be- 


coming better. For each diſcovery or new light 
pointing out to us ſome new bounty of the Creator, 
we may in the ſame proportion grow more pious, 
more grateful, and more reſigned to the decrees of 
his providence. The principle of experience there- 
fore has no other tendency but to make philoſo- 
phers modeſt, uſeful to others, and enjoy a ſolid 
ſatisfaction themſelves : whereas the perſuaſion of 
an evidence, which we do not perceive, and which 
1s not in the order of God's ways with regard to 


us, fills our minds with empty hopes, breeds none 
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1he reſult but preſumpruous ſyſtems, and leads us to endlefs 
8 difficulties, to an almolt univerſal inutility, and 
”e Hua. Often to the molt extravagantjunbelicf. 
VEN. People have often endeavoured to make faith 
* and rea ſon ſympathize: but their efforts to this 
„ brag end were unneceſſary: they were aicogether necd- 
Fn lels, ſince the conduct of God with regard to man 
cling faith is conſtantly the fame, whether it be in the order 
with rea- of the truths belonging to our ſalvation, or the 
wu. 
order of phy ſical tuths. They are all equally 
Impenctr.ble to our underſtanding: and God in 
our preſent ſtate is comented with making us cer— 
tain of tne revelation or the reality of them, by 
Jetting us have a glimple of their beauty, and by 
making us ſenſible of their exceilence, without un- 
vciling the bottom of them tous. 

Ic is incongeiveable, and in a manner impoſſible, 
that the ſun ſhould from one moment to another 
convey to the diitance of thirty or fifty millions, 
nay of millions of millions of Icagues, an action, 
a heat, and coloursalways new, Weas little con- 
ccive, and it is a ł ind of avſurdity to us, that the 
light houJd be able to gather in an cye but halt an 
inch broad, or in an intelligent being, 1n a ſpirit, 
the ſenſe, 8 0Y and fight of the whole world. 
God, however, can do it, and does it in reality. 
Of chis he m kes us certain by the teſtimony of our 
ſenſes. Here is then a thing moſt K ver 
diſtinct, and yet incomprehenſible. Welikewile 
find ſome obſcurity in the incarnation of the ecer- 
nal Word, on account of the diſproportion uf two 
natures ſo vaſtly diſtant, But Gd can commu- 
nicate himſelf to his creatures in what manner he 

leates, and he has for our fake procured an innu- 
merable croud of manifeſt proots, à cloud of wit- 
meſſes, to convince us of luis having choſen this me- 
thod. 1 hing 35 being ſo, What docs it avail us to 
1 f e liſte 
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liſten to difficulties, and reply to objections ſtarted The reit 


about the communication of the light of the ſun, Se 
or on the maniteſtation of the light of ſpirits ? Ex- 


perience and matters of fact render both theſe points ven. 


certain, though reaſon 1s equally ſwallowed up in 
either. 

Such a man as Bayle would have proved to any 
benevolent liſtner, that the ſight of terreſtrial ob- 
jects was impoſſible: but they would have let him 
talk on, and not a whit leſs have made uſe of the 
ſpectacle of nature, becauſe arguments muſt yield 
to experience. It is the ſame thing wich the 
clouds wherewiththis raſh logick-chopper hasevery 
where made it his buſineſs to darken the excellency 
of reaſon, of good manners, and of all religion, 
You can never offer to this man or his followers 
any truth, whether natural or revealed, but they 
immediately have recourſe to logick and contro- 
verly. We mult ſce. Let us previouſly examine. 
This may be ſaid. We ſhall ask why ſo? In 
ſhort, they find nothing but uncertainty or dark- 
neſs every where. Nor is it very certain chat the 
ſun ſhines at noon. 

Pray, tell me, moſt profound metaphy licians, 
who will admit of nothing but what your own rea- 
fon has evidently conceived, and who think that 
your underſtanding intitles yq to controul the uni- 
verſe; what is the particulit deſtination of thoſe 
legs God has given you? Probably they are to carry 
your body where-cver you have a mind to remove. 

ray don't you heſitate upon this point. We do 
you the honour of thinking, that you will not con- 
reſt this appointment of your legs. You then gb by 
the help of them, and they coirvey you from your 
apartment into your garden. Come, ſet out: get 
to the top of the Alps, and repair to the coaſt of 
Venice, Pals, if you will, the river Don. Tra- 
; | verſe 
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Now you have reached the coaſts 
But, what hinders you thence to go as 
far as the ſouthern continent, and even to proceed 
ſo as at laſt to get into the moon, or into the pla- 
net Jupiter? There is na conveyance thither, you 
ſay, and your legs are of uſe only on the earth. 
But you who are greater philoſophers than travel- 
lers, you very well know the rightuſe of your legs, 
and yet are ignorant of the uſe of your reaſon. 
God informs you of truths which are matters of 
fact. Of theſe truths he aſſures and convinces 
you by means of your ſenſes, or by ſufficient teſti- 
monies, To this revelation he adds a reaſon which 
inables you to make an excellent uſe of theſe 
truths. But you take it into your head to apply 
your reaſon to the diſcuſſing and conteſting them, 
ro diſputing againſt God himſelf, and to diſpoſing 
his works according to your own deſires. How 
great is your miſtake ! Your reaſon, as well as your 
legs, was to be exerciſed upon the earth. There 
it may regulate your works. It helps you to make 
a right uſe of every thing: it has even the glorious 
prerogative of every where diſcerning the wiſdom 
of the Author of the univerſe, and of being able 
to give him praiſe. But neither will your legs 
carry you into the heavens, nor your reaſon in- 
form you what God ought or ought not to have 
done. It was enough for you to know what he has 
done, to be contented therewith, to adore him, 
and quietly to perſevere in the practice of virtue, 
without ambitiouſly attempting to ſubmit every 
thing to your own judgment. You then have run 
away with diſcuſſions ſuperior to your capacity. 
Your moſt profound reſearches are abſences that 
approach to extravagance ; and the reaſon of the 
humble peaſant, who cultivates his field with ſim- 


plicity, 


„ 


8 
7 
* 
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plicity, has been incomparably better employed The ref: 


than yours. 2 e * 


But inſtead of referring to plain experience men % ys. 
accuſtomed to an intemperance of judgment, let ven. 
us apply to ſuch as ſee the bottom and compoſition 
of things neareſt at hand. For inſtance ; let me 
ask Beker or Stalh *, whether they know what * Two of 
the principles and intimate ſtructure of a pear or '* + 
an apple are. Doubtleſs we know it, they will ſay, ,;47.,7., 
and we alone have a right to ſpeak of it. It little the mo- 
becomes people who never ſaw ſtoves or decom- derv. 
poiitions to pretend to aſſign bounds to our know- 
ledge. As for us, we have a privilege to decide 
upon the ground of beings, the tranſmutability of 
metals, and the true contexture of an apple or a 
pear. We are informed of theſe things by the 
analyſis. | 

Analyſis ! We are indeed much the wiſer for this 
great word. I believe that analyſis ſhews you a 
greater or leſs quantity of certain elements in every 
fruit. But the particular ſtructure of each kind of 
fruit, and the bond of the principles in every one, 
eſcape your ſight. The moſt ingenious among 
your brothers agree, that very often the principles 
of an excellent fruit are not different from thoſe of 
a poiſonous one in the analyſis. But your reaſon, 
which is already confined within bounds ſo very 
narrow with regard to the bond of the principles, 
remains in abſolute darkneſs when it comes to the 
principles themſelves. What is the water you 
find ? What the iron ? What the earth ? Theſe 
three natures to which you arrive in this and all 
other kinds of fruit, are as unknown to you as 
that of your own ſoul, and of the firſt cauſe. You 
ſee here both what has been granted, and what 
denied to your reaſon. The exiſtence and ule of 
things, that 1s your portion : but the bottom of 

every 
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The reſilt every thing remains concealed from you. If God 
of rhe Hi- has eſtabliſhed this order, as you clearly ſee he 


STORY 


ebe Hex- has, who are you, to pretend to tranſgreſs theſe 


VEN. 


bounds, or to complain of the limits he has 


_—— thought fit to preſcribe you? You alchymiſts cry 


aloud, that we are much in the wrong thus to ſet 
bounds to your knowledge, having never made 
any operation, or been converſant with furnaces. 
But we ſufficiently know the hiſtory of them, and 
your reproach is moſt unjult in this place. Iris a 
vague word, as illuſory as your promiſes. The 
miſery in which ſo many rare ſecrets and marvel- 
Jous operations have left you, 1s a ſufficient indica- 
tion of your ignorance. Nay, in good truth, you 
are the only perſons in whom poverty is unpardon- 
able. 

We therefore may very prudently, as to the 
ſucceſs of your pretenſions, adhere to the frequent 
acknowledgments of the judicious chymiſts, who, 
while they become rich by aſſemblings and dil- 
unitings of tried utility, at the ſame time agree, 
that the bottom of bodics is far beyond their ca- 
pacity ; that metals in particular can neither be 
analyſed, nor tranſmuted, nor deſtroyed ; and that 
it is intolerable vanity in any man to afhrm, that 
he can produce a maſs of gold where there was not 
a grain, when at the ſame time the principles of 
gold are {till a ſecret, and we are even ignorant 
whether gold has a variety of principles in it or 
ho pare broke 

This method of referring every thing to the 
experience of facts, rather than to the evidence of 
intimate natures, this maxim of modeſtly being 


_ contented with arguing, upon the beſt ule that may 


be made of what experience inceſſantly reaches 
thoſe who conſult it, is not a notion Which I have 
tramed to my ſelf, nor a rule contrived on purpoſe 

10 
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to charge Gaſſendus or Deſcartes with temerity, The reſuls 


or to blame the conduct of any one elſe, If all 3 
Who reaſon will be pleaſed ſincerely to conſult 3 
theml. Ives, they may eaſily perceive that in all vx. 

the motions either of our heart or hand, we att ——— 
according to the experience we have had of the 
excellence of God's works, of his favours, of our 15 
faculties, wants, and concerns, and of all the poſ- if 
ſible uſes of whatever is about us, without bein 
able clearly to conceive what God, what a body, 
a ſpirit, a muſcle, a fibre, or a metal are. There- 
tore, inſtead of leading the mind aſtray, by the 
promiſes of a true, certain, and evident know- 
ledge of natural things derived from that of their 
caules, (a knowledge which men have been hunting | 
aſter tor ſo many ages) let us rather lead it to a pro- 1 
fitable labour, by 1 inviting it to the knowledge of 
itſelf, and by acquainting it, that ſenſe and reaſon 


4 
have been given to man to try every thing, and to 6 
improve whatever is hinted by experience. Such 1 
is the principle which we are unavoidably called 1 
back to, from the inutility of all the foregoing Wi 
ſyſtems, and an experience ancient as the world | 


itſelf. Our moſt laborious and moit eſteemed na- 
turaliſts, have all of them no longer any other rule 
than that of following experience ſtep by ſtep. 
So long as the learned have been poſſeſſed with 4 
any general ſyſtem upon nature, they have been 9 
wholly taken up therewith, Nor did they ſee any 4 
thing in nature, but what they would make imme- . 
diately to ſquare with their favourite ſyſtem : and 
thus buſying themſelves for ever upon generalities, 31 
they contracted an empty kind o learning, wholly 1 
conſiſting of words, and from which ſociety could 4 | 
reap no manner of benefit. But ſince men, 1 
without minding any ſyſtems, or even ainbitiouſly 
ſeeking after the knowled ge of the bottom of ra 
ob} 
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The reſult Object newly diſcovered, are contented with know- 
of the Hi- ing the exiſtence and uſe of it, and its relations to 
57077 f other objects, or to ourſelves, it is impoſſible to 
VEN. number our new-acquired lights, and the helps 
X which have reſulted to us from thence. 

The firſt who obſerved the uſe that might be 
made of the pod of ſcarlet, or of the body of that 
inſet which we call cochineal, or of any other 


dye, have been contented with the matter of fact, 


without giving themſelves the trouble of reaſon- 
ing upon the intimate conformation of thoſe mat- 
ters. Such men are uſeful naturaliſts, Copernicus, 
Galileo, and Caſſini, have ſpied out the motions 
and. phaſes of the planets, ſo as to convince them- 
ſelves that the ſun was the common centre of them, 
and have thereby rendered aſtronomy more ſimple 
and more agreeable to phænomena, without how- 
ever attempting to tell us how the maſs of the earth 
or the globe of the ſun were moved or conſtruct- 
ed. Theſe are learned people, indeed deſerving 
our gratitude, 'Torricellius and Paſchal have 
found out the preſſure of the air. Gueric and 
Boyle have found out its elaſticity, Malpighi has 
unravelled the admirable ſtructure of the plants. 
Morland has diſcovered the uſe of the ſeveral parts 
of flowers; Hooke, Leuwenhoek, and Joblot, 
the minute animals that live in liquors z Swammer- 
dam and Reaumur, the operations, induſtry, and 
ſervices of inſets ; Ray, Tournefort, La Quin- 
tinie, and the Juſſieu's, a multitude of new plants, 
of new remedies, new dyes, new vegetables, and 
new fruits : I ſay new, becauſe the uſe of them 
was unknown to us. None of them has in the 
courſe of his labours thought of Ariſtotle, of Deſ- 
cartes, or of Newton. None of them has thought 
of any thing, bur of making us certain of ſome 
uſeful matter of fact, without attempting to 4 

plain 
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plain to us what a globule of air, what the texture The reſult 
of a fibre, the wing of a ſcarabeus, or the balſam J he Hi 


of an ananas, were. Our moſt excellent men in 


the moſt celebrated academies are all of them tired vx. 


with hunting after evidence which flies from them, 
and are very well ſatished with experience, which 
ſeldom fails to crown their labour with ſucceſs, 
The publick congratulates them upon the ſame, 
and receives their obſervations with applauſe ; 
whereas it but very coldly welcomes ſyſtematical 
ſpeculations, whether ancient or modern, becauſe 
your ſyſtematical logician gives us nothing but 
words, whereas the obſerver always comes with 
his hands full. 

It is this almoſt always ſucceſsful activity which 
has cauſed our modern academies to make more 
progreſs and more diſcoveries in fifty or ſixty years, 
than the ſchools had formerly done in a thouſand. 

But theſe in their turn begin to purſue the ſame 
ſteps. The taſte of experiments has from the aca- 
demies paſſed into the univerſities. The moſt in- 
genious maſters in philoſophy every day ſtreighten 
the limits of uncertain ſpeculations, and of gene- 
ralitics which promiſe the explanation of every 
thing, and modeſtly adhere to what is practical, 
and matter of fact. They for this purpoſe have 
reduced to what is barely neceſſary all thoſe rules 
of logick which have never regulated the life of 
man, not even in the leaſt of his operations. Their 
logick conſiſts rather of inſtances of faulty argu- 
ments to be avoided, than of needleſs precepts, to 
perform what we are taught by nature. Their 
morals are no longer thoſe of Ariſtotle, but of the 
goſpel, to which they join the firſt rudiments of 
juriſprudence. Their metaphyſicks are reduced to 
natural religion, to the neceſſity of a revelation, 
and the hiſtorical proofs of it, leaving afterwards 

to 
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The reſult to divines the care of unfolding the progreſs and 


of the Hi- 
8 extent of the ſame. 


the Hea. They now-a-days in ſeveral places employ two 
VEN. thirds of their courſe in exerciſing their pupils in 
the moſt uſeful parts of modern phyſicks; I mean 
in giving them excellent treatiſes of geametry and 
arithmetick, the true principles of mechanicks, an 
entertaining ſeries of experiments, and the nobleſt 
particulars of natural knowledge : things truly 
important for their certainty, and by the infallible 
relations they have to piety as well as to the 
neceſlaries of life, and even (if this be a deſireable 
article) to the imbelliſhment of the mind. 
From the choice they have made of ſo many rich 
ſubjects, and from their having baniſhed the chi- 


ca neries of the ancient ſchool, we ſee how ſeriouſly - 


theſe judicious men have reflected upon the impor- 
tance of their ſtate, and how conſcious they have 
been of the neceſſity of regulating their method, 
not indeed upon an old route, or on the extreme 
commodity it would have been for them to ſtick 
to proviſions already made, but upon the real ad- 
vantage of the youth which are to paſs out of their 
hands to the higheſt poſts of the church and ſtate. 
What a difference berween this philoſophy and 
what we were taught thirty years ago! Maſters 
now-a-days lay before youth whatever is capable of 
exciting their curioſity, and refining their taſte, 
Formerly philoſophy was purſued and taught in 
ſuch a manner, as if men had made it their buſi - 
neſs to render it ridiculous, and give us a thorough 
diſguſt to it. 

Too much exactneſs, or the neceſſity of appli- 
cation, was not What diſcouraged us in this philo- 
ſophy. Nor was our wearineſs founded on the 
compariſon of theſe grave queſtions, with the 
charms of human learning, which we had juſt vous 

with; 
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with; ſince we read with aſſiduity and the utmoſt The reſult 
delight the Grammaire raiſonnee, the art of think- Ache Bt- 
ing, the ſearch after truth of Father Malbranche, _ 
Paſchal's equilibrium of fluids, Pardic's geometry, yes. 


Pourchot's ſtaticks, and ſeveral other books writ- —— 


ten in a very ſimple ſtyle, and having no other b 
charms but their exactneſs. Theſe readings were by 
together ſeated in our minds without confuſion, and . 


we diſcourſed of them with great pleaſure. But it 
was a torture to us when we were to reſume our 
ſcholaſticks, and ſtudy hard queſtions, which, to 9 
complete our toil, were of no kind of concern to 4 
us when we had attained to the underſtanding of i 
them. Many of us who had made no inconſiderable 
figure in the ſtudy of the balles lettres, after having 
made ſome efforts to maintain their reputation in that 
of logick, took, ſome ſooner, ſome later, the reſolu- 
tion of ſubſtituting amuſing books to this ſtudy, or 
even of giving over all manner of ſtudies. Some did 
this from a deſpair of making any progreſs, imagin- 
ing theſe hard and obſcure matrers to be much 
ſuperior to their capacity. Others did it from rea- 
ſon, and becauſe it ſecmed to them, that what 
they were taught ended in nothing uſeful or ſatiſ- 
factory. In vain did our maſters cry up the impor- 
tance of ſyllogiſtick rules, if we had a mind to be 
wiſe the reſt of our lives. In vain they extolled the 
advantage of a general ſy{tem of phy ſicks explain- 
ing all the particular phænomena; and to no pur- 
pole told us, that this was the only means of making i 
the mind exact and extenſive. We were not even ö 
afraid of hearing people condemn to an eternal \ 
want of ſenſe, and of ſucceſs in publick employ- 9 
ments, all ſuch as engaged in them without the lo- 5 
gick of the ſchools. Theſe menaces did not recon- þ 
cile us to the barbarity of ſuch a ſtudy ; and we 1 
took advantage of what we heard people ſay, that ** 
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The reſult it was the reading of good books, meditation, 
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and a frequent exerciſe, that improved the mind 
more than all the rules; that theſe had never been 
of the leaſt help to any in point of practice; that 
excellent reaſoners were every where ſeen, who 
knew no more of logick than the bare name: that, 
on the contrary, thoſe who were the beſt provi- 
ded with logick, oftentimes were the pooreſt logi- 
cians in the molt common reaſonings of life, and 


above all in their perſonal conduct; that ladies 


were often ſeen, whoſe genius was of an amazing 
exactneſs and penetration, whoſe whole I-gick 
conſiſted in fine parts, aſſiſted by good reading: 
that therefore we ought not to be much alarmed 
at our reluctance for theſe dry, vexatious ſtudies. 
It was then a kind of comfort to us, and indeed 
a ſecret revenge, to hear men of the greateſt merit 
and experience confeſs, that all this ſcholaſtick jar- 
gon, if it did not ſmother our talents, was neither 
fit to unfold nor to give them birth ; and that the 
right culture of the mind amounted to the fre- 
quenting the company of judicious men, to read- 
ing with reflexion, to the making exact analyles 
or elaborate and frequent abſtracts of whatever we 


read]; in ſhort, to the contracting a habit of utter- 


ing in a clear and natural manner what we have 
examined. 

Our diſguſt and theſe judgments were ſtrength- 
ened by the perpetual jokes we heard people every 
where making of the ſtrange queſtions we were 
exerciſed upon, and of the tire ſome method by 
which the whole was purſued, When we had out 
of obedience left the ſearch after truth, or our ele- 
ments of geometry, or the fphere of Coronelli, and 
had at length gone through our publick diſputes, it 
very commonly happened, that we were asked a 
thouſand queſtions upon the ſubject- matter of our 
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debates. Ladies educated in the ſchool of the De rule 


world (the beſt indeed of all ſchools) ſometimes ta w_ Hu- 
asked us, What it was had procured us ſo much, 4 


by ther. | 


applauſe? and what had been the ſubject of our ven. 
diſputes? which, they were told, had been car- —— 
ried on very warmly. We replied, that we had 
been examining, 

Whether philoſophy, taken in a collective or 
a diſtributive manner, dwells in the underſtanding, 
or in the will ? 

Whether being is univocal with regard to the 
ſubſtance and the accident ? 

Whether the ſpecial dogmatick logick is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the habitual and practical? 

Whether it can be proved, that there are about 
us bodies truly exiſting ? 

Whether the ſecond matter or ſenſible element 
is in a mixt act? 

Whether there is in the corruption of the mixt 
a reſolution into the primitive matter? 

Whether every virtue is cauſaliter or formaliter 
a medium between an act that is bad from excets; 
and an act bad from defect? 

Whether the number of the vices 1s parallel to 
the double of that of the virtues? 

Whether there are not between beings tranſcen- 
dental relations, independent of our thoughts? 

Whether the relation of the father to his ſon 
terminates in that ſon conſidered abſolutely, or in 
that fon again conſidered relatively? 

Whether the end moves according to its real 
or its intentional being ? 

Whether the abſtract and the concrete, ſyncate- 
gorically ſpeaking, do * * * Lord ha? mercy ! 
cried theſe ladies; what are they puzzling your 
brains about? Is it really to live among men, or 
to converſe with the inhabitants of the moon, that 
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Th-re/ult you are exerciſed upon theſe queſtions? We ex- 


pected to hear from you how ſugar is made 
Whence and how we get cotton; What che ori- 
gine of pearls and precious ſtones is; What the 
ſupply of fountains and rivers, or any other ſuch 


thing that concerns us. But you are never with 


us in whatever we hear you ſay. Whenever inqui- 
ries are made about this philoſophy, your anſwers 
are ſtill like dreams, and we feem to be in the 
country of the Great Mogul. It is a ſtrange thing 
that thirty and forty yrars ſhould be neceſſary to 
form an uſcleſs philoſopher, and fifteen years be 
ſufficient to bring a girl to perfection 

Theſe ladies would have been far more ſcanda- 
lized, had they known not only the inutility and 
the ridicule of theſe queſtions, but alſo the ſingula- 
rity of the proofs and diſtinctions which made up 
the ſorry complement of them. Thus, without 
the lealt notion of what paſſes in ſociety, of what 
ſupplies men with food, lodging, furniture, 
cloaths, or exerciſe, we were obliged to keep a 
ſtupid filence in converſations: or whenever we 
let the leaſt of the queſtions chat imployed our 
thoughts lip out of our mouths, we were imme- 
diately deſired to return to Lapland, as inhabi- 
tants of another world. 

1 his general contempt of our ſtudies was indeed 
very well grounded. For though the majority of 
mankind frame to themſelves wrong notions con- 
cerning gaming, publick ſhews, and the things that 
help to entertain them; yet they never miſtake 
the nature of uſeful works, and even very well like 
that you ſhould mention theſe to them. Speak to 
them of commerce, for the products of a country, 
of the methods of relieving the miſery of country- 
people by the incouragement of husbandry, by in- 
livening commerce, and procuring the conſum- 

ption 
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ption of commodities : ſpeak to them of the cul- The re/ule 
ture of plants, of a new machine, of the intereſts 4 7 
of two neighbouring nations; in ſhort, mention % Hra- 
ſuch things as may be juſtified from experience, . 
then every ear will be open; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the people of the world judge in— 
comparably better of what we ought to buſy our- 
ſelves about, than our ancient maſters of philoſo- 
phy, who were people living by themſelves, and 
whoſe learning had no manner of relation to any 
of the ways ot life we might ingage in. 

When we complained to them on the crooked- 
neſs of their ſcholaſtick, and of their queitions ſo 
very foreign to all our wants, or on the very ſmall 
value gencrally ſet upon this kind of learning, they 
molt commonly replied, that it was an uſeful exer- 
ciſe which ſubtilized the mind. They were indeed 
in the right to think, that the ſtudy of theſe queſ- 
tions might give the mind ſome penetration: but 
there is no matter whatever which will not pro— 
duce the ſame effect, if carefully examined. The 
ſtudy and exerciſe of juriſprudence is to our magi- 
ſtrates in lieu of Iogick. I have heard many of 
our advocates ſay, that they had never under ſtood 
any thing in logick, and that their memory alone 
had in their public K philoſophical diſputes done the 
whole buſineſs. It logick and the ancient queſ- 
tions have given the underſtanding of thole who 
purſued them ſome kind of extenſivencſs; it is 
upon no account becaule they were therein taught 
any rules of reaſoning, but purely becauſe the un- 
derſtanding was exerciſed thereby : and fince ex- 
ercife is requiſite, life being fo ſhort, it is much 
better at firſt co exerciſe the underſtanding, the 
exactneſs, and all the talents, as they now-a days 
do, upon queſtions of ſervice and experimental 
matters. Every one is ſenſible, that theſe matters 
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them greedily, becauſe they are intelligible; and 
that it will be too late for us to attempt the ſtudy 
of them when we are wholly taken up with the 
more preſling exigencies of that particular ſtate 
which each of us ſhall embrace. The truth of this 
may here be better inculcated by facts, than any 
further reflexions. 55 
A carpenter, who underſtood his trade, and 
was in tolerable circumſtances, had given his ſon 
a good education, that is, had made him pals 


through a courſe of liberal ſtudies and philoſophy. 


We know no other method. Soon after this 
young man had gone through his publick diſputa- 
tions, and when he was thinking what kind of 
life to chuſe, his father's death ſuddenly put an 
end to his deliberations. Many undertakings that 
had been begun by the father, obliged this young 
man to apply to a maſter carpenter, who was a 
friend to the family, and who underſtood his bu- 
ſineſs very well, in order to fulfil the ingagements 
his father had contracted. By degrees the youn 
man himſelf took a liking to work, and followed 
the profeſſion of his father. But he bethought 
himſelf of reducing his art to certain principles, 
and of ſubjecting it to a methodical order. He 
treated the whole in his head as he had ſcen his 
maſters treat the art of reafoning. He then wrote, 
and was never at reſt till he had made ſome diſci- 
ples. He got together a number of journeymen of 
the trade, and promiſed them, that, if they would 
follow him, he would lead them by a new way to 
the quinte ſſence and greateſt perfection of carpen- 
try. ee | | 
Our new doctor, after a long preamble on me- 
chanicks, which he promiled to treat on by genus 
and ſpecies, came to the firſt queſtion, and very 
„ 5 ſeriouſly 
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ſeriouſly examined whether there was a principle The rejwr 
of force in man. He long diſcuſſed the reafons J %e Hr- 

ex STORY of 
pro and con, and at laſt inabled his diſciples, know- e 14; ,- 


ingly, and without any apprehenſion of miſtake, vex. 


to affirm, that man was capable of a certain degree 
of ſtrength, and able to communicate motion, tor 
inſtance, to an ax, or to a ſtone, if not too great. 
He was contented with this modeſt aſſertion, be- 
ing perſuaded, that, with this ſmall ſtrength mul- 
tiplied, he might, towards the end of his treatiſe, 
come to tranſporting the largeſt pieces of rough 
marble, and to heaving of mountains. He next 
proceeded to the examination of the place where 
this force refided ; and after many diſputations on 
the brains, the glandula pinealis, the ſpirits, and 
the muſcles, he, out of azconomy, and for bre- 
vity's ſake, determined, that the arm was the 
chief agent, and the inſtrument of human ſtrength. 
In a third paragraph, (for you would have won- 
dered how well he divided and put his matter in 
order) the ſtrength reſiding in the arm gave him 
occalion to examine all the conſtituent pieces of the 
arm, and to make an exact anatomy of it. He 
diſcourled on the nerves, muſcles, fibres, and de- 
ſcended to the minuteſt filaments. He multiplied 
the lengths of the muſcles by their breadths, and 
the product of theſe by the ſum of the fibres. From 
one calculation to another he came to determine 
the ſtrength of cach degree of tenſion ; and by 
means of theſe determinations, made himſelf able 
to fix the ſtrength of percuſſ.on. Thus he weighed 
a cuff, and joining the ſtrength of the fiſt to the 
ſum of the blow ot a hammer, he ſh:w-d you the 
exact weight with which this percuſſion was in 
equal proportion. Finally, to fum up his matters, 
and for the conveniency ot the young carpenters, 

he reduced the Whole into algebraick expreſſions, 
U 4 Since 
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Since there were men to wield the ax, never had 
been a carpenter ſo deeply learned as this. His 
maſter of philoſophy, who had been informed of 
it, had a curioſity to hear him. He examined his 
method and proofs. There is indeed ſome truth 
in what you advance, ſaid the maſter to him: but, 
friend, your art is good only in proportion as the 
teaching habit of it is converted into a practical 
one. Your young workmen loſe their time by 
thus poltponing acis to theory. I then have loſt 
mine, repl1:d our philoſophical carpenter, in liſten- 
ing for {ix months together to your diſſertations 
on the certainty of dur knowledge, and the rules 
of reaſoning. I am as ſenſible ot my having an 
underſtanding faculty, as I am ſure that there is a 
degree of ſtrength in me. Nor am I more rid.cu- 
lous for cloſely examining, whether we can put 
any thing in motion, than philoſophers are in ex- 
amining for whole weeks together, whether man 
can make himſelf certain of knowing any thing; 
whether he can reaſonably be perſuaded that he 
has a body, and that there are other bodies about 
him. You ridicule my long ſpeculations, becauſe 
we, without anatomizing the arm, or calculating 
the percuſſion, naturally, and by the help of bare 
excerciſe, lift up our hand, ſtrike, and learn how to 
take aim with our hammer, And pray, Sir, why 
ſhould we not ſay the ſame thing of the art of rea- 
ſoning? It is ſtill more natural to us to reaſon 
than to firixe 3 and if I am in the wrong to teach 


in what manner the hand performs its operations, 


you, of courſe, had done me a vaſt ſervice in 
teaching me particular things; iu informing me, 
tor inſtance, how to diftinguiſh the properties of a 
piece of beech from thoſe of a piece of alli z what 
wood 1s fit for the cart-wright, and what for the 
01ner, rather than to teach me how to reaſon by 
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the anatomy of the faculties of the mind, or by 
the rules of the univerſal and particular propoſi- 
tions, I at firſt thought, that the beſt thing I 


could do in mechanicks, was to proceed therein vex. 
juſt as you do in the art of reaſoning. But J frankly ——— 


own, that I began to be tired with the tediouſneſs 
of my own method ; and I would preſume, my 
dear maſter, to adviſe you to renounce yours. 
Knowing and acting, reaſoning or ſtriking, are 
faculties exiſting in us without our participation. 
They are bounties of the Creator, Experience, 
exerciſe, and our own reflexions, rather than any 
rules, teach us how to reaſon well, and to ſtrike a 
blow. I have read Ariſtotle's categories, Birbay's 
logick, and other tireſome books on the ſame ſub- 
ject. All theſe readings perhaps are fitter to form 
a good reafoner than a good carpenter. But if 
reaſoning 18 improved thereby, i it is barely becauſe 
theſe readings are an exerciſe of the mind, not be- 
cauſe they tcach us the nature of it, or the rules of 
its operations. Therefore a well digeſted treatiſe 
on carpentry would as ule ully excrciſe the mind 
as the rules of logick, and be ſomething leſs tire- 
ſome than treatiſes on the 0 operations of our under- 


ſtanding. I now ſce it very plain: all conſiſts in 


experience. The ground of ſciences is in us; ex- 
erciſe imploys and improves it more or leſs; or 
otherwiſe, ſhould the ſtudy of the pieces and facul- 
ties of our mind alone form a good realoner, it 
might very well be ſaid, that the ſtudy of the 
making, or the knowledge of the inward ſtructure 
of an organ, will of itſelt form a good organiſt. 
Our philoſopher, whoſe method was to have 
always his lance couched againſt every challenger, 
did not remain without a reply. But while our 
two champions were together by the ears, their 
diſciples, who underſtood nothing of theſe queſ- 


tions, 
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| The reſult tions, and who did not like their being till fo fas 
ef the Hi- from the beginnings of carpentry, took a reſolu- 
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tbe Hg. tion to file off one after another, and to go and 


VEN. look for a maſter that might, by repeated exam- 


ples, and conſtant practice, teach them how to 
make a mortiſe and a tenon. 
Oftheme- Of all thoſe who have a right diſcernment, and 
thodot noble views, there is none but what looks with 
—— pleaſure on the vaſt difference between the choice 
phy. of the matters formerly treated on, and thoſe now- 
a- days made the ſubjects of philoſophy. This firſt 
ſtep of our profeſſors, at the ſame time that it 
ſhe ws us their true love for publick good, authori- 
zes us to think, that if there was a method of treat- 
ing philoſophical matters in every reſpect more 
advantageous than the ancient, they would think 
it a pleaſure, and even a duty, to follow it, the 
change of method not being able to ſtop ſuch as 
| have changed the very nature of the queſtions 
themſelves. 

As I have undertaken this ſmall work with no 
other view but to aſſiſt the ſtudies of youth in phi- 
loſophy, as well as in human learning, I cannot 
eaſily avoid relating, at leaſt hiſtorically, what 1 
hear people ſay both for and againſt the ſcholaſtick 
method, and leaving the judgment of it to the 
reader. 

It often happens, that the chiefs of families, 
who are moſt experienced in point of buſineſs, and 
even thoſe who have made the greateſt progreſs 
in point of ſcience, expreſs an eager delire of ſee- 
ing the ſcholaſtick form of our ſtudies converted 
into agreeable conferences, wherein young people 
might explain themſelves in their mother-tongue, 
in preſence of thoſe who are concerned in their 
education, and might give the publick an account 


of their ſtudies no way equivocal. When obliged 
| 0 
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to ſpeak upon choſen matters, and eſpecially upon The A. 


ſuch as are ſenſible and expoſed to every eye, as 
for inſtance, upon all the parts of natural hiſtory, 


they would render military perſans, ladies, and vex. 
thoſe whom their condition moſt keeps at a di- 


ſtance from ſciences, capable of judging of their 
progreſs. Inſtead of ſpeaking in ald Latin, fit- 
ter to ſpoil their taſte, than to lead them to the 
underſtanding of good authors, (the chief aim of 
ancient languages) they would learn fluently and 
nobly to ſpeak their own tongue, in which they 
often are às barbarous as in Latin itſelf, Nay, 
what ſhould hinder their being made fit to explain 
themſelves either in Latin or in French, as the 
company ſhould pleaſe, provided they did it in an 
eaſy way, without diſputes, and in a good Latin 
ſtyle? But it muſt be owned, that by treating phi- 
loſophy in French, they would be freed from two 
unxaſineſſes, which make a multitude of young 
people averſe to theſe exerciſes, and which almoſt 
intirely disfigure the natural gracefulneſs of thoſe 

who dare to venture upon them. One of theſe un- 


eaſineſſes is, their being obliged to cope with all 


comers, while they feel themſelves but lightly 
armed. They ſometimes are ſheltered from this 
danger, by a means that makes neither learned 
nor courageous men. The other apprehenſion 
which diſconcerts them ſtil! more, is their being 
obliged to reply in Latin to whatever may be ob- 
Jetted to them, by anſwers which they have not 
always learned by heart. In thele caſes, you lee 
their mind loſt in John Deſpauterius, in the tech- 
nical verſes of Port-Royal, or hanging on ſome 
rule of their old accidence. They often want a 
word, or uſe it in a wrong place. They bluſh at 
the miſtake, and the whole philoſophy is out of 
Joint. Were young people calcd of this burden, 

inſtead 
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The reſult inſtead of ten or twelve that purſue a courſe of 


philoſophy, you would find fifty whoſe genius 
would gradually diſplay itfelf, and who were 
ſtopped in their progrels by no other obſtacle but 
that of a language, of which they neither perceived 
the delicacy, nor even the conſtruction. 

It would be an eaſy matter to fee whether they 
have wit borrowed, or parts of their own, by try- 
ing them upon the major part of the ſubjects they 
ſhould have ingaged in; and, in order not to ne- 
glect the advantage of exact diſtinction, it might 
be proper, after having given them a particular 
enumeration of what may be an objection againſt 
their ſentiment, to reduce the whole into a ſingle 
ſyllogiſm, that they might be prompted to inſiſt 
in their reply upon what ſhould appear to them 
either trifling, or contrary to principles or expe- 
rience. After which, as is done in all liberal con- 
verſations, every body ſatisfied with having given 
his opinion, would change the topick, without in- 
ſiſting any further, 

The illuſtrious members who compoſe our mo- 
dern academies, learned as they are, would doubt- 
leſs ſhew leſs ardour and ſatisfaction in the dif- 
charge of their functions, if they were by cufom 
obliged in their conferences to ſpeak another lan- 
guage than their own. Ay! why ſhould nor a 
real obſtacle to the advancement ot ſciences among 
men full grown and truly learned, be a much 
greater incumbrance to youth? Ir 1s then a mere 
notion thus to look upon this ſcholaſtick Latin as 
having ſomething of I-arning in it, while it lays a 
conſtraint on young people to no manner of pur- 
poſe, and is really more worthy to be proſcribed 
than regretted. 

Theſe complaints, and may others daily dropt 
againſt the anc e it way of proce:ding in pie 
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phy by ſyllogiſms and inſtances, and in a language The reſalt 
foreign both to him who ſpeaks and thoſe who T % I 
liſten, are oppoſed by reaſons very worthy to be % 11 
heard. VEN, 

This ancient uſage of diſputing in Latin, and 

by way of argumentation, one may reply, is upon | 
no account a bad practice. The intention of it has 1 
evidently been to prevent excurſions in ſpeech, and 
to accuſtom the mind to a cloſe way of reaſoning. 
Very likely it will always be in the power of ma- 
ſters to give this Latin an eaſy turn, and to pre- 
ſerve a good taſte together with the infinitely pro- 
fitable uſe of the Latin tongue. 

Beſides, the philoſophy of the ſchools is in a | 
manner the nurſery of our divines, lawyers, and | 
phy ficians. So long as the exerciſes of the higheſt k 
ſciences ſhall be carried on in Latin, and by way of * 
argument, there is a kind of neceſſity that this 1 
method ſhould be taught in a courſe of philoſo- 4 

hy. | . 
F But, without diſordering what is already eſta- , | 


bliſhed, one might ſometimes ſave a fourth part 
of the duration of an exerciſe, to accuſtom youth 
for that time to treat queſtions as they are treated 
in the pulpit, at the bar, and in converſation; to 
make a delicate taſte, an eaſy air, and a good 
grace, always go hand in hand with philoſophy ; 
and eſpecially to ſet forth in their mother-tongue, 0 
without the leaſt confuſion, or any great effort of | 
memory, ſuch ſubje&s as have no names or pro- 
per turns to be expreſſed by in Latin. Such is for 
inſtance all our modern commerce; a matter ſo 
rich, ſo various, and ſo very fit to form the mind 
by the knowledge of the origine and make of 
whatever we apply to our uſe. Such is almoſt all 
natural hiſtory, in which the ancients have not by 
much been 1nltructed ſufficiently to ſupply us with 

the 
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The reſult the Latin terms of all its individual parts. Such 


are meta]lurgy, dying, and in general all arts and 
handicraft-trades, which may, as well as natural 
hiſtory, be the matter of the moſt amuſing and 
moſt inſtructive conferences. Such are the me- 
chanicks, modern inventions, and moſt of our phy- 
ſical experiments; all objects ſo very important 
to any aſſembly, ſo ingaging for young people, 
but whoſe expoſition would become vaſtly inſipid 
in Latin, either from conſtraint, or from our little 
uſe of a tongue not natural to us. 

In the laſt place, thoſe who teach now-a-days, 
have not introduced the ſcholaſtick method; and 
it is no ſmall undertak ing to ſtrike at an ancient 
cuſtom. But it ſeems, that, by the medium now 
propoſed, one might reconcile all ſorts of utility, 
retain an exerciſe of much exactneſs with the an- 
cient method, and by this agreeable alternation of 
matter and language, prevent diſguſts, which are 
almoſt unavoidable. Ir is an eaſy matter to de- 
monſtrate to young people, that they are in the 
wrong to grow tired of a ſerious ſtudy : but the 
buſineſs is to prevent their taking a diſguſt at it. 

I thought, my dear reader, that theſe obſerva- 
tions on the beſt method of regulating our ſtudies, 
might be placed naturally enough at the cloſe of 
the account I have given you of the errors of man- 
kind, as I have undertaken this inquiry into the 
origine of the falſe opinions and ſyſtems from age 
to age contrived upon nature, with no other view, 
but, to the beſt of my power, to render the ſtudy 
of the belles lettres more ſolid, from the knowledge 
of what has filled the noble works of the ancients 
with ſo many abſurd notions, and to render the 
ſtudy of philoſophy more uſeful, by the know- 
ledge of the true compaſs 0: our reaſon, = 

ou 
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You poſſibly may, after having acknowledged De reſale 
the ſimplicity and fruitfulneſs of the principle to xl we f 
which I aſcribe the origine of idolatry and of its ½% yr A- 
conſequences, ſtill have reaſon to complain, that ver. 
the application I have made of it to ſuch or ſich a 
deity or opinion, is not equally pluſible. But 
this ſmall eſſay, at leaſt, may give occaſion to 
ſome others of handling the ſame ſubje&t with 
greater skill and judgment, and of introducing a 
greater connexion between pieces ſo very unfit tor 
ſortment. Time and new reſearches may improve 
theſe firſt sketches. I entertain ſome hopes of 
having at lealt given you a glimpſe of truth. But 
if this rich matter ſhould one day or other happen 
to be unravelled by a better hand, and the labour 
of another rectify or put the finiſhing ſtroke to 
what I have begun, far from being jealous, I ſhall 
be very grateful for it, as my only deſire is your 
ſervice. 

I dare flatter myſelf moreover, that far from 
reproaching me, as if I had degraded human 
reaſon, by reducing it to the trial and diſcreet 
uſe of what it learns from ſenſe, you will, on the 
contrary, kindly approveof my having po «erfully 
incouraged it, by making it acquainted with its 
real capacity, and by ſhewing it a domain truly 
honourable, in which God ſupplies it with ſo many 
branches of knowledge to be acquired, and a mul- 
titude of good actions to be done. 

I hope I have convinced you, that it is an alter- 
native every way deplorable, either to di ſhonour 
reaſon by diſcouragement, as the Pyrrhonians do, 
who think it incapable of any thing whatever, 
though it may perform wonders ; or by preſump- 
tion to rate it much above its real value, as do the 
Carteſians, and many other philoſophers, by ſup- 
poling it capable of ſuch a degree of penetration, 

and 
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The reſult and of ſuch a meaſure of evidence, as were never 
of the Hit granted it by the Creator. 


YO . . . 
tbe Hz 4 It 1s now in your power to decide whether you 


VEN. will do well in your reſearches to imbrace the 
ſtructure of the heaven, and of the whole univerſe, 
of which God has kept the management to him- 
ſelf, or be contented in your ſtudies with purſuing 
the knowledge of what God has made ſubſervient 
to your uſe. The choice is eaſily made. The beſt 
we can do, 1s to regulate our ſtudies according to 
our deſtination. Now it is demonſtrably true, that 
God, who has given man a meaſure of under- 
ſtanding proportioned to his wants and his end, 
has purpoſed to make him, not a creator, but a 
husbandman. Such is our condition. In this we 
may make ourſelves eminent, but ought never to 
go out of it. This title, 'tis true, ſuits neither the 
metaphyſician, who is always for over-ſtraining, 
and travelling in his poſſible worlds, nor the ſy- 
ſtematical philoſopher, who is for ever taken up 
with ſome imaginary edifice. Theſe men are no 
husbandmen, as they are not of this world. Bur 
our truly learned, and all thoſe ſolid genii, whoſe 
labour produces ſome good upon earth, properly 
ſpeaking, are ſo many husbandmen. This is a title 
equally ſuitable to the induſtrious trader, the in- 
tendant of the navy, the overſeer of the commerce, 
and the learned academickx. They, better than 
any, know the excellence of this function, and the 
full purport of this word. The more ſerviceable 
their learning is, the more are we obliged to them 
for the ſhare they take in the culture and imbel- 
liſnment of the earth. The geometer, tis true, 
never plowed a field in his life; but he fixes the 
limits of it. The botaniſt never handles a ſpade ; 
but he inriches gardens. The geographer tranſ- 
ports neither leather nor corn; but he facilitates 
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navigation and trade. The aſtronomer does not The reſult 


guide the plough; but he, by the obſervation o 


f of the Hi- 
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the courſe of the heavens, regulates husbandry, % Hes. 


and the whole body of ſociety. Let us reduce all vx. 


arts and true ſciences to the ſame point. The thing 
is caſy to be done. od gave man ſenſes and an 
underſtanding to improve every thing upon the earth 
(a), and to give him praiſe for the ſame (b). To 
this point it is, that experience, common ſenſe, 
conſcience, Moſes, and all the Holy Scriptures, 
refer us; and from this point all your great ſy- 
ſtems of phyſicks ſeem to have laboured to make 
us ſwerve, by raiſing us ſo high as to put us out 
of our ſphere, and by buſy ing us about what we 
can neither underſtand nor make any ule of. 
Philoſophy will then become amiable, acceſſible 
to every one, ſatisfactory and profitable, in pro- 
portion as philoſophers, taking the extent of the 
human underſtanding for their rule, will renounce 
all learned pageantry, empty ſpeculations, pretend- 
ed. profundities, and above all the illuſory maxim 
of never admitting any thing but what we evi- 
dently conceive, invariably to ſtick to the know- 
ledge of facts, or the evidence of outward objects, 
of uſages, and relations. The natural conſequence 
of the compariſon which we have made of the 
thoughts of both the ancients and the moderns con- 
cerning the origine and deſign of all things, with 
what Moſes tells us of the ſame, is, that NOT 
ONLY IN POINT OF RELIGION, BUT 
ALSO IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
WE OUGHT TO BE CONTENTED 
WITH THE CERTAINTY OF EXPERI- 


ENCE, AND THE SIMPLICITY OF RE 


VELATION. 


(a) Ut operaretur terram. () In omnibus gratias agens, 
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ILLUSTRATION 
The Egyptian Plants. 


Have with ſome care collected the texts of 

the ancient and modern authors, who have 
ſpoken of the plants peculiar to Egypt. You 
have here the quotations and ſubſtance of them, 
not the texts themſelves, which would have ſwell- 
ed this ſmall work too much, 


See Herodot. Euterp. uum. 54, 
Strab. Geogr, l. 17. 
Died. Sicul. I. 1. pag. 30. Hannov, Wechel. 
Theophraſt.l. 4. Althene. l. 3. c. 1. 
Plin. hiſt, nat. l. 13. c. 17. Jdem, I. 18. 


c. 12. 
Proſper. Alpin. de plant. Agypt, cum notis 


Veſling. 

Salmaſii Plin. exercitation. in Solin, 

Pauli Hermanni Paradiſ. Batav. p. 205. at 
the word Nelumbo. 

Hort. Malabar, Vol. II. p. 59, and follow. 
at the word Tamara. 

Dapper's Egypt; that of Mr. De Maillet. 

An extratt of the manuſcript memoirs of Mr. 


Lippi a botaniſt, one ot the attendants of Mr. du 
Roule 
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Roule embaſſador in Ethiopia, Which extract was 
communicated to me by Mr. Bernard de Fuffieu, and 
is perfectly agreeable to the account given the ſame 
Mr. de Juſſieu by Mr. Van Dermonde, doctar aud 
Profe er of phyſi 7 in the faculty of Paris, conceru- 
ing the uſe made at Quanton and Macao of the flower 
extrafed out of the root of the Nelumbo. 


The reſult of their ſeveral deſcriptions is this : 
B85 pt had five or {ix plants peculiar to it. 

A kind of Ruſh, the bark of which they in 
PRs learned to make, ropes, cloth, and paper of. 
We cannot be ſure of finding this plant in the 
Egyptian monuments, becauſe che uſe of it was not 
known towards the beginning of the ſymbolical 
writing. Poſſibly there is a foundation tor taking 
certain very lender ſwitches, which are found 
commonly enough in the Egyptian monuments, 
for theſtems of this Ruſh, the middle membrane 
of which is called Biblos and Papyrus. 

2. The ſecond plant of a more ordinary uſe in 
Egypt is the Lote-tree ; a kind of Nenuphar, that 
grows in the water of the overflowing Nile. The 
{talk of it riſes up to the ſurface of the water. It is 
attended with ſeveral other ſtems, and with leaves 
that remain rolled up like a cornet of paper, till 
they untold, and get into the air. The root ãs eat- 
able. The flower of this Lotus is white: it opens 
at ſun- riſing, and ſhuts in the evening. A ſmall 
head or pod, of the form of a poppy-htad, comes 
out of it, and contains a ſeed much like millet, 
The Egyptians pulled off theſe heads, dried and 
fetched the ſeeds out of them to make bread with. 

3. They had another kind of Lotus, which 
they ſer a greater value on. The ſtems, the Ixaves 
rolled up like cornets, the unfolding of the leaves 
and flowers, were pretty much like what we ſaid 

the 
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the Egyptian Plants. 
the firſt kind, The things peculiar to theſe plants 
were theſe: Its flowers were of a roſe-colour, or 
of carnation, ſmelled ſweet, and were moſt com- 
monly uſed to crown people with at feaſts. The 
ſtalks and leaves roſe much above the ſurface of 
the. water; ſo that one might, under the ſhade of 
this foreſt, take a walk in gondola's on the water 
of the Nile. From the heart of the flower aroſe a 
ſmall pod like a little inverted bell, or like the 
comb of the waſps. This bell was called the cup 
or pyx, and contained above thirty large grains of 
the form of ſmall beans, which, whether dried or 
green, were good to cat. The ſmall cups, when 
emptied of their ſeeds or fruit, ſerved to drink out 
of. They made other veſſels with the leaves 
dried, and neatly curved or twiſted. The root of 
this plant was excellent food. The plant Nelumbo 


found in the iſland of Ceylon, in the Indies, and 


in China, has all the ſame properties. They pul- 
verize the root of it to make bread of. The Chi- 
neſe raiſe it in earthen vaſes full of water, to have 
the flower of it; and it can hardly be doubted but 
this 1s the Lotus, the cornets, flowers, and bells of 
which we find above or under the Egyptian 
figures. When the cornets of the leaves are rolled 
to a point, you ſee them coming out of the ſmall 
vaſe ſet over the head of the figure. The leaves 


expanded are often ſet upon a throne, which ſeems 


to have a relation to the ſun; and the fruit or the 
flower ſhut ſerves ſometimes as a ſupport to the 
figure of Ofiris, ſometimes as its head dreſs, and 
ſometimes that of others. The ſame plant, be- 
ſides the names of Lotus, of Py x, and of Egyptian 
bean, has ſtill another, which we ſhall immedi- 
ately account for. 

In the fourth place, they cultivated in Egypt a 


plant which had been brought thither from Arabia, 


and 
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and which was called Colc has, or Colocaſia. It was 
a bulbous plant, whoſe root was an onion good to 
eat. F om it ſprung (but in Egypt very ſeldom) 
a flower of the form of the cornet of Arum, long, 


and extended like the ear of an aſs, from the mid 


dle of which the fruit afterwards put out. This 
flower is ſometimes found upon the Egyptian mo- 
numents. It is found upon a figure of Harpocra- 
tes, mentioned by Mr. Cupper. But this is not the 
ancient and ordinary Colocaſia, fo often mentioned 
by the heathen authors. Ihe Colocaſia produced 
flowers commonly uſed at feaſts, and fruit which, 
as well as the root itſelf of the plant, was the or- 
dinary food of the people; which cannot be faid 
of the Colchas juſt mentioned, fince this plant diſ- 
plays its flowers but very ſeldom in Egypt, and of 
courſe afforded no fruit. All ancient authors agree 
in ſucceſſively giving the fruit of the Colocaſia the 
names of Lotus, of Pyx, and of the Egyptian bean ; 
ſo that what at firſt fight appears to breed a con- 
fuſion, in reality becomes a very palpable clearing 
of the matter; nor is it poſſible to doubt but the 
Egyptian Colocaſia and the Indian Nelumbo are 
the ſecond kind of Lotus with a carnation- flower. 
The fifth kind of plant peculiar to Egypt is the 
Perſea, which many authors and tranſlators have, 
without foundation, confounded with the peach- 
tree ( Perſica). It is a fine tree, ever-green, whoſe 
leaves reſemble thofe of the laurel, and have an 
aromatick ſmell. The fruit, which is like a pear, 
is good to cat, and has in it a ſtone reſembling a 
heart. You ſee two Perſea- leaves and two cor- 
nets of Colocaſia near the Cancer, which, together 


with a large circle, covers the head of the Iſis in 
the middle of the Menſa Iſiaca. 


The 


e 


the Egyptian Plants. 


T he ſixth plant known at all times in Egypt, 
is the Banane-tree, or the Muſa, the deſcription of 
which I ſhall not repeat. 

Theſe were the foliages which commonly ac- 
companied the ſymbolical circle found every where 
over the heads of the Egyptian figures. This 
circle ſignified God, and ſerved to fix what re- 
lated to religion. The circle, whether radiant or 
ſimple, has out of flattery been attributed to the 
eaſtern kings. It is the origine of their crown. 
They before that time wore only a diadem, that 
is, a royal wreath. The ſolar cir-le, a magnifi- 
cent and harmleſs ſymbol of what belongs to God, 
or of what bears the character of him, viſibly is 
the origine of the limbo, or of that ſmall circle 
called glory, which has unto our days bcen pre- 
ſerved over or round the heads of the figures re- 
preſenting men eminent for ſanctity. 

But what could be the relation of the foliages 
put round the limbo, with God ? They perhaps 
did not ſignify, as we have preſumed, the ſeveral 
divine attributes. But the ſight of the circle being 
intended to rouſe the thought of Gad, and to pub- 
liſh a feaſt, the ſeveral foliages, and their different 
progreſſes, might very well intimate to the peo- 
ple what they were to requeſt from God in every 
ſeaſon, the circumſtance of which they had cha- 
racterized. 

Thence probably proceeds the cuſtom univer- 
ſally practiſed among the ancient Heathens, of 
Joining a certain foliage to ſuch or ſuch figure, 
and of attributing to each god a certain preference 
for one plant more than any other, 

The uncertainty we are in as to the exact ſigni- 
fication of theſe foliages, does not impair the ex- 
actneſs of the principle of the ſymbols. It cannot 
be doubted but Oſiris relates to the ſun; Iſis os 

che 
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the earth, and to the feaſt of each ſeaſon 3 Horus to 
the annual works; and Anubis to the dog-ſtar. 
The principal figures being ſignificant, the others 
are ſo of courſe, be the individual meaning of- 


them ever ſo uncertain, 


I FF DU EX. 
A. 
IM. There is but one, to which every thing refers in 

A nature, page 233. 

Air. Its indeſtructibility, 95. 

Alchymy. Its origine, 40. 

Alchymiſts and Chymiſts. Their difference, 60. | 

Alchymiſts (principles of the), 62. Falſe ſplendor of their prin- 
ciples, 64. Their affected obſcurity, 66. Vanity of their 
promiſes, 132, and follow. 

Anaxagoras (the world of). Extreme abſurdity of this ſyſtem, 
115, 116, and 117. 

Ariſtotle, His world, 126. His primitive matter, 121. A fri- 
volous notion, contradicted by experience, 124. 

Aruſpices (the art of), or divination by looking into the intrails 
of the ſacrifices, 11, 4nd follow. 

Aſcenſion of fluids into capillary pipes, 209. 

Aſtrology (judicial), 17. Its ridicule, 18 and 19. Its fatal con- 
ſequences perpetuated to our very time, 21 and 22, Pitiful 
language of aſtrologers concerning the concurrence of the 
aſcenſion of planets, 24. 

Atmoſpheres (the) of Deſcartes proved from the effects which 
ſuppoſe their exiſtence, 214 and 215. 

Atoms. Vid. Gaſſendus and Epicurus. 

Attraction. Vid. Newton, 

Auguries. Their origine and falſity, 3. 

Auſpices, or the inſpection of birds. Their origine, 7. 

B. 
E K E R, his miſtakes concerning tranſmutation, and the 
occaſion of them, 74. 

Bodies (three kinds of). The ſimple, the mixed, and thoſe or- 
gonized, 84. 

Bodies ( ſim ple) are deſigned for the fabrick of the others, with- 
out any alteration in their nature, 85 and go. Their number 
has been determined from the creation of the world, and 
remains conſtantly the ſame, 86. The impoſſibility ot add- 
ing any thing to or tetrenching any thing from them, ren- 

ders their uſctulneſs and ſervices immutable, 87. Their in- 

Vol. II. * deſtructibility 
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deſtructibility is the proof of a Providence ever mindful of 
the conveniency of man, 87, and follow. 

Bodies (organized). Wonderful precautions of the Creator in 
their unfolding, 138. more wonderful ſtill in the cy 
of all the parts which compoſe them, 141. 

Birds (auguries from the flying of), 4. 


” UArteſianiſm favourable to atheiſm, 182. 
Carteſians. They abandon their maſter and his principles 
in the formation of organized bodies, 172. 

Capacity (bounds of our) proved from revelation, tradition, and 
experience, 261. 

Cauſe (there is but one), 227. 

Chaos, or the confuſion that preceded the ordering of the world, 

All nations have had the notion of it, ibid. 

Chaos of philoſophers, or the primitive matter, 56. 

Chaos (poetical) generally diſcredited, 56. 

Chaos (Moſes's) very different from that of philoſophers, 239. 
It was the ſortment of all ſettled natures, 240. 

Chickens ſacred), their auguries, 4. 

Conjurations. Conjurations of the dead, or necromancy. A 
practice innocent in its origine. On what grounded, 41 and 
42. formerly very common, 50, and follow. 

Corruption. Whether the corruption of a being be the genera- 
tion of another, 136, and follow. 

Cray-fiſh. Proof of the ſpecial acts of God's will, fetched from 
the preparations of new paws in cray-fiſhes, 175. 

Creation of the world. Firſt day, 239. creation of the light, 
241. | 
II. Day. The ſuperior and inferior waters, 242. 

III. Day. The earth remaining open, by the retiring of the 

waters, 242, and follow. Trees and plants, 242. 
IV. Day. The ſun, moon, and ſtars, 245 and 246. 
V. Day. The birds and fiſhes, 249. 
VI. Day. Animals. Man, 251. 

D. | 
Eſcartes. His world, 1311. His method, ibid. 153 and 
154. His ſyſtem, 160. His elements, 161. 

Diimonds. Conjectures on their formation, and that of ſtones 
of all kinds, 106. 

Divination. A deplorable conſequence of idolatry, 1 and 2. The 
{ymbolical writing gives birth to both, 164. 

Divination. An art without principles, and altogether illuſory, 2. 

Divination by the ſticks, that is, by ſcepters, whips, weather- 
cocks, ſheep-hooks, meaſuring perches, or other ſticks cha- 
racterizing the ſymbolical proclamations, 8, 

Divination by the ſerpents, 13, 

| by the cock, 14. 


ö 


. by fire, 15. 
by the plante, 15. 1 


ART H. Indeſtructible, 109. 
Egg. Whether the egg of a bird may be without veſſels 


and organs in the ovarium of the mother, 80. 

Egypt (plants of), 307. 

Elements (the) of the Peripateticks, 126. 

Element (the fifth), or Ariſtotle's quinteſſence, fetched from the 
other four, ibid. Ridiculous boldneſs of the peripateticks 
concerning the four elements, 127, and follow. 

Elements are ingenerable and indeſtructible, but not eternal, 185. 

Elements (Deſcartes's three), 161. 

Elementary natures. Their origine ought to be attributed to ſo 
many ſpecial wills of the Creator. Opinion imbraced by 
Newton, 190. 

Epicurus. His world, 146. His atoms, 147. Hazard is the 
ground of his ſyſtem, ibid. 

Errors. The deſire of knowing every thing is the ſource of 
all errors, 7 

Evidence. To admit nothing but what is evident; a deceitful 
principle contradictory to the order eſtabliſhed by God, 156. 

Examination of the tranſmutation of gold into glaſs, 75. 

Experience, preferable to arguments in judging of the ſyſtems 
of philoſophers, 84. It is the ſure rule we are to follow in 
the uſes ro be made of all things, 158. 

Experience and the evidence of facts are the ordinary bounds 
of the moſt laborious and moſt eſteemed philoſophers, 285. 
Taſte of academies for experiments, 287. 


ABLE. Whether we ought to make uſe of the names and 
notions of it. Proofs of the negative. Replies to the 
objections, 271, and follow. The ule of fable pernicious for 
the mind, 268. 
Fire. Its indefectibility, 90. 
Funerals (uſes of the ancients in), 43 and 44. 
G 


Aſſendus. His world, and that of modern atomiſts, 148. 
Gaſſendus's atoms fit to confound every thing, 149, and 
follow, | 
Glauber. His errors concerning tranſmutation, The occaſion 
of them, 74. 


Glory (circle of). Its origine, 311. 
God's deſigns in the ordering of the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, 


233, and follow. Man was not called to the counſel of God, 
128. 


Goſpel (the). The preaching of it alters nothing in the order 
of natural ſciences. 
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H. 

8 (conſequences reſulting from the hiſtory of the) 
258. 

Heroes, or the fabulous gods of the planets, 28. 

Hebrews. Their religion has borrowed nothing of the idolatry 

* the Egyptians. It is the ſame with that of Noah, 25 and 


2 
| I. 
{ jy per en (magick) puniſhed among all nations, 16 and 17. 
Inchantments, 15. Their origine, 16. 
Influences (pretended) of the ſtars, 9. Ridiculous opinion of the 
influences of the planets, 22. 5 
Influences (climacterical) a conſequence of the falſe theory of 
the planets, 38. 8 
Inquiry (too particular an) into phyſical matters, does but tire 
out the mind, 128. % 
Iron. Suſpicion of its utility in plants, 7 1. 
K 


EPLER. His attractions are the baſis of the Newtoniaa 
philoſophy, 205. | | 


AWS (general) in the fabrick of the world, needleſs for the 
lory of God, and pernicious to man, 176. Reaſonab.e 
uſe that may be made of general laws, 178. 

Letters. Their true value, 262. The abuſe made of them, ibid. 

Light. Its indefectibility, go. Proved from Newton's experi- 
ments, 92. and from thoſe madeat the abbe Nolet, 94. 

Light. Cauſe of its bendings at the approach of bodies, 210. 

Light (all we obſerve in) is inconſiſtent with Deſcartes's ſyſtem, 
167, and follow. All the rays of light are not homogeneous, 
as he ſuppoſes them to be, 168. 

Light. Obſervations on the opinion of thoſe who think 
it ſtrange, that the body of light ſhould have been created 
before that of the ſun, 128. | 

Light. The communication of it is not operated in an inſtant, 
Experiment that proves this, 167. 

Lituus, or the augurial ſtaff, Its origine, 11. 


ANES (the). How confounded with the dead, 44 and 
45- 

Matter (primitive) of the Greck philoſophers, 113. A ſtum- 
bling-tlock to all philoſophers, 114. Its pretended eternity 
injurious to God, 114 and 253. | 

Matter (primitive) of the Peripateticks, 121. 

Matter ( Deſcartes's globulous). Experiment contrary to this 
Opinion, 166. | | 

Mercurigs Triſmegiſtus, a fabulous author of an art equally chi- 
merieal, 63. * 

! > Metals. 


« * . 


T8 DE 3 


Netals. They are ſimple, elementary, inconvertible, and indg- 
ub 


ſtructible ſubſtances, 66, and follow. 78, 110, 113. 

Metals (mixture of) under ground, 7 3. 

Method of philoſophers, its defects, 83. 

Moon (the). Origine of the power attributed to it, 9. Whence 
the name Moneta given to the moon, comes, ibid. 

Moſes. See Phyſicks. 

Motion may help and deftroy the mixture of bodies, but it pro- 
duces nothing, 229. Inſtances proving this, 231, and follow. 

Mules. Remark on their * Sp 232, 


: Ature. The bottom of nature is concealed from us, as 
is acknowledged by the moſt judicious people, 222. 
Necromancy. Innocent practices on which it is grounded, 42. 
Newton. His world, 189. His ſyſtem agreeable to experience 
and the recital of Moſes, 190. Summary of Newton's philo- 
ſophy, 192. Newton's vacuum, ibid. Proofs of its poſſibility, 
ibid. Proofs of its pretended neceſſity, ibid. Newton's laws of 
motion, ibid. ' | 
Firſt law; the tendency of bodies towards keeping in their pre- 
ſent ſtate, 193. It may be the occaſion of very dangerous 
miſtakes, ii. 


II. Law. (Newton's) of motion. The proportion of the effect 


to the cauſe, 196. 

III. Law, reaction, ibid. 

IV. Law, attraction, 197. Its proofs, ibid. and follow. 
Experiment that ſeems to demonſtrate it, 200. Reply to this 
experiment, 209, and follow. Experiments that contradict 
attraction, 212. 

Judgments on Newton's phyſicks, 201. Difference of philo- 
ſophers concerning him, ibid. and follow. Extraordinary praiſes 
beſtowed on him, and juſtice done him, 201. 

Exceſs found in the extent of his ſyſtem, 203. He is thought to 
be ſeduced by his own expreſſions concerning attraction, 205. 

Falſeneſs and inutility found at once in Newton's attractions, 
209. The name and ſyſtem of the attractions, are no man- 
ner of progreſs in philoſophy, 208, 214, and follow. 

The pretended figure attributed to the earth is a weak proof 
of the attractions, 217, 219, and follow. 

Attraction, as incapable of forming the earth, as of organizing 
an onion, 219 and 220. | 

O. 
O * Suſpicion of its indeſtructibility, 102. 


| 5 
Pe ſpeaks too much of God's works, and too little 
of God himſelf, 129 and 130. 
Philoſophy. Its diſorder, 277. Uſeful manner in which it is 
now-a-days purſued, 298. | Philo- 


IN D E KX. 


Philoſophy (ſcholaſtick). The plague and torture of youth, 289. 
Phyſicks (Moſes's), 225. Conformity of experience with Mo- 
es's phyſicks, 226. ; 
Phyſicks (Moſes's) confined to the making us know God in 
is works, and to the uſe we are to make of his bounties, 
226 and 260, Uſefulneſſes accruing to us from the hiſtory of 
— creation and of the phyſicks of Moſes, 246, 249, 251 
"ns 254; | 
whe 61g (Moſes's) not in the leaſt agreeable to popular preju- 
ices, 255. 
Planets. Their pretended power founded on the fabulous heroes 
lodged in them, 22. 
Plants. Motion does not render them fruitful, but ſuppoſes 
them ſuch, 135. 
Prieſts ( idolatrous). Their ſtubborn barefacedueſs concerning 
auguries, 5. 
Principles of the known e n 83. 


EASON. The inutility of reconciling faith with it, 280. 
Reaſon was not given us to know the bottom of natural 


things, 277. 
8. 


AL TS are indeſtructible elements, 104. 
Sand, a ſimple element, 105. | 

Saturn (planet of). Why the ancients attributed bloody incli- 
nations, or deadly influences to it, 22. 

Science of man. What bounds muſt be ſet to it, 128. 

Sea (the hollow of the), the work of a ſpecial will of the Crea- 
tor, not of a circular motion, 171. 

Sea (the) hag- no manner of tendency towards changing its 
fituation. Experiment that proves it, 187. 

Senſes (our) infinitely properer than arguments, to make us 
proficient in point of phyſicks. Intention of the Creator in 
giving them to us, 154. 

Senſes (our) are the ſources of our knowledge, and reaſon the 
rule of our conduct, 156. 

Sibyls. Their origine and falſehood, 34. Erythrean ſibyl. 35. 

Sun (nothing new under the), 251, and follow. 

Syſtem (Deſcartes's), 151. Its perplexities and difficulties, 164. 
All that is found in the light and in the ſtructure of the 
earth, is inconſiſtent with that ſyſtem, 167. 

T 


Aliſmans, or Amulets. Extravagance of the ancients on 
that ſubject, 36. 

Taſte (good). Young people are now-a-days inſtructed in every 
thing that can ſtir up their curioſity, and give them a good 
taſte, 288. 

Thales. His ſyſtem, 118. Water is the baſis of it, ibid. 

le Tranſ- 


I N DE X. 
Tranſmutation or change of one metal into another. Its im- 
cy proved from an experience of fix thouſand years, 
I 


Tranſmutation, (Cauſe of Glauber's miſtake concerning) 74. 

Tranſmutation (falſe pretenſion upon the) of gold into glaſs, 
75. Deſcartes's homogeneous matter, and Gaſſendus's atoms, 
very fit to increaſe the number of the alchymiſts, 181. 

Truths (phyſical) fully evident to us, 278. 

Tully. His falſe policy — Be auſpices, 5. 


"Acuum. Difficulties on the pretended impoſſibility of it, 
E 164. 
Vitrification. It is a maſs of ſand and ſalt, ſunk and contracted 
after the efflux of the fire, 107. 
Vortices (Deſcartes's great and ſmall) 161, and follow. 
W 


:L / ATER is the univerſal vehicle throughout nature, 74. 
Water (indeſtructibility of). Proofs of it, 100. 

Water, in the ſyſtem of Thales, is the univerſal baſis or the 
common matter of which all is compoſed, 118. 

Week (origine of the), 25. | 

Week (order of the) as ancient as the world, 28. It ſubſiſted 
before the fabulous heroes of the planets, 29. 

Week (the kalendar of the Greeks and the Romans without), 29. 

Week (primitive reaſon of the diviſion of the), 32. Repoſe of 
the ſeventh day, 28. 

Witchcraft and inchantments. Their origine, 15. 

Will (God's) is the =y cauſe of the formation of plants, 243. 

Wills (the origines of elementary natures, muſt be attributed to 
ſo many ſpecial), 190. 

Wind-gun, 99. 

Word (the divine) has reformed nothing in the order of nature, 
nor in the ſciences, 261. 
Works (God's). They cannot without crime be criticized upon, 
even in the minuteſt things. All in them is uſeful, all pur- 
poſely made: not excepting thoſe evils themſelves which hs 

inflicts on us, 143. 


Order. 


Order of the cuts of Vol. I. 


I. The frontiſpiece. Democritus: | Ste the end of Vol. J. 


II. The ſymbols of God - 8 page 3 
III. Anubis, or the dog-ſtar - - | . 36 
IV. The meaſures of the depth * the Nile 8 — 38 
V. Oſiris or Atys, G G. 3 
VI. Serapis, or Pluto 8 5 
VIE. Ifis - S - 50 
VIII. The goddeſs of Syria and Epheſus 3 
IX. The Egyptian plante „„ 
X. Oſiris, Iſis, and Horus - - 6363 „ 
XI. Horus with a hawk's head - - — 8989 
XII. The repoſe of Horus SS „„ 0 
XIII. The progreſs of husbandry 3 - — 64 
XIV. Harpocrates and Angerona - - — 4 00 
XV. The heavenly hoſt - - - - - 110 
XVI. Cybele + - - - - - — 125 
XVII. Pallas | 133 
XVIII. The Panim or kideous PID of the Bacehanals ork. 
gine of this expreſſion, panic terror = — 153 
XIX. Silenus, Latona. The lizard and r attending the 
dog ſtar or Mercury - - - 155 
XX. The riſing of the dog-ſtar - . - 181 
XXI. Horus idle. The Harpy. The Grices - - 198 
XXII. The Parca. The Syren, The ny - - 208 


XXIII. Bellerophon 212 


XXIV. Circe, or Iſis accompanied wh foliges and fym- 
bolical animals - — 225 


For Vol. II. 
XXV. The ſymbolical ſtaves - - - . I 


All theſe figures are extracted from the monuments of An- 
tiquity. 

bote which are found in Dom Bernard de Montfaucon's 
antiquity explained, have been marked with an M. Thoſe 
taken from le imagini de i Dei de gli antichi, which Vincenzo 
Cartari has collected from Pauſanias eſpecially, & cc. have been 
marked with a C. Thoſe which are upon the agate-cup at 
St. Denis, have been marked with a V. Thoſe taken out 


of the Menſa Iſiaca, given to the publick by Pignorius, are 
marked with a T. 
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